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LE BUT DES CAHIERS 


(Texte adopté par le Bureau de la Commission Internationale) 
Paris, 12-14 Février 1953. 


Les CAHIERS D'HISTOIRE MONDIALE sont destinés : 


1. — A fournir 4 la Commission Internationale chargée de préparer 
une Histoire du Développement Scientifique et Culturel de 1’Humanité, 
des matériaux pour la construction définitive de l’ouvrage, des éclair- 
cissements documentaires ou bibliographiques sur des problémes demeu- 
rés obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sembleraient 
souhaitables, et des parties de l’ouvrage qui, sous réserve de révision, 
seraient prétes 4 la publication. 


2. — A permettre a toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent a 1’Histoire 
entreprise sous les auspices de l’Unesco, de prendre connaissance de 
certains matériaux importants qui seront employés par les directeurs de 
volumes. 

3. — A faire passer ces matériaux au crible d’une critique serrée de 


savants et de spécialistes connus et qualifiés, avant qu’ils ne soient 
retenus pour entrer dans tel ou tel volume. 


4. — A permettre enfin aux érudits de tous pays de participer 4 un 
échange de vues sur les problémes d’interprétation et de présentation 
soulevés au cours de l’élaboration d’une histoire du développement 
scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS FOR THE PREHISTORY 
OF SCIENCE 


by 
V. Gordon CHILDE *. 


I 


HE following articles ** assume 1) that modern science, as a body 
of knowledge based on individual experience but transmitted 
and accumulated socially and verified by successful application 

to the attainment of socially approved ends, is the offspring of the tra- 
ditional lore of preliterate hunters, peasants and craftsmen, and 2) that 
part of this lore can be deduced from such results of behaviour as have 
fossilized in the archaeological record. To understand what follows 
the reader must bear in mind the peculiarities of that record and the 
methods adopted by pre-historians for its interpretation. 

The fossilized results of behaviour available for study comprise in 
the first place artifacts — natural or artificial substances, the shape 
or structure of which has been modified by human action — but also 
food-refuse, materials transported by man from the positions in which 
they occur in nature, natural situations utilized (or neglected) by man 
and other phenomena, The records suffer from two major defects : 
firstly many kinds of behaviour (gestures, spoken words, etc.) do not 
fossilize at all, producing no durable results ; secondly all organic sub- 
stances, save bone, horn, ivory and shell, have normally vanished. 
As a result not only artifacts of wood, sinew, hide and similar materials, 
but also vegetable foods are virtually unrepresented ; how great a gap 
that leaves can be gauged by a glance at the diet of any savage community 
today. Subject to this limitation, the surviving data can yield evidence 
as to the selection of materials for use and of food for consumption, 


* Article commandé le Prof. R. E. Turner, Chairman, Editorial Committee. 
** A second article by Prof. V. Gordon CuiLpe will be published in a forthco- 
ming issue of the Journal. 
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the processes employed in procuring and processing them and even 
the uses to which they were put. 

Archaeology claims to be a science and therefore deals only with 
abstractions. Its data are always and necessarily members of a class, 
termed in archaeological jargon ‘“‘ types”. Of course no two hand-made 
artifacts are even as nearly identical as a pair of factory products. But 
the archaeologist as such is no more concerned with the unique features 
of a particular statuette than is the zoologist with the peculiarities of 
an individual race-horse. Scientists must regard these as examples 
of the class “ Tanagra figurine” or “ Equus caballus” and leave the 
appreciation of their individual merits to the connoisseur or the punter. 
An isolated stone tool or the debris of a single repast remains just a 
potential archaeological datum. Only when other tools are discovered 
of the same form, fashioned by the same technique or even made from 
the same distinctive rock does the former become significant ; the remains 
of meals may turn into archaeological types if it appears that the same 
limited selection from a wider range of available foodstuffs recurs at 
several sites. 

Archaeologists classify their types on three bases — functional, chro- 
nological and chorological. The first yields the broad division into 
axes, adzes, bracelets, earrings, dwellings, temples and so on. But 
within each division prehistorians can recognize many types of axe, 
adze, dwelling, temple, etc. These differences may be due to progressive 
improvements or to mere changes in fashion with time. In that case 
they help to define archaeological periods which are nothing more nor 
less than the periods of time during which selected type-fossils were 
current and which are represented by assemblages containing the selected 
types. For fortunately archaeological phenomena are found “ associa- 
ted ”, that is observed occurring together under conditions that indicate 
use at the same time, and such assemblages of associated phenomena 
turn up at a plurality of sites. Such a recurrent assemblage containing 
the same type fossils is termed a “ culture ”. 

Archaeological periods are defined by more or less abstract types and 
are indeed constituted of the assemblages or cultures in which such 
occur. With the aid of very abstract types the archaeological record 
is divided into the familiar Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, Neolithic, Palaeo- 
metallic (“Bronze”) and Neometallic (Iron) Ages. By taking rather 
less abstract types the first Age has been further subdivided into Lower, 
Middle and Upper while further subdivisions of each Age can be defined 
by concrete types. But archaeological time exhibits seriation but not 
duration. By purely archaeological means it has been proved that 
the several Ages and their subdivisions everywhere and always follow 
one another in the same order if they are represented at all. Archaeology 
must appeal to astronomy, geology, physics or the written record to 
establish the duration of its periods, and, when the latter are thus mea- 
sured against an independent time-scale, it often appears that their 
borders do not coincide everywhere. For instance a “ Tudor ” house 
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in Ireland may have been built much later than such a house in England, 
though in both countries a Jacobean house will be later than a Tudor 
one. In these articles, however, this peculiarity of archaeological 
time should cause no confusion. 

Now “association” implies not only “use at the same time ” but 
also “ use by members of the same society ” — of a group of persons 
capable of cooperating and communicating with one another. In fact 
in the same period and often in one and the same ecological province we 
often find quite different assemblages distinguished one from the other 
by apparently arbitrary divergences in types of artifact serving much 
the same purpose — e.g., of axe, bracelet or dwelling — and often by 
similar divergences in the food eaten or the sites selected for habitation. 
Such observed arbitrary differences are attributed to divergences of 
tradition between distinct, though contemporary, communities. Distinct 
but contemporary cultures therefore should represent distinct societies ; 
“cultures are peoples ” as Kossinna put it. 

Hence, if, as assumed, archaeological data result from the application 
of accumulated information or knowledge, the accumulation and trans- 
mission of that knowledge must have been effected by social tradition. 
Theoretically of course three quite distinct kinds of behaviour might 
leave a mark on the archaeological record. In what is often termed 
instinctive behaviour an external or internal stimulus automatically 
releases in the organism a set of bodily movements and adjustments 
that may be very complex, as in building a cocoon or a nest, but may 
still be quite independent of any previous experience on the part of the 
reacting organism itself. On the contrary learned behaviour involves 
at least a modification of instinctive behaviour as a result of the reacting 
organism’s own individual experience. Notoriously there are two ways 
of learning — by trial-and-error and example. A rat can learn to escape 
from a maze and so can an electronic machine. The rat cannot transmit 
this acquired characteristic to its biological descendants while the 
machine has no descendants at all. The information thus acquired 
remains private to the experiencer. Kittens and even chickens can, 
however, learn, by imitating their parents’ reactions, certain modes 
of behaviour, provided the appropriate stimulus is present in sensation 
to both parties simultaneously. Distinctive of human learning alone 
is the use of precepts (i.e., symbols) that refer to situations not actually 
present and that need never have been present in the learner’s experience. 
It will be convenient to postpone for discussion with reference to concrete 
archaeological data the defence of the assumption that archaeology can 
distinguish between imitative and preceptual learning. It suffices here 
to remark that both processes convey information which is “ public” 
in contrast to that acquired by trial-and-error learning. 

Plainly the symbols used as precepts in the last-mentioned kind of 
learning must be to some extent conventional and must mean or refer 
to abstractions. It still seems convenient to call the meanings of such 
symbols “‘ concepts ” or “ ideas ” and to distinguish behaviour involving 
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their use as conceptual in contrast to behaviour at the perceptual level. 
Reasoning has been defined as “ operating with symbols in the head 
instead of going through a physical process of trial and error”. In 
that case only behaviour at the conceptual level would deserve the 
epithet “ ratio 


II 


Men are born into this world equiped neither with special bodily 
organs for securing food, avoiding predators and preserving body tem- 
perature nor, it would seem, with specific instincts enabling them 
automatically to remedy these deficiencies. Our species’ biological 
success in the evolutionary struggle for survival has been achieved by 
man’s learned capacity to control and make fire, and to fashion tools 
of wood, stone, bone, metal and other materials, not produced from his 
own body. It is precisely the realization of this capacity that has 
created the archaeological record itself. The oldest section of this 
record is not only immensely long — of the order of 500,000 years in 
terms of astronomical and geological estimates 1. It also consists almost 
entirely of assemblages of stone tools, only exceptionally (as in the 
cave of Chou-kou-tien near Pekin or on a buried land-surface at Olor- 
gesailie ? in Kenya) associated even with food remains or other kinds 
of archaeological data. In it therefore we cannot properly distinguish 
* cultures ” in the sense defined on p. 740. But we can recognize 
contrasted assemblages of stone tools, distinguished by form, technique 
or material, to which the name “ imdusiries” has been given. 

All creatures deserving the generic name of man from Sinanthropus * 
on seem to have used fire, presumably for cooking — bones from his 
home at Chou-kou-tien are scorched or burnt — as well as providing 
warmth, to have operated on naturally fractured bits of stone to make 
them fit his requirements better and to have collected and selected 
stones suitable for this treatment. Now it is certain that human infants 
today do not know how to kindle fire or make tools as a caterpillar knows 
instinctively how to spin a cocoon. There is no sort of reason to suppose 
that Sinanthropus or any other early hominid was more richly gifted 
by nature than its descendants. They had to learn how to control 
fire and how to use it, how to modify the shape of bits of stones and what 
sorts of stone were most amenable to such treatment. They had to 
learn how to procure their food — Sinanthropus successfully hunted 


I. est (Fondon, 1952) has been followed E. ZEuUNER in Dating 
ndon 1952), has been followed 
A Prehistorian’s Paradise in Africa”, Illustrated London 
5, “ The Prehistoric Site ” , Proceedings 
rst African Congress on Prehistory (Oxford, Blackwell, 1952). 

2 Since for an archaeologist man is “a tool-making rimate ”, this and other 


fossil species are cited without prejudice to the hotly Robated question of their 
genetic relationship to Homo sapiens. 
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deer and less regularly other beasts from hyaenas to elephants — and 
indeed what to eat. For men are omnivorous ; the stimuli that release 
the appropriate appetitive reactions are not specific ¢, ¢ 

All this must have been learned in the first instance by trial and 
error. It is, however, extremely unlikely that each generation of homi- 
nids had to find all this out for itself. Much more probably each gener- 
ation learned from its seniors what to do and how to do it. In that 
case there must have been a social tradition inculcating precisely the 
appropriate behaviour. Such a tradition constitutes at the same time 
a body of public information drawn from the private experiences of 
individual hominids but somehow imparted to other members of the 
species. It must be termed a rudimentary science. 

The social character of this germinal tradition becomes clearer at 
a slightly later stage. By the middle pleistocene it is possible to 
distinguish three divergent traditions in stone working and in one at 
least to recognize the reproduction of standardized forms in hundreds 
of thousands of examples and over thousands of generations. There 
are two obvious ways of making sharp-edged cutting tools from a core 
— a lump of flint or other stone. You can chip bits off the core until 
it has been given suitable edges and the desired shape ; the result is 
termed a core tool. Alternatively you can detach from the core flakes 
that can themselves serve as tools. 

It should here be insisted that both procedures demand both great 
dexterity and considerable familiarity with the properties of the stone 
utilized. Just bashing two stones together is not likely to yield a usable 
flake or core tool. To produce either the blow must be struck with 
precisely the right force and at the correct angle on a flat surface — the 
striking platform. The latter must in turn make an acute angle with 
an adjacent side of the lump and the blow must fall at the proper distance 
from the edge thus formed. That Lower Palaeolithic toolmakers knew 
how to do all this is shown by thousands of well-finished tools and 
still better by failures. For, besides “ mis-hits” due to clumsiness, 
we have cases where it is obvious that the correct blow had been struck 
at the right place to produce a certain flake, but the flake had snapped 
off short owing to some internal flaw in the core that could not have 
been detected by the operator at the start. 

That this knowledge was not instinctive is shown by the selective 
application of one or other of the foregoing procedures in distinct assem- 
blages or industries. All over Africa, western Europe, south-western 
Asia and the Indian peninsula we encounter industries characterized 
by an absolute predominance of core tools, termed hand-axes. In 
central and south-eastern Europe on the contrary hand-axes are rare 


4. No comprehensive eee manual sets forth at all fully the evidence now 
available in the archaeological record. Here no further documentation is given 
for data mentioned in the popular book of H. Breurt and R. Lantrer, Les Hommes 
de la pierre = ae (Paris, 

MENKO (Kiev, 1952). 


yot, 1951) or — for Russia and Siberia in — P. Ert- 
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we find instead industries, generally classed as Clactonian, consisting 
mainly of flake tools, and such industries occur in western Europe too 
but normally in strata (i.e. geological sub-periods) in which hand-axes 
are unrepresented. Finally in eastern Asia are assemblages of rough 
** chopping tools ” that display no preference for either of the foregoing 
procedures ®°. To this lastnamed cycle belong the tools made by Sinan- 
thropus and apparently those by the nearly related Pithecanthropus 
of Java. Thus, though no cultures can yet be distinguished in this 
section of the archaeological record, divergences in segregated industries 
disclose three distinct traditions. Standardized forms are still more 
informative. 

It is no doubt highly improbable that so many hominids in the long 
Lower Palaeolithic Age should each by individual trial and error have 
selected flint or the nearest available microcrystalline stone and indepen- 
dently hit upon the same method for shaping it. This improbability 
recedes into impossibility when the stone is shaped to a standardized 
form. Now museum collections today contain literally tens of thousands 
of hand-axes, all conforming to a single pattern, all fashioned by the 
same sort of procedure and all fashioned from material possessing similar 
flaking qualities*, There is no statistically significant probability that 
such agreement could result from the independent and unaided efforts 
of trial and error made and repeated by the thousands of hominids over 
many generations from England to the Cape. Both the pattern and the 
technique for its production were surely inculcated by social tradition; 
members of each generation learned from their seniors both what to 
make and how to make it. Of course the tradition thus established 
was the fruit of individual private experimentation, but the knowledge 
gained thereby was communicated and thus made public. To this 
extent it qualifies as rudimentary science. There seems no good reason 
to restrict this designation to the knowledge applied in the manufacture 
of standardized hand-axes which most conclusively justify its use ; it 
can reasonably be applied to tool-making in general. 

Now the manufacture and use of tools means the application of acquired 
information not only about the properties of stones, but also about the 
capacities of the human body and in particular of the hand. As most 
early tools are unspecialized and must have served a variety of purposes, 
it is hard to estimate how much of this information had to be acquired. 
The uses to which most Lower Palaeolithic tools seem best adapted 
— scraping, sawing and chopping — as well as the manipulation of the 
raw material by percussion might be just refinements of innate instinctive 
reactions shared by the hominids with other primates. That seems 
much less likely in the case of boring, which requires a twisting move- 


5. Cf. H. L. Movius, “ The Lower Palaeolithic Cultures of South-east Asia ” 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Association, 1948. 
6. Of course a substantial _of standardized forms are comprised under 
the ‘blanket label “ hand-axe ” statement applies to each of these types. 
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ment of the wrists. And yet some Clactonian flakes seem to have 
been adapted by secondary chipping to act as borers. 

What is true of the “ geological” and “ mechanical” knowledge 
applied in tool-making should hold good also of fire-production, and 
of the very extensive knowledge of the habits of game animals and also 
of weather and the seasons deducible from Lower Palaeolithic hunters’ 
success in the pursuit of game as large as elephant, as formidable as the 
tiger and as elusive as gazelle. Here may be recognized a germinal sort 
of chemistry, zoology, etc. 

Finally advancements in tool making must reflect enlargements of 
the public information applied. In fact during the long Lower Palaeo- 
lithic period the changing form and finish of stone tools bears witness 
both to increasing skill in operating old techniques and to the discovery 
of new methods of working — for instance the replacement of the 
*‘ anvil technique “ by the baton method for shaping Acheulian hand- 
axes. Improvements in finish, presumably resulting in enhanced effi- 
ciency, are observable in the course of time in both flake and core tools. 
Hand-axes at least can be arranged in typological series — that is a 
logical progression in which each stage is distinguished by ever more 
finely and accurately trimmed specimens — that can be shown to corres- 
pond to a chronological succession — i.e. the better finished specimens 
as a whole prove also to be the later in time. Moreover many of the later 
hand-axes appear to be more delicately and elaborately flaked than 
would seem requisite for bare efficiency. It really looks as if some 
Acheulian men were aiming at producing something that was not only 
useful but also pleasant to handle and symmetrical to look at — ina 
word, beautiful. 

In any case not all Lower Palaeolithic tools were improvised when 
the need arose. On the contrary there is evidence that, where suitable 
raw material occurred in nature, stocks of flake or core tools were manu- 
factured for future use. There is further a little evidence that Acheulian 
man could firmly fasten together two or more separate artifacts to form a 
composite tool — in fact a bolas’. This hunting device consists of two 
or more stone balls attached to a rope so that when hurled through 
the air it will entangle the legs of the quarry. Roughly shaped stone 
balls are in fact far from uncommon ; at Olorgesailie such are reported 
to have been found im situ grouped as they would have been left from 
a bolas when the “ rope ” (presumably a strip of hide and in any case 
an artifact) had decayed. If the inference from the group of stones to 
the shaped and knotted thong be accepted, the following paragraphs 
would become almost superfluous, but there exists no direct evidence 
for composite tools till Upper Palaeolithic times. 

By reference to the established fact of the manufacture of standardized 
tools we must try to answer certain inevitable, if somewhat metaphy- 


7. Cf. papers by Leakey cited in note 2; for alleged Moustierian bolas see 
G. Cuavvet, « Boules en pierre Moustériennes », Congrés préhist. de France (Bor- 
deaux, 1905), p. 188. 
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sical, questions as to the nature of the “‘ knowledge ” applied, the means 
of communication employed, the level of behaviour deducible from the 
observed results*. Concretely does the production of a standardized 
hand-axe by detaching flakes from a larger core necessarily imply a 
* concept ” of the result to be obtained, the use of precept to supplement 
example, conceptual as against perceptual level behaviour ? Does the 
successful repetition of the proper blow indicate a “ knowledge of cause 
and effect” ? And is a typological series, like that drawn up for hand- 
axes, “‘ the expression of a sequence of ideas and concepts” ? Could 
not the pupil learn just by carefully observing and imitating the move- 
ments of the master how to detach flakes from a core? Having been 
shown a standard hand-axe, could he not recognize it when he had so 
reduced the core by imitating the master’s blows? In saying that 
such an operator “ knows how to make a hand-axe ”, need we mean 
more than that he recognizes a hand-axe when he sees one and that by 
imitation and repetition he had made habitual a very complex set of 
muscular reactions that are released on the presentation of a stimulus — 
a visible lump of suitable stone ? 

I suggest that these questions, framed in terms of individualistic 
psychology, are from a sociological and historical standpoint irrelevant 
if not meaningless. The standardized tool is itself a concept fossilized. 
It is an archaeological type just because it is one embodiment of an idea 
that transcends not only each individual instance but also each individual 
hominid who makes a concrete reproduction of it, in a word a social 
concept. To reproduce the model is to know it, and this knowledge 
is maintained and transmitted by a society. Whether this group of 
intercommunicating and cooperating hominids were just a lineage or 
a tribe, it was larger and more durable than any of its members, and so 
the knowledge it shared was more comprehensive and enduring than 
the percepts and memories of any individual and may be said to consti- 
tute a supra-organic world of ideas existing “‘in the heads of society ”. 
The means of communication employed may not indeed be precisely 
deducible from surviving results of behaviour ; the relatively insignificant 
progress in control over the external world during this vast period, may 
be a good argument against attributing to Lower Palaeolithic men any 
system of symbols so flexible as that provided by phonetic language. 
Still at the worst the pattern hand-axe shown to the apprentice is not 
just a sign which releases a train of habitual reactions leading to the 
satisfaction of a natural appetite, but also a symbol the meaning of 
which, i.e. its use and the method of manufacture, has been communica- 
ted by society. 

The fact of communication itself presupposes a patterned world of 
ideas in the heads of all society’s members and, in so far as the communi- 
cated information can be successfully applied, this pattern must to some 


8. Cf. R. Prrtiont, Vom geistigen Menschenbild der Urzeit (Wien, Deuticke, 1952) 
and A. PANNEKOEK, Anthropogenesis (Amsterdam, North-Holland Pub. Co., 1953). 
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extent correspond to that of the external world. We cannot indeed 
directly infer at this stage the structure of the pattern in “ society’s 
heads”. If acting on the principle “Do A and B will happen” be 
equivalent to acting on information categorized under causality, then 
use of the category is revealed in the Acheulian flint-workers’ behaviour. 
Still, could he have verbalized the maxim, it might well turn out to be 
of the type “ Tip the guardian and he will turn on the lights ” rather 
than “ Turn the switch and the lights will come on!” (most probably 
an undifferentiated confusion of both formulae). 


Ill 


The Middle Palaeolithic stage (corresponding to the Last Inter-glacial 
and the First Maximum of the Wiirm Glaciation in Europe) is not marked 
by any revolutionary progress in the manufacture of tools, but provides 
some data for the clarification of just those metaphysical issues touched 
upon in the last paragraph. For from it survive in inhabited caves 
assemblages illustrating aspects of behaviour other than eating and 
flint-knapping and the skeletal remains of some of the actors. Of 
special relevance to the organization and communication of information, 
oddly enough, is ritual behaviour now unambiguously attested. The 
bodies of Moustierian men, whether belonging to the extinct Neandertal 
species or to the potentially more adaptable variety represented in Pales- 
tine and parts of Europe, were interred in an artificial hollow dug in 
the cave floor and disposed in a flexed attitude and in some cases alle- 
gedly accompanied by a joint of meat or a couple of implements. Such 
formal burials are known from several caves in western Europe and in 
Palestine and some caves contained several burials, not all simultaneous, 
so that the rite must have been traditional. The observed behaviour 
cannot be the response to any external stimulus, but must have been 
prompted by quite abstract ideas. Its repetition proves the commu- 
nication of these ideas by the use of symbols that must have been purely 
conventional. Similar conclusions can safely be drawn from the special 
ceremonial treatment accorded to skulls, notably at La Ferrassie (Dor- 
dogne) and at Monte Circeo near Rome °, and quite probably from many 
plausible instances of cannibalism. 

Hence Middle Palaeolithic men, even the bestial looking Neandertalers, 
could communicate with each other by the use of conventional symbols 
— not demonstrably spoken words. By their aid of course each member 
of a Middle Paleolithic society participated in a world of ideas trans- 
cending his private experience and indeed all sensory experience are 
as eternal as his society itself. But it is only the existence of a world 


D. Pryrontg, « La Ferrassie », Préhistoire, iii (1934), 10-30; A.C. BLanc, 
. Y Paleantropi di Saccopastore e del Circeo », Quaridr, iv (1942), 1-39. A “ cult 
of skulls — been attributed even to Sinanthropus ; cf. BREUIL and LANTIER, 
Op. cit., 280-5 
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of ideas that is relevant to the history of science and not the eschatolo- 
gical or superstitious parts of its contents that happen to be most expli- 
citly disclosed in the durable results of overt behaviour. 

However, new techniques in the manufacture of stone tools do point 
in the same direction. Middle Palaeolithic flake tools (the core tradition 
did also persist) were generally made from cores, prepared with greater 
care than the Lower Palaeolithic Clactonian ones. Now a prepared 
core is really a secondary tool — an artifact fabricated not to satisfy 
any immediately felt need, but for the manufacture of instruments that 
should satisfy such needs if and when they arose. May it not be fairly 
inferred that cores were prepared to yield suitable flakes in order to 
achieve an ideal or conceived end ? Moreover in the so-called Levalloi- 
sean technique, normally employed by Middle Palaeolithic societies in 
North Africa and south-west Asia and by some in Europe too, the precise 
outlines of the flake desired were blocked out on the core. I cannot 
imagine how this were done unless the operator had an abstract idea 
of what he wanted to produce ; for the unstruck core resembles the result 
rather less than a blue print resembles a machine. The repeated repro- 
duction of geometrically similar flakes at many places and over many 
generations then shows that the idea was traditional and social. 


IV 


With the Upper Palaeolithic, beginning in Europe with the mild 
interstadial that interrupted the Last Glaciation, the whole character 
of the archaeological record changes radically. Not only does it now 
reveal an enormous multiplication of specialized and standardized tools 
and techniques, and the use of materials hitherto unrepresented. It also 
presents richer and more varied assemblages of associated artifacts, 
and those allow both insight into aspects of human behaviour, hidden 
at earlier periods, and a finer discrimination of “cultures”. The pre- 
historian can now be sure that he is dealing with a great number of 
societies, distinguished by divergences in their traditions of stone-working, 
of burial, of art and even of diet. Owing to the unevenness of archaeo- 
logical exploration and to local deficiencies in the record, the content 
and spatial boundaries of many of the cultures that should represent 
such societies are still imperfectly determined. Their chronological 
relations are often doubtful. The very number of cultures that ought 
to be distinguished even in an area so well explored as Europe is still 
fluid ; for instance after fifteen years research the single “‘ Aurignacian ”’, 
that Dr. Garrod ® sketched in 1938 as stretching from Palestine to 
France, seems to be dissolving into a series of related groups. Much 


10. Compare her articles “‘ The Upper Palaeolithic in the Light of Recent Dis- 
-_ ”, in Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society (1939), and “‘ South-west Asia 
. urope in the late Palaeoli 
1-38. 
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more than before are we now dealing with a plurality of distinct traditions 
in which knowledge was accumulated, separate “ sciences ” if you like. 

The best known Upper Palaeolithic tools in Europe and south-western 
Asia are blades, made from prismatic or pyramidal cores, prepared 
even more carefully in advance than the Levalloisean. But in eastern 
Asia and much of Africa Moustierian or Levalloisean traditions persisted 
alone. By new and old techniques alike ingenious new secondary flint 
tools rendered possible the fabrication of efficient implements from 
bone, antler, ivory and shell — materials previously utilized only casually. 
This new or improved equipment in turn opened the way to the invention 
of propulsive engines. Finally application of these enlarged productive 
forces not only greatly enhanced success in the chase, but also opened 
up an hitherto untapped reservoir of food — the life that swarms in rivers 
and along the coasts. Ofcourse all these material advances are reflexions 
and consequences of the enrichment of the stock of information accumula- 
ted by Upper Paleolithic societies. 

It seems likely that the detachment of blades and the manufacture 
of certain Aurignacian tools presupposed the discovery of a new tech- 
nique of flint-working — pressure as opposed to percussion — and it 
is certain that many of the thin missile points, distinctive of the Solu- 
trean, are pressure-flaked. To fashion tools or other artifacts out of 
bone, antler and ivory you must know the distinctive properties of these 
materials which are different from those of cryptocrystalline or micro- 
crystalline stones on the one hand, of wood on the other. Bone, antler 
and ivory can be given a tough point or edge only by grinding and 
polishing, a technique subsequently applied to edging fine-grained stone. 
Objects of all three materials might be perforated, and often this was 
done apparently by drilling rather than percussion or boring — a tech- 
nique requiring different muscular movements and equipment than 
those employed in boring. Unless the bowdrill were used, the spindle 
would be rubbed between the palms of the hands. In either case men 
were producing rotary motion — a sort of motion rare in terrestrial 
nature though destined to play a decisive role in modern technology. 

Construction, in the sense of joining firmly together two or more dis- 
tinct pieces of material, suggested by the dubious Lower Palaeolithic 
“bolas ” (p. 8), is now well-attested for the Upper Palaeolithic : sections 
of blades with blunted backs and square-trimmed ends were undoubtedly 
mounted end-to-end in a grooved piece of wood to form a composite 
knife ; bone points have their bases split, notched or bevelled obviously 
for attachment to a wooden shaft. Even a missile with a fore-shaft 
can be inferred from surviving parts. Needles again point to tailored 
garments of fur or hide or tents composed of sewn skins. Positive 
evidence for constructed dwellings is afforded by excavations in South 
Russia and Siberia. They were roofed with skins supported on a fra- 
mework of antlers over an excavated area. The skins, of course, have 
perished completely, but the stone scrapers so common on all palaeoli- 
thic sites can confidently be interpreted in the light of ethnographic 
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evidence as used for the preparation of hides, though not of course exclu- 
sively. 

Composite tools involving separately moving parts are already 
machines embodying quite abstract concepts and serving remote ends. 
The spear-thrower is a device using the lever principle to increase the 
range of missiles. It is attested archaeologically first in the Magdale- 
nian of France by specimens carved out of reindeer antlers. Spear- 
throwers may, however, have been made earlier in wood ; for from 
the recent distribution of the device many ethnographers infer that it 
was more ancient than the bow-and-arrows. In the archaeological record 
the latter is actually represented earlier by arrow-heads, rather doubtfully 
in the Aterian of North Africa and quite certainly in the Spanish Solu- 
trean. North of the Alps and Pyrenees the first plausible evidence 
is provided by actual wooden missiles with microlithic flint points from 
Hamburgian sites in the Late Glacial of North Germany. Feathered 
missiles ™ figure even earlier in Franco-Cantabrian cave-paintings, for 
instance at Lascaux. The paintings may of course depict thrown 
darts rather than arrow shot from a bow, but in any case show that 
the value of fletching missiles was already known by the early Magda- 
lenian or Gravettian phase in France. The bow of course ingeniously 
utilized the resilience of certain woods to store up the muscular energy 
exerted in spanning it so as to release the whole at once, and this might 
easily be mistaken for a non-human motive power. The same principle 
must have been used for traps which have naturally failed to survive. 

The bow can also be utilized to actuate the drill-spindle ; if the bow- 
string be looped round the splindle, moving the bow backward. and 
forward provides a more efficient method of converting linear into rotary 
motion than rubbing between the palms of the hands. There is indeed 
no sort of evidence for the use of the bow-drill in Pleistocene times. 
The great popularity of “ drill-patterns ” (patterns of dots drilled into 
bone or antler) in the North European Maglemosean has plausibly been 
regarded as evidence for the bow-drill’s use in early post-Glacial times, 
well before the novelties of the Neolithic Revolution had penetrated 
to Northern Europe and probably before their emergence in the Near 
East. 

The new missile weapons themselves would have guaranteed the 
huntsmen’s success. At the same time the location of Upper Palaeo- 
lithic encampments illustrates that familiarity with the habits of game 
that could only be inferred earlier ; the great midden heaps of bones 
of gregarious herbivores left by the Gravettians for instance in France, 
Austria, Moravia and South Russia are situated on natural routes for 
the herds’ seasonal migrations and, particularly in the last-named area, 
point to an appreciation of the advantages offered by accidents of the 
terrain that could be utilized in canalizing the movement in a collective 


II. G. D. CrarK, Prehistoric Europe : 
Economic Basis (London, 1952), 39. 
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hunt. Fishing opened up a quite new supply of food that Moustierians 
had conspicuously failed to exploit. Was their failure due to ignorance 
of the food-value of fish or to lack of equipment for catching them ? 
Both deficiencies in any case were remedied by the Aurignacians, and 
their ultimate successors in Europe, the Magdalenians, must have owed 
their prosperity in no small measure to salmon runs up the French rivers 
every summer. The only piece of undoubted fishing tackle that survives 
is the bone gorge. Simple fish-weirs may plausibly be inferred. Small 
sharp bones found in some caves may have formed parts of composite 
fish-hooks, but that is just a guess. True fish-hooks (of bone), fish-spears 
(leisters) and nets with floats are, however, attested from the Mesoli- 
thic. Clark has recently drawn attention to the possibility that the 
Magdalenians of France dried the fish, caught in the summer, for con- 
sumption during the winter as was done by the Amerinds of the North- 
west Pacific coast. 

In addition to discovering fresh sources of food, and inventing equip- 
ment for exploiting these, at least one Upper Palaeolithic society had 
found out a new method of kindling fire to supplement frictional methods 
that must have been employed much earlier ; the Magdalenians sometimes 
used flint and pyrites 1%, a process that gave rise to the familiar flint-and- 
steel appliances after iron-smelting had been discovered. 

Not content with fashioning composite tools at least one group of 
Upper Palaeolithic men went on to produce an artificial substance 
that does not occur as such in nature. Several groups are known to 
have modelled in clay though the results can be preserved only in most 
exceptional circumstances, as in the deep cave of Tuc d’Aubert. A moul- 
ded lump might easily have fallen into the fire and been baked hard. 
Apparently an intelligent mammoth-hunter at Dolni Véstonice (Moravia) 
noted the result of such an accident and repeated it deliberately ™. 
In any case at this encampment small figures of animals were modelled 
in a mixture of clay and ash and then fired in a hearth. Thereby of 
course a chemical change was affected, the heat driving out a molecule 
of water from the hydrated aluminium silicate to leave pottery that 
is no longer plastic and will not disintegrate in water. This much the 
mammoth-hunters of Dolni Véstonice had recognized. There is no 
evidence that the discovery was put to any more practical use nor that 
it was communicated to any other community even within the East 
Gravettian culture to which Dolni Véstonice belongs. Pottery had to 
be rediscovered at the end of the Ice Age, perhaps more than once! 

Of crucial importance is the first evidence for the discrimination and 
use of the numerical and metrical properties of objects. The construction 


12. See CLARK, op. cit., 42-7 and “‘ The Development of Fishing in Prehistoric 
Europe” ‘ Antiquaries’ Journal, xxviii (1948), 45-85. 

13. G. SarRauw, « Le Feu et son emploi », Annales du XX® Congr. arch. et histor. 
de Belgique (Gand, 1907), I, 196 ff. 

14. B. Kura, « Druhy sidelni objekt a paleolitické pec v Dolnich Véstonicich », 
Archeologiché Rozhledy, v (Praha, 1952), 193-7. 
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of any composite tool, for instance fitting flint blades into a wooden 
handle in making a knife, inevitably involves measurement — that 
is the comparison of two or more objects in respect to magnitude alone, 
ignoring for this purpose all other sensible properties. That in itself 
is no mean feat of abstraction. Whether the parts to be fitted were 
compared directly or by reference to a third object, an independent 
measure — a finger or a hands breadth — is naturally unknown. The 
use of a socially defined standard is of course highly improbable so early. 
Counting, that demands even more abstract thinking, is also safely 
deductible from strips of bone or ivory notched along one edge. These 
so closely resemble tally-sticks in recent use that they may be assumed 
to have had the same function. On this assumption dead mammoths 
or reindeer were regarded as units, sufficiently identical to be compared 
with equally identical notches on a strip of bone in respect of number 
alone. Whether or not palaeolithic Europeans had conventional names 
for any natural numbers, they could count and so did use “ the category 
of number ” whatever Levy-Bruhl might have said ! 

While art is traditionally contrasted with science, the celebrated 
manifestations of artistic capacity that survive from Upper Palaeolithic 
times, are indirectly relevant to this article in several respects. (i) We 
have already remarked indications of aesthetic feelings in Lower Palaeo- 
lithic behaviour. Upper Palaeolithic men not only perforated shells 
and carved bracelets and noseplugs of mammoth ivory, but also to deco- 
rate themselves or their weapons or cave walls collected and used sub- 
stances — coloured earths, amber, jet — that at the time did not serve 
for the satisfaction of any biological need directly or indirectly. 


(ii) The pictures incised on slabs of stone or pieces of bones and ivory 
and painted or engraved on cave walls illustrate a surprising capacity 
to reproduce in two dimensions what is perceived as three-dimensional. 
They illustrate therefore some practical knowledge of the rules of perspec- 
tive and optical laws. In the same way tubular bones, with one or more 
lateral perforations and with one end polished, and also perforated 
phalange bones have been most plausibly interpreted as musical instru- 
ments or at least whistles. If such interpretation be correct, their 
manufacture documents knowledge of some properties of vibrating 
columns of air, in more pompous terms, of some acoustic laws. 

(iii) The carvings in the round, bas-reliefs and paintings and engravings 
provide direct information as to the contents of the artists’ knowledge 
and some hints as to its structure. At least in the Franco-Cantabrian 
province the delineation of animals is so true to life that a zoologist 
can recognize the exact species intended. Indeed the best have all 
the qualities of portraits. They betoken very close and sympathetic 
observation of their subjects and also a remarkably vivid, but extremely 


15. SEEWALD, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der steinzeitlichen Musikinstrumenten 
Europas (Wien, 1934); ALLain, « Un appeau magdalénien », Bul. Soc. Préhist. 
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concrete memory (the execution of masterpieces in the complete darkness 
of deep caves suggests to me kinaesthetic as much as visual memory). 
The subject, always an animal of importance in the food-quest, is, 
however, completely objectified and isolated from its environment which 
is never even suggested. And no picture is a photographic reproduction 
of the two dimensional image of the beast that the artist might have 
seen reflected in a still pool but rather represent the beast as perceived, 
though never conceptualized. In one school for instance the horns of 
bison are shown as if viewed quarter face though the rest of the animal 
is in strict profile. Still one of the main charms of Franco-Cantabrian 
animal portraiture is its immediacy. In violent contrast to the lively 
and naturalistic portrayal of animals, birds and fishes stand the compa- 
ratively rare representations of the human figure **. None is natural- 
istic ; none could be mistaken for a portrait of a human individual ; 
most have no faces at all. The human figures in fact give the impression 
of caricatures, and this is true of the so-called Venus-figures of Eurasia 
and of the many representations of men and women in the South-east 
Spanish rockshelter art that may not be palaeolithic at all and in its 
still less datable African analogues. Now a caricature is also an abstrac- 
tion. We are then faced with the antinomy that animals (at least in 
the Franco-Cantabrian school) were depicted concretely and naturalist- 
ically, humans on the contrary abstractly; a faceless Venus-figure 
represents not a real living woman, but the idea of the female. Inevi- 
tably Durkheim’s ?’ footnote — “ the notion of class is founded on that 
of the human groups” — springs to mind. 


(iv) In addition to these conventional human figures Upper Palaeo- 
lithic artists have left more enigmatic marks that must be purely sym- 
bolic. Some are symbols the referents of which — e.g. sex-organs — 
are obviously enough though they hardly exhaust the meanings assigned 
to them by a lost social convention. Others seem purely geometric, 
but surely had had some symbolic signification. One variety, though 
undecipherable, is relevant in another context. Painted blobs and still 
more cup-like depressions “cup-marks”’ pecked out on rock appear 
to implicate some continuity in tradition between the Upper Palaeolithic 
and the Middle Palaeolithic on the one hand and the Neolithic on the 
other. At La Ferrassie (Dordogne) such cup marks not only adorn 
an engraved slab found in the Aurignacian level but occur lower down 
in the same cave on the underside of a block used to protect the skull 
in Moustierian burial 6. (It is irrelevant whether Neandertalers them- 
selves made the latter marks or merely selected a stone that bore natural 
cup marks). The same symbols are of course quite common in the 
Neolithic and Palaeometallic (Early Bronze) Ages, again often in con- 
nexion with burials. 

16. E. Saccasyn-della Santa, Les Figures humaines du 
eurasiatique (Anvers, 1947). ‘Add the * portrait ” 


sur l’Anglin, Illustrated London News ( 1949), II. 
17. Elementary Forms of Religious Life (London, n. d.), p. 19, n. 2. 
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(v) The practice of a useful craft, no actual products of which are 
the least likely to survive, can be deduced from another geometric 
pattern in the Upper Palaeolithic repertoire. The maeander or Greek 
key pattern was very accurately engraved on objects of mammoth ivory 
from Mezin in the Ukraine. The pattern is quite complicated and was 
in fact relatively seldom used in prehistoric art. Yet Dr. Weltfisch 
has recently shown that it arises almost automatically from a fairly 
simple kind of basketry weave. Of course it is a priori likely that palaeo- 
lithic communities had discovered how to plait twigs and grasses, but 
the basketry pattern from Mezin is the nearest approach to direct evidence 
till the Mesolithic ; from that period wicker-fish traps or weels have been 
preserved in North European peat-bogs. Incidentally simple basketry 
patterns automatically illustrate geometrical propositions that were 
utilized at least by the oldest literate communities ; the chequer pattern, 
for instance, is a visual statement of the formula for the area of a 
rectangle. 

Finally the cave art provides the most convincing argument for suppo- 
sing that palaeolithic societies, like savage communities on a comparable 
technological level today, organized their information on what are 
generally called “ magical” lines. What motive could have inspired 
the execution of elaborate portraits of game animals in very inaccessible 
positions in the remotest recesses of dark tortuous caves? Perhaps 
beliefs such as “‘ As surely as the artist’s brush strokes create a painted 
horse on the cave wall, so surely will there be an edible horse for us to 
hunt ” or “ As I draw this dart transfixing the bison I have depicted, 
so shall our darts pierce the prey in the chase outside ”. If palaeolithic 
societies did act on some such beliefs, it is certain that faith in the causal 
efficiency of the pictorial wounding of a painted bison did not deter 
the huntsmen from inflicting deadly wounds on living bison. Magical 
causes are not substitutes, but supplements, for physical causes or rather 
preliterate societies have not succeeded as well as modern scientists in 
isolating efficient causes. 

So, if only for its magical content, the information accumulated by 
any palaeolithic society must have been ordered by very different cate- 
gories to make a very different pattern from those characterizing the 
worlds of science and even of common sense today. Nor can we assume 
that the pattern was the same for all palaeolithic societies save in so far 
as it comprised as a component a pattern such as scientists find verifiable. 
For, however close the abstract similarity of the categories employed 
by the simpler societies of today, the whole tendency of recent anthro- 
pology has been to discredit theories of unilinear evolution whether 
in material culture, social organization or noumenological beliefs. If 
then we admit with Durkheim, as I am convinced we must, an historical 
evolution of the rules of logic, we are not thereby entitled to assume one 
single “‘ primitive logic ” from which our logic has been born. “ Each 
civilization has its organized system of concepts which characterizes it. ” 

This brings us at once to the question as to how far information acqui- 
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red by one society could be or was communicated to others. By Upper 
Palaeolithic times the wealth of the archaeological record is such that 
we can recognize a very substantial number of contemporary or successive 
societies, sharply distinguished from one another by contrasted traditions 
in flint-working and by divergent types of tools and weapons, styles 
in art, fashions in personal adornment, burial rites and soon. And the 
diversity was certainly greater than a prehistorian can hope to detect. 

The comparatively rapid divergence of traditions expressed in the 
multiplication of archaeologically distinguishable cultures presumably 
reflects an at least equal divergence in the symbolic means of communic- 
ation whereby the traditions were maintained. It is thus in itself a 
positive argument for the use of phonetic languages by Upper Palaeo- 
lithic societies. For phonetic symbols (being-time series) are much 
less probable and much less mimetic than gesture symbols. Their 
meanings, that is, are much more purely conventional than most 
of the signs used in known kinetic languages. The same inference 
might be drawn from the accelerated tempo of change in the archaeo- 
logical record. The Upper Palaeolithic on Zeuner’s chronology occupies 
some 80,000 years as compared with the 400,000 or more assigned by 
the same author to the Lower and Middle Palaeolithic. Moreover the 
environmental changes — in Europe an interstadial and two re-advances 
in the last Glaciation — were far less violent than the alternations bet- 
ween Glacials and Interglacials that divided up the longer period. 
The observable changes are indeed relatively small compared with those 
detected in the same area during a single millennium of the Neolithic, 
but are none the less much more conspicuous than anything detectable 
in a comparable interval at earlier stages. In France for instance Mag- 
dalenian VI is technologically and artistically further from Aurignacian I 
than is Micoquian from early Acheulean. In so far as this apparent 
change in tempo be not due to the accidents of the archaeological record, 
it might reasonably be attributed to the increasing use of a more flexible 
system of symbols with which to “ operate in the head ” as a substitute 
for physical trial and error processes. (Of course a priority of kinetic 
over phonetic language, of bodily gestures over spoken words, is abso- 
lutely undemonstrable and must remain one of two equally plausible 
guesses). 

It is thus very probable that there were at least as many distinct 
languages as there were archaeological cultures. The babel of tongues 
would inevitably impose graver obstacles to “ international ” intercourse 
than it does today. 

Now opportunities for such “ international ” intercourse are attested 
even in the Old Stone Age by bones of Atlantic fish in the caves of Gri- 
maldi on the Riviera and by Mediterranean shells found on settlement 
sites in the Dordogne and on the Middle Dnieper. Archaeologists hope 
to be able to trace also the diffusion of ideas, at least of discoveries and 
inventions, from one society to another by the distribution of distinctive 
types and techniques over several archaeological provinces. 
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The Solutrean 1* has been thought to offer evidence of such diffusion 
and also for continuity of tradition between Middle and Upper Palaeo- 
lithic. The culture is characterized by delicate lance-heads or even 
arrow-heads, made on thin flakes trimmed all over one or both faces 
by shallow flaking. The trimming could in most cases be effected by 
an improved version of the Acheulian baton-technique but in some types 
pressure flaking must have been used as well. Some at least of the flakes 
thus trimmed have been made from disc cores of Middle Palaeolithic 
(Moustierian) type rather than prismatic or pyramidal blade cores. 
Now in France and Spain Solutrean implements and techniques appear 
somewhat abruptly in layers separated from the Moustierian by deep 
deposits containing blade tools distinctive of the Aurignacian and Peri- 
gordian or Gravettian cultures. At the same time there is a marked 
decline in the bone industry and in works of art. It really looks as if 
the Solutrean were introduced by well-armed invaders. But still such 
cannot have annihilated the established populations since the artistic 
tradition is not completely broken and in the uppermost Solutrean 
horizons many flints are exactly like those of the latest Gravettian save 
that they are retouched in Solutrean technique. Finally this technique 
itself disappears locally and in the Magdalenian we witness a revival 
of Aurignacian and Gravettian traditions, as if the diffusion of Solutrean 
types and techniques made no permanent contribution to the technical 
traditions accumulated by glacial societies in Western Europe. 

In Central Europe?” and South Russia on the contrary the local 
Solutrean seems to follow directly on a local Moustierian ®, that is dis- 
tinguished from the better known Franco-Cantabrian by a more frequent 
use of bifacial trimming on flake tools as well as on small hand-axes. 
At Kostienki #4 this Solutrean is followed by a true blade culture, known 
also in Central Europe, agreeing with the French Gravettian in a use of 
bone, the production of works of art and even in the forms of flint 
implements, but distinguished in its flint work by some bifacial retouching 
rather in Solutrean style. Again the North African Aterian is essentially 
a Levalloisean industry, practised in one instance * at least by men 
of Neandertaloid physical type, but including leaf-shaped lance-heads 
of Solutrean shape and trimmed all over both faces. Finally Solutrean 
techniques of bifacial working of flakes were used for the production 
of Yuma and Folsom points, the oldest well defined flint types of the 


18. « A propos de l'industrie atérienne », Bul. Soc. Préhist. 
xlvii (1950), 56-62 ; Les Subdivisions du Paléolithique supérieur (Paris, 1937), 34 

19. G. Freund, Blattspitzen des Paldolithikums in Europa (Bonn, 1952). 

20. In Crimea Kiik-koba and Cokuréa, TINQA, v (1935), 132 ff. and 200 ff. 
Cf. Ilskaya on the Kuban, ibid., 213-221. 

21. EFIMENKO, 330-1 ; he assigns the Solutroid industry here and at 


Iiskaya to the east fatorgiada but a transfer to the subsequent Interstadial seems. 
not impossible 

22. M. S. SEMYiREK, “ Fossil Man in Tangier” ; B. Howe and H. Movtus, 
“A Stone Age Cave Site in Tangier ”’,  yepee of Peabody Museum, xvi, 3 and 
xviii, 1 (Cambridge, Mass, 1940, 1947). 
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New World, and very widely indeed for the production of arrow-heads 
in the Old World Neolithic. 

Now typologically it is easy to derive Solutrean types and techniques 
from some Acheulian-Moustierian hybrid, a Moustérien a tradition acheu- 
léenne. But the same development may have taken place independently 
at several places, so that the Solutrean cannot be very confidently 
invoked to prove diffusion of technical knowledge. To France such 
knowledge was most probably brought by a migration, but there it 
seems to have had no lasting effect in practice. Nor are other archaeo- 
logical evidences for the communication of ideas across cultural frontiers 
much more conclusive. 

In England isolated Magdalenian objects found in a few caves asso- 
ciated with types of the native Creswellian culture could easily have 
been brought by actual visitors from France with which Great Britain 
was still linked by land, and in any case the devices they illustrate were 
not demonstrably incorporated in the native culture nor reproduced 
locally. On the other hand needles, that appear in Europe first in late 
Solutrean or Magdalenian contexts, were made also on the Yenesei and 
the Angara in Siberia ** and even at Chou-kou-tien near Peiping in 
China *, and in both regions drilling was applied to bone or stone, but 
the associated flint tools in no case are made of blades and indeed 
resemble Moustierian more than Magdalenian or even Solutrean types. 
Needles and drills in fact belong to local Siberian and Chinese cultures, 
otherwise quite distinct from any European assemblage. Prehistorians 
assume, at least as an heuristic device, that needling and drilling were 
diffused, but cannot yet establish whence they were diffused and so 
that they were in fact diffused at all. 

If then we attempt to sum up the useful information accumulated 
and applied in practice at the end of the Pleistocene period, we must 
not imply that it was organized as a body of knowledge, communicable 
to, and shared by, all palaeolithic societies. The applications which 
alone can be observed, are doubtless embodiments of traditional lore 
accumulated and maintained by distinct social units and presumably 
expressed in equally distinct conventional symbols if not encased in 
divergent logical frames too. That some of this information was never- 
theless pooled is at best a deduction from the observed distribution in 
the Mesolithic or Neolithic of devices and techniques like bow-and-arrows, 
geometric microliths, needles, harpoons, pressure-flaking, drilling, well 
beyond the bounds of the particular archaeological cultures amongst 
which they are observed in the Palaeolithic. But this argument applies 
solely to information that was translated not only into action, but also 
into substantial instruments of action. 

Equally useful information about the habits of the mammoth and the 


23. See also TINQA, v, 260-66 (Afontova Gora), 278-281 (Maléta). 

24. Pet, Wen Cuuna, “‘ The Upper Cave Industry of Chou-kou-tien ”, Palaeon- 
tologia Sinica, D 9 (120), (Peiping, 1939) ; here stone beads were perforated by 
drilling, but not the needle eyelet. 
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woolly rhinoceros, accumulated and successfully applied by Palaeolithic 
societies, has, in default of writing, vanished totally. We have no clue 
how widely similar information about more permanent phenomena was 
shared among contemporary societies or transmitted to their cultural 
heirs. 

The following incomplete list of the material embodiments of informa- 
tion that have survived in the archaeological record purports then only 
to present the “applied science” of some Palaeolithic societies that 
was eventually replicated by, if not communicated to, a substantial 
proportion of our species. If it assumes diffusion, it carries no implica- 
tion as to any symbolic form in which such applied science was trans- 
mitted. 


scraper (hides) wedge missiles 
awl ?chopper spear-thrower 
needle mallet bow-and-arrows 
knife spoke-shave harpoon 
graver (stone, bone, arrow-shaft-straightener gorge 

wood) hammer whistle 
saw (bone) punch (flint) flute 
drill-bit (bone, stone) sinew-frayer tally stick 
borer (bone, stone) strike-a-light two-dimensional drawing 
polishing stones (bone) lamp 
plane (wood) paint-grinder 


Only appliances that actually survive have been included : traps, frictional 
devices for fire-production, etc., though confidently inferrable, are deli- 
berately omitted. The words in brackets indicate the sort of materials 
to which the tool was probably applied. 


“* Mesolithic ” denotes no new cultural stage but just a continuation 
of the Palaeolithic *5 into the Geological Recent or Holocene till the effects 
of the Neolithic Revolution become evident. At the same time the 
“* Mesolithic ” section of the archaeological record is very poorly defined 
save in Northern Europe *, Western Europe, Crimea, Palestine and 
perhaps the Sudan ®’ though in the first-named province its documenta- 
tion is exceptionally rich. Hence the Mesolithic can conveniently be 


25. A stri instance of continuity of tradition in Europe from the A 
cian into the Mesolithic is seen in the choice of the same arbitrary method for 
detaching lo —_ from antlers. J. G. D. Crark, “ The Groove and Splinter 
Technique of king Antler”, Archivo de Prehistoria Levantina, iv (Valencia, 


1953), 7-65. But. the’ early Mesolithic Ahrensbu used a different method. 
‘7; G. D. The Mesolithic Settlement Northern Europe (Cambridge, 


mT remains the best 
ithic ” by, or earlier than, the Neolitbic 


the “ 


source. 
27. A. ARKELL, Early Khartoum (Lond 949). But it may be doubted whether 
Khartoum Mesoli is really wnat 
Revolution. 
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treated as an appendix to the Upper Palaeolithic with which it is some- 
times combined under a single designation Miolithic *. 

We may note first the following embodiments of applied science to 
be added to the list just given : 


chisel (wood-working) hook (fishing) sledge 
adze (wood-working) leister (fishing) paddle 
?axe (wood-working) weel (fishing) boat 


net and float (fishing) 


The development of an efficient kit of wood-working tools is reliably 
attested for the early post-glacial only in Northern Europe. It may 
be regarded as an adjustment to the spread of forest over regions for- 
merly covered with open steppe, bare tundra or ice-sheets, but no 
similar adjustment is detectable in the equally well-wooded regions 
of Atlantic Europe. The flint adze — or axe — blades, expressing this 
adjustment are edged by one or two transverse flakes, an ingenious 
process termed the “‘tvanchet” technique. A rather similar technique 
is illustrated on certain Acheulian hand-axes termed “ cleavers ” that 
are common in Africa and the Indian peninsula, but rather rare in 
Europe. Later adze-blades made by the true tranchet blow occur 
in Palestine, Egypt and even the Solomon Islands, posing a 
knotty problem for diffusionists. East of the Baltic where large flint 
nodules were scarce adze blades were made of fine grained rock edged 
by the grinding technique applied to bone and antler in the Upper 
Palaeolithic. The result is of course the polished stone celt, the ubi- 
quitous type fossil of the Neolithic, but this does not imply that all this 
tool was diffused from Mesolithic Northern Europe. Indeed a stone 
chisel or wedge, thus sharpened, is known already from a late Palaeo- 
lithic site on the Don ®. 

“The domestication of the dog ”, deducible from its skeletal remains 
or doggnawed bones from all provinces, need not be an application of 
any novel kind of information though it is a potential source of such. 
Dogs presumably just attached themselves to men’s encampments 
without becoming dependent on human foresight for the provision of 
food and water or for protection against predators. Men did not there- 
fore need, and had little opportunity for acquiring such intimate acquain- 
tance with the sexual and other habits and organs of their canine com- 
panions as was demanded and offered by the care and breeding of cattle, 
sheep and goats. The domestication of the dog is in itself not the first 
step in stock-breeding. It did, however give the opportunity of learning 
how to direct and control a really living instrument that could be made 
useful in the chase and eventually in rounding up gregarious animals 


like sheep and even for pulling sledges. 


= g. by MENGHIN, dey Steindeil (Wien, 1931). 
N. Roaacrv, « Kostienki IV » (Moscow, 1940), 36-40. 
rI04 Transactions of the II iil se Conference of the Association for 
the Study of the Quaternary Period in Europe, Leningrad-Moscow, 
1935. 
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LES PLUS ANCIENNES CIVILISATIONS D’ELEVEURS 
DES STEPPES D’ASIE CENTRALE 


par 
Karl JETTMAR *. 


I. Délimitation du probléme. 

II. Les plus anciens groupes culturels ayant pratiqué l’élevage : 
en Sibérie méridionale ; 
dans le Kazakhstan du Nord-Ouest ; 
en Transbaikalie. 


III. La situation archéologique dans les territoires limitrophes. 
IV. Discussion. 

V. Déductions possibles. 

VI. Difficultés et probabilité de la reconstitution effectuée. 


I 


entre les 40° et 50° degrés de latitude N.}, l’élevage joue un 
réle si important qu’il est 4 peine possible d’imaginer |’existence 
humaine en dehors de lui. Il a marqué de son empreinte toute la culture 
spirituelle et matérielle des peuples qui habitent ces régions et ses réper- 
cussions se font sentir jusque dans l'art et la philosophie de ces peuples ?. 
L’élevage, en Asie Centrale, a d’ailleurs conservé, en beaucoup de ses 
aspects, un caractére primitif. Dans ces immenses troupeaux migrateurs, 
que l'homme suit en nomade, beaucoup de bétes demeurent a peine domes- 
tiquées. 
C’est pourquoi l’on a émis l’hypothése, il y a déja longtemps, que 
l’élevage et l'état nomade des tribus qui le pratiquaient avaient da 


D ANS l’immense ceinture de steppes qui s’étend, en Asie Centrale, 


* Article commandé par Mrs J. Hawkes, Co-Directeur du vol. I. Traduit de 
lallemand. 

1. Voir les limites de la région étudiée sur la carte jointe de Bacon 1953, fig. 2, 
cp. aussi Bacon 1946, KROEBER 1947, NAROLL 1950, PATAI 1951. (Voir les réfé- 
rences complétes dans la bibliographie a la fin de l'article). 

2. Cf. MINNS 1945. 
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exister en Asie Centrale depuis les temps les plus reculés, et que peut-¢tre 
ils y ont méme leur berceau *. W. ScHMIDT soutient que sans l’existence 
d’importants troupeaux d’animaux domestiqués, l’homme n’aurait pas 
pu subsister dans ces vastes régions de steppes. 

Cette thése n’a pas été sans étre contestée. D’autres savants s’en sont 
tenus strictement a l’opinion de Haun, selon laquelle l’élevage des 
troupeaux aurait eu son origine en Proche-Orient dans des communautés 
d’agriculteurs et se serait ensuite répandu jusque dans les steppes ‘. 
Il faudrait donc tenir les phénoménes qui ont été considérés, selon la 
premiére hypothése, comme primitifs et primaires, comme étant au 
contraire tardifs et secondaires, c’est-a-dire résultant d’une spécialisation 
d’un systéme de culture autrefois complexe. 

On peut naturellement envisager encore d’autres solutions ®, mais 
toutes trouveront place entre ces deux extrémes. 

Cette discussion pourrait étre facilement tranchée si les données 
archéologiques permettaient de dégager les plus anciennes communautés 
d’éleveurs dans les steppes de l’Asie Centrale : si leurs cultures apparais- 
saient anciennes et indépendantes il faudrait pencher pour la premiére 
hypothése ; si elles s’avéraient secondaires et marquées par de nettes 
influences méridionales, il faudrait s’en tenir 4 l’interprétation de HAHN. 

Malheureusement tant d’obstacles s’opposent a pareille délimitation 
archéologique qu’il est presque 4 craindre que cette question ne soit 
jamais élucidée. 

La principale difficulté tient 4 ce que la preuve la plus évidente de 
l’existence d’un systéme d’élevage ne peut étre donnée que par des osse- 
ments pouvant étre attribués indubitablement 4 des animaux domes- 
tiques. Mais de telles déterminations sont souvent difficiles pour certains 
animaux domestiques, surtout lorsqu’ils constituent des troupeaux migra- 
teurs. De plus, on ne peut affirmer l’existence de l’élevage qu’en présence 
de stations auprés desquelles se trouvent des tertres de débris impor- 
tants. En Asie Centrale, de semblables découvertes restent rares, étant 
donné l’immense travail d’érosion qui s’y fait. C’est pourquoi les 
recherches doivent se baser surtout sur des fouilles de nécropoles. Mais 
nous savons, par de nombreux travaux d’excavations, que méme lorsque 
l’existence d’animaux domestiques est confirmée, leurs os n’étaient pas 
toujours placés dans les tombeaux. II serait donc hasardeux de tirer 
des conclusions d’une absence de preuves. 

De plus, nos recherches sont rendues difficiles du fait de l’immense 
étendue d’une région qui a été trés irréguliérement explorée. Pour pou- 
voir résoudre le probléme de facon a ne pas laisser subsister de doutes, 
nous aurions besoin de tout un réseau de stations, exhumées avec des 
moyens modernes. 

Il faudrait aussi établir un ordre chronologique bien déterminé pour 


Fior 1930, enfin W. Scumipt avec sa bibliographie. 
Egalement, Hann (ceuvre principale 1896) et, aussi, parmi les publications 
moderne, KotTHE 1948, LATTIMORE 1948, BEARDSLEY 1953- 
5. Cf. JETTMAR 1948, HERMANNS 1949 et 1952. 
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l'ensemble du matériel 4 étudier, afin de pouvoir décider ce qui doit étre 
considéré comme « les plus anciennes communautés d’éleveurs ». Si nous 
ne disposons pas d’un solide systéme chronologique, il nous est impossible 
de parler de la communauté « la plus ancienne ». 

Ces difficultés et d’autres encore ont empéché jusqu’ici que le probléme 
fat traité systématiquement. Elles rendent encore actuellement impossible 
une solution définitive. 

Il est vrai que ces derniéres années de nouvelles recherches archéolo- 
giques ont été entreprises en Asie Centrale, plus vastes que toutes celles 
faites jusqu’ici. Elles permettent de fixer une chronologie solide, sur 
laquelle il est possible de s’appuyer, tout au moins en ce qui concerne 
un secteur, la Sibérie Méridionale*. Pour deux autres secteurs — le 
Kazakhstan du Nord-Ouest et la Transbaikalie, cette chronologie est un 
peu moins sire. Mais il est possible que ces étendues septentrionales 
relativement limitées soient susceptibles de nous fournir des renseigne- 
ments concernant les régions contigués non encore explorées et qu’elles 
refiétent avec fidélité — comme elles l’ont fait aux temps historiques — 
les grands bouleversements et les lignes de rupture dans l’évolution des 
steppes. Nous pourrions alors, utilisant ces renseignements comme autant 
d’instruments de mesure, reconstituer les phases de ]’évolution du terri- 
toire tout entier. 

C’est pourquoi nous nous proposons dans cette étude d’élucider quels 
groupes culturels de ces trois régions peuvent étre considérés provisoi- 
rement comme étant les plus anciennes communautés d’éleveurs et quel 
est leur aspect particulier. Nous examinerons ensuite, en nous référant 
a la chronologie valable pour le moment, quels sont leurs rapports avec 
les communautés les plus anciennes d’éleveurs en dehors de la région 
des steppes et quelle en pourrait étre la signification. Il nous restera 
alors 4 poser la question décisive : sommes-nous en droit de supposer 
que l’ensemble d’objets trouvés le plus ancien nous autorisera a déter- 
miner effectivement le stade le plus ancien de domestication ? Nous ne 
pourrons justifier nos raisonnements ultérieurs que si nous pouvons 
répondre affirmativement a cette question. 


II 


SIBERIE MERIDIONALE. 


Les auteurs russes comprennent sous le nom de Sibérie Méridionale : 
V Altai, le cours supérieur de l’Ob, et le bassin de Minussinsk avec le Sayan. 
Leurs parties non boisées représentent les territoires les plus riches en 
trouvailles de l’Union Soviétique. Des tentatives pour établir un ordre 
chronologique ont été faites avec succés pour la premiére fois par TALL- 


6. HaNéAR 1952 p. 171. 
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Emplacement des centres d’élevage traités dans cet article dans leur ordre 
chronologique : 


Centre d’origine au Proche-Orient. 


. Néolithique de la Russie méridionale avec élevage. 


Néolithique chinois et stations du type Linnsi. 


. Culture Afanasievo. 
. Tribus du Kazakhstan du Nord-Ouest. 


Transbaikalie. 
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GREN’, puis continuées avec circonspection par MERHART®. Mais ce 
n’est que TEPLOUKHOV ® qui réussit 4 établir un systéme chronologique 
définitif que Gryaznov ™ développa plus en détail, en lui donnant des 
bases solides. KISELEV a continué les fouilles de TEPLoUKHOv, procédé 
a quelques corrections chronologiques, souvent discutables, et surtout 
publié un résumé important des travaux accomplis ™. Les périodes 
suivantes intéressent notre étude ™ : 

1. Néolithique. Il a été impossible jusqu’ici de subdiviser cette époque, 
pour laquelle on dispose surtout de restes de stations. La datation 
peut en étre fixée par rapport a la culture Serovo de Cisbaikalie et au 
début du Néolithique de l’Europe orientale 1°. Grace a la stratigraphie 
de ces stations, on a pu prouver que ces manifestations étaient antérieures 
a la civilisation Afanasievo. Elles se terminent avant la fin du 3° millé- 


naire avant J.-C. 

2. Civilisation Ajfanasievo. Elle est caractérisée par l'utilisation et 
l’extraction du cuivre et a été reconstituée presque exclusivement 4 
partir de sépultures. Les dates ont été fixées par les rapports de cette 
civilisation avec la Pontide ™ (c’est-a-dire avec la civilisation des tombes 
primitives 4 fosse et celle des catacombes) 1° et par les rapports qui la 
relient, a l'Est, aux cultures Kitoi et Glazkovo primitive de Cisbaikalie. 
Ces derniéres civilisations, de leur cété, ont des relations éloignées jus- 
qu’en Europe Centrale et Septentrionale 1°. De plus, elles étaient en liai- 
son avec le Sud (Iran et bassin du Tarim). Dates absolues par KISELEV : 
fin du 3° millénaire avant J.-C. jusque vers 1700 avant J.-C. GRYAZNOV 
pense que cette civilisation a duré plus longtemps, jusqu’a 1500 
avant J.-C. Les Kurgans de Tes appartiendraient 4 la phase tardive de 
l’époque en question. 

3. Civilisation Andronovo (Age du bronze ancien). Elle est certainement 
issue, du moins en partie, d’Afanasievo. On peut distinguer un stade initial 
(4 Okunev Ulus) ” et un stade évolué (céramique avec motifs typiques 
de méandres). Les dates ont été fixées d’aprés les rapports existant 
entre cette civilisation et celle des tombeaux 4 charpente de la Russie 


. TALLGREN 1917. 

4 Résumé par MERHART 1928. 

9. TEPLOUKHOV 1927, 1929 a, 1929 b. 

10. GRYAZNOV I94I. 

11. KISELEV 1949, 2° édition 1951. GRYAZNov y apporte d’importantes informa- 
tions complémentaires en 1950 et 1951. 

12. Nous pouvons négliger ici le paléolithique et 1’épi ithique, l’existence 
du chien domestique ayant sans doute pay *élevage — D’autres animaux 
domestiques manquent. Voir la bibl. de Erimznxo et BEREGOVAYA 1941 et Sos- 
NOVSKIi 1933 b. 

13. KISELEV 1951, pp. 13-22. OKLADNIKOV 1949 @, Pp. 13. 

14. KISELEV 1951, Ppp. 32-33. LOEHR 1951, pp. 124-126 donne des indications 


sur des tentatives faites antérieurement pour fixer les dates de ces civilisations. 

15. On trouvera des indications sur les dates fixées pour ces périodes dans les 
plus récents résultats publiés par PassEK 1949, pp. 210-230, IESSEN 1950, pp. 197- 
200, BRIUSOV 1952. 

16. OKLADNIKOV 1950 a, pp. 135-137. 

17. KOMAROVA 1947, Pp. 51. 
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méridionale et avec Seima et en tenant compte du fait qu’Andronovo, 
dans la région de Minussinsk, se place certainement avant la civilisation 
de Karasuk 18. D’aprés KISELEV, les dates seraient 1700-1200 avant J.-C. ; 
par contre GRYAZNOV ® propose 1500-1000 avant J.-C. 


4. Civilisation de Karasuk (age du bronze moyen). Ses représentants 
pénétrérent, prétend-on, dans le bassin de Minussinsk en venant du 
Sud-Est, du pays d’Ordos *. Les dates ont été fixées d’aprés les rapports 
existant entre cette civilisation et la civilisation Andronovo tardive au 
Sud de l’Oural et d’aprés l’apparition de types Ordos qu’on a également 
retrouvés 4 Anyang, ow ils appartiennent a la fin du deuxiéme millénaire 
avant J.-C. Dates : d’aprés KISELEV, 1200, d’aprés GRYAZNOV, 1000 a 
700 avant J.-C., mais une plus longue durée n’est pas exclue. 


Indices en faveur de l’existence d’un élevage, en ce qui concerne les 
quatre périodes indiquées ci-dessus : 

1. Des os d’animaux ont souvent été trouvés dans les stations et tom- 
beaux du néolithique, mais ils proviendraient exclusivement de gibier *.. 


2. Dans le cimetiére d’Afanasievaya gora, deux tombes contenaient 
des os de mouton, une tombe des os de mouton et de bovins, une autre 
des os de boeuf et de cheval, une des os de boeuf, une tombe des os de 
mouton et de cheval. On suppose que ces os proviennent d’animaux extra- 
ordinairement robustes. Dans un cimetiére de |’Altai, on a trouvé des 
os de mouton dans trois tombes. A Syda, on a mis 4 jour une vertébre 
de mouton, non pas dans une sépulture mais dans les remblais. Les auteurs 
russes considérérent ces trouvailles comme suffisantes pour admettre 
que la civilisation d’Afanasievo avait connu des chevaux, des bceufs 
et des moutons domestiqués **, La présence sporadique d’os d’animaux 
domestiques s’expliquerait par le fait qu’en général le rituel ne prescri- 
vait pas de viande pour le repas des morts. 

3. Les anciennes fouilles ne signalent pas la découverte d’os d’animaux 
dans les tombeaux et ce n’est qu’exceptionnellement, comme pour les 
sépultures d’Ulus Podkuninskii, que des os de bovins sont cités *. 
Mais on ne saurait douter que la domestication du mouton ait été pra- 
tiquée, puisqu’on confectionnait des vétements de laine de mouton de 
différentes qualités *4. Il est probable qu’on faisait un élevage intensif 
de chevaux et de bovins, comme le prouvent les stations bien explorées 
de la méme culture de l’Oural du Sud *. 


4. On a des renseignements précis sur les sépultures de l’époque Kara- 


18. KISELEV 1951, p. 146. 

19. GRYAZNOV I94I, p. 271. 

20. Apergu dans JETTMAR 1950 avec une bibliographie complémentaire. 
21. KISELEV 1951, pp. 17-22. 

22. KISELEV 1951, pp. 28 et 45-48. 

23. KISELEV 1951, p. 73 et JETTMAR 1951, pp. 142-145. 

24. SOSNOVSKIi 1934. 

25. SAL’NIKOV I95I C, pp. 122-124. 
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suk **, Le mouton occupait la premiére place parmi les dons funébres 
(et aussi dans l’art et le culte). Viennent ensuite le boeuf, le cheval et 
— fait curieux — le chameau. 


Conclusion : 


La plus ancienne civilisation ayant pratiqué l’élevage en Sibérie Méri- 
dionale est, d’aprés les données dont nous disposons, la civilisation d’Afa- 
nasievo. Comme il existe, 4 ce sujet, un excellent résumé en langue 
anglaise ®”, nous nous contenterons de signaler que, par sa céramique 
de pots a fond pointu, ornementés par des motifs en arétes de poissons 
et ses ustensiles en os et en pierre, elle se rattache étroitement a la tra- 
dition néolithique de la Sibérie Occidentale, mais que, d’autre part, du 
fait de sa métallurgie et des quelques rares vases peints, elle sort du cadre 
des civilisations de la steppe et révéle une influence venue peut-étre 
des pays du Sud *, Sans en avoir de preuves, on peut supposer que l’agri- 
culture ne lui était pas étrangére. D’autre part, bien qu’on n’ait pas 
découvert de stations habitées de fagon continue, rien ne démontre 
qu'il s’agissait de nomades. Certains vases, rappelant les coupes a pied 
cruciforme de l’Europe Centrale et Orientale, indiquent que |’on entre- 
tenait des rapports étendus avec l’Occident, rapports qui se retrouvent 
dans le rituel funébre (dispersion d’ocre, premiers amoncellements de 
tumulus). Les cranes retrouvés sont de type « europide », ce qui ne — 
prouve pas du tout, il est vrai”, une appartenance au groupe indo- 
européen. Les dates entre lesquelles se place cette civilisation (fin du 
3° millénaire avant J.-C. et 1700 ou 1500 avant J.-C.) ne peuvent étre 
fixées avec plus de précision. 


KAZAKHSTAN DU NorpD-OUEST. 


Les auteurs russes désignent le Kazakhstan, ainsi que les républiques 
soviétiques qui le limitent au sud : le Turkmenistan, |’ Uzbekistan (y com- 
pris la Karakalpakie), la Kirghizie et le Tadjikistan par le nom d’ Asie 
Centrale russe. Alors que le bord méridional de ce territoire a retenu 
l’attention des archéologues depuis de nombreuses années déja ®, dans 
le domaine des steppes et des déserts et de la steppe boisée qui s’y rat- 
tache au Nord, trois régions seulement ont été explorées plus 4 fond : 
une étroite bande le long de la Mer Caspienne *4, la région de Semipa- 
latinsk *, enfin le Kazakhstan du N.-O. ou, plus exactement, le triangle 


26. Apergu de JETTMAR 1950, pp. 105-107. 

GAUL 1943. 

28. OKLADNIKOV croit que les peuplades Afanasievo sont venues d’Iran. Cf. 
par contre, KISELEV 1951, pp. 43-44. 

29. KIsELEV 1948. 

30. Cf. PuMPELLY 1908. Résumé dans McCown 1942 et ARNE 1945. 

31. BoRISKOVSKIi 1947, OKLADNIKOV 1949 b. 

32. ForMozov 1951 b, pp. 13-15. 
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Khorezm-Yalutorovsk-Guriev. Seule cette derniére région peut servir 
de base 4 nos recherches. On peut y distinguer, chronologiquement ® : 


1. Le Néolithique tardif avec deux groupes locaux : 


a) la civilisation Kel’teminar I dans le S.-O., représentée par la station 
bien connue de Dzanbas Kala IV * dont les dates ont pu étre fixées par 
ses rapports avec la civilisation Sigir du Moyen Oural *, avec la civili- 
sation Afanasievo (ou son stade préalable ?), la civilisation Serovo de 
Cisbaikalie **, I] n’y a pas de traces d’une influence exercée par les civi- 
lisations des catacombes et de Poltavka. A Dzanbas Kala IV des obser- 
vations stratigraphiques ont pu étre faites. La présence de débris de 
poterie peinte indique une vague influence du Sud (Cercle d’Anau) *. 
Toxstov place cette civilisation encore dans le 4° millénaire avant J.-C. ; 
d’aprés Formozov, les débuts remonteraient 4 la deuxiéme moitié du 
3° millénaire avant J.-C. 

b) le groupe Oural du Sud autour de Kustanai (stade I). Les dates 
ont été fixées par les rapports avec les civilisations de Kel’teminar et 
Afanasievo ®. 


2. L’Enéolithique. 

a) Kel’teminar II dans le S.-O. *. Les dates ressortent nettement des 
rapports relevés avec la céramique non peinte, cordonnée de Gorodsk 
(d’aprés PassEk Tripol’e C/II), avec les civilisations de Poltavka et 
des catacombes, soit le début du 2¢ millénaire avant J.-C. environ. 


b) Civilisation sud-ouralienne, stade II ® dont les dates sont déter- 
minées par des rapports avec l’Occident et des formes qui conduisent 
4 la civilisation d’Andronovo. Elle se place également au début du 2¢ mil- 
lénaire avant J.-C. 


3. La civilisation Andronovo (Age du bronze) s’étend sur tout le terri- 
toire. SAL’NIKOV “! y distingue trois stades : Fedorovka, Alakul’ et 
Zamaraievskoe. KRIVTSOVA-GRAKOVA la divise seulement en phase pré- 
coce (Fedorovka) et en phase tardive (céramique avec ornementation 
par bourrelets en argile) 47. Les dates sont déterminées par les rapports 
avec Seima “, avec la civilisation des tombeaux 4 charpente de la 
Pontide “4, et (dans sa derniére phase) avec la civilisation Karasuk 


33-. L’apergu le plus complet sur la période ancienne se trouve dans Formozov 
1951 b, sur la période plus récente dans SAL’NIKOV 1951 Cc. 

34. Cf. Totstov 1946 a, 1946b, 1948 a, 1948 b. FoRMOZOV 1945, 1949. 

35. DIMITRIEV 1951, RAUSENBAKH 1952. 

36. KISELEV 1951, pp. 28, 61-64. 

37. HANéAR 1950, p. 58. 

38. Formozov 1950 a, 1950b, 1950, 1951 b, pp. 10-11. 

39. Formozov 1951 b, pp. 7-10, PASSEK 1949, Ppp. 157-215. 

40. Formozov 1951 b, pp. 10-11. 

41. SAL’NIKOV 1951 Cc, pp. 109-120. 

42. Krivtsova-GRakova 1948, p. 163 et 1951, p. 180. 

43. GRYAZNOV I94I, Pp. 252. 

44. KISELEV 1951, pp. 96-99. 
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a l’Est “. D’aprés SaL’nrkov elle aurait duré, au total, de 1500 au 
vue siécle avant J.-C. KIsELEV estime qu'elle a débuté plus tét 
(1700 avant J.-C.) et s’est aussi terminée un peu plus tét 4. 


Indices en faveur de la pratique de V'élevage, pour les trois périodes 
indiquées ci-dessus : 

1. Malgré de patientes recherches, il n’a pas été possible de retrouver 
des animaux domestiques 4 la station Dzanbas Kala IV. La disposition 
des agglomérations dans les deux groupes n’indique pas non plus la pré- 
sence d’éleveurs. Mais la chasse et la péche étaient intensivement pra- 
tiquées, comme il a été démontré ®. 


2. Kel’teminar II. La station Saksaul’skaya fournit, dans la couche 
des habitations, des os d’animaux domestiques (moutons : 80 %, bovins : 
20 %) ; la station Agispe fournit des ossements de mouton domestique ®. 

La civilisation de l’Oural du Sud donna, comme animaux domestiques 
a Tersek Karagai des os de bovins et de cheval, 4 Zatobol’skaya des 
os de cheval, 4 Svedlyi Dzarkul’ des os de boeuf et de mouton. On est 
frappé par la disposition des stations qui différe de celle de la phase 
précédente. Elles semblent avoir été destinées 4 servir de séjour a des 
éleveurs ©. 


3. D’aprés la reconstitution excellente que nous donne SAL’NIKOV, 
on posséde de nombreux ossements de l’époque de la civilisation d’ Andro- 
novo 5! : os de mouton, de bovins, de chevaux. On remarque que ces 
animaux domestiques se distinguent nettement des animaux sauvages 
de la méme espéce et que le gibier manque totalement. Ces peuplades 
étaient manifestement des éleveurs passionnés et on a démontré qu’elles 
s’adonnaient aussi a l’agriculture. A quelques exceptions prés, les che- 
vaux de l’époque Fedorovka avaient la taille de poneys; par contre 
ceux de l’époque Alakul’ (a partir de 1200 avant J.-C. ?) étaient parti- 
culiérement robustes et servaient probablement 4 |’équitation. 


Conclusion. 


Les civilisations Kel’teminar II et la période terminale de la civilisation 
sudouralienne représentent les plus anciennes communautés d’éleveurs 
dont l’existence a pu étre prouvée. Elles font partie d’un stade de tran- 
sition, oh un vieux fond autochtone s’est trouvé fusionné avec des élé- 
ments d’influence occidentale. L’apparition simultanée d’objets en métal 
est typique 4 ce sujet. On observe également l’apparition précoce et 


45. GRYAZNOV 1952, p. 162. 

46. SAL’NIKOV 1951 Cc, pp. 147-148. 

47. KISELEV 1951, p. 105 et p. 97. 

48. Totstov 1948 a, p. 60, Formozov 1951 b, pp. 6-7 et 10-11. 
49. Formozov 1951 b, p. 7. 
50. Formozov 1951 b, Ir et p. 15. 


p. 
51. Pour ce qui suit, cf. SAL’NIKOV I951 Cc, pp. 122-124 et SAL’NIKOV 1952, 
pp. 70-71. 
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fréquente du cheval. Il ne s’agit sans doute pas de chevaux de selle, 
car il a été établi, pour la premiére période de la civilisation d’Andronovo 
qui suit directement la période qui nous intéresse, que le cheval était 
principalement utilisé pour la boucherie. Ce n’est que plus tard, a partir 
de 1200 (époque Alakul’) que nous trouvons, en plus de l’offrande usuelle 
de viande, un cheval tout entier enterré avec le mort — il s’agissait 
donc vraisemblablement du tombeau d’un cavalier, tels qu’on en trouve 
a la méme époque en Transcaucasie et plus tard parmi les Scythes et 
Sakas de la zone des steppes. Les civilisations Kel’teminar II et sud- 
ouralienne II se terminent par l’apparition d’influences étrangéres aux- 
quelles il faut sans doute attribuer les méandres ornementaux qui décorent 
les vases de l’époque Fedorovka de la civilisation Andronovo. A cette 
époque seulement on voit apparaitre l’agriculture qui s’alliera alors 
harmonieusement a l’élevage déja pratiqué. Cette évolution entraina, 
sans doute, un recul provisoire des tendances au nomadisme ™ qui 
s’étaient manifestées aux débuts des civilisations basées sur |’élevage. 


TRANSBAIKALIE. 


Dans |’énorme moitié orientale de la zone des steppes, seul le territoire 
entre le Gobi et le Baikal a été un peu mieux exploré, en particulier les 
régions ayant appartenu autrefois 4 l’Empire russe °°. L’érosion est peu 
marquée dans cette région et les rapports existant avec la région d’Angara 
qui a été activement explorée ont permis d’établir un systéme chrono- 
logique. 

Pour les raisons déja citées, nous pouvons négliger l’ére paléolithique. 

1. Civilisation daurique (mésolithique ou néolithique précoce). On y 
trouve des types parfois trés anciens et pas d’objets en céramique. 
Des rapports ont existé avec la civilisation Khinskaya de Cisbaikalie ®, 
donc antérieurement 4 la civilisation Serovo, indiquant d’aprés 
OKLADNIKOV qu’il s’agirait des 5° et 4° millénaires avant J.-C. 

2. Néolithique évolué, dont les dates sont déterminées par d’étroits 
rapports avec les civilisations Serovo et Kitoi de Cisbaikalie 5, Par 
l’intermédiaire de ces civilisations, on peut situer cette époque au 
3° millénaire et au début du 2¢ millénaire avant J.-C. 


3. Enéolithique, correspondant a l’époque Glazkovo de Cisbaikalie a 
cause des rapports vagues existant avec les civilisations Afanasievo 
et Andronovo *, Point culminant au milieu du 2° millénaire avant J.-C. 


52. Cf. le tombeau au char qui date de |’ ue des catacombes de la Russie 
du Sud, apparentée 4 celle qui nous intéresse. SINITSYN 1948, fig. 17 et 18 et 


CHILDE 1951, PP. 175- 176. 
53. Donc : Buryato-Mongolie et région de Cita. Voir l'état actuel des recherches 


effectuées au sud des frontisres russes, en ce qui concerne la Mongolie extérieure : 
KISELEV 1947; pour la Mongolie intérieure : MARINGER 1950. 

54- OKLADNIKOV 1950 a, pp. 158-164. 

55. OKLADNIKOV 1950 b, pp. 88 et P. 445. 

56. OKLADNIKOV 1952, pp. 88 et s 
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4. Age du bronze, premiére période, correspondant 4 la civilisation 
Karasuk de la région de Minussinsk. Les rapports avec la Cisbaikalie, 
ou fleurit, A ce moment, la civilisation Sivera, cessent *. Des types 
Karasuk et des influences chinoises permettent de la placer au début 
du 1° millénaire, peut-étre dés la fin du 2¢ avant J.-C. 


5. Age des sépultures « en dalles ». Cette époque se prolonge jusqu’a 
celle des Huns ; on peut donc en fixer la date terminale *. On trouve 
quelques rapports isolés avec diverses civilisations « scythes », mais la 
majorité des armes et des mors provient sans doute d’une vague pré- 
scythique de cavaliers *. Ordinairement on place cet Age des sépultures 
« en dalles » du vie, ou vi®, au 11® siécle avant J.-C. 


Indices en faveur de la pratique de lV’élevage, pour les cing périodes 
indiquées ci-dessus : 

1. Aucun indice ®, 

2. Aucun indice. On remarque que, pour la Cisbaikalie non plus, 
nous ne possédons aucune donnée. Les fouilles démontrent, de fagon 
incontestable, que l'économie était basée sur la chasse et la péche. 


3. SosNovskli crut pouvoir placer les premiers indices de la pratique 
de l’élevage A cette époque déja (présence, dans les tombeaux, d’os de 
bovins, de chevaux et de moutons) *. D’aprés SosNovskii il est possible 
qu’a cette date on efit également domestiqué le renne. OKLADNIKOV, 
toutefois, sur la foi de nouvelles fouilles, déclare que les sépultures citées 
par SOSNOVSKIi sont plus récentes ®*. OKLADNIKOV estime que l’ancienne 
structure de l’économie basée principalement sur la chasse et la péche 
subsistait encore 4 cette époque. II ne parle d’ailleurs plus de — 
du renne. 

4. D’aprés OKLADNIKOV, c’est a cette époque seulement qu’on aurait 
retrouvé dans les tombes des ossements de bovins, de chevaux, et, plus 
rarement, de moutons. Le cheptel découvert dans les stations indique, 
en méme temps, une évolution de l'économie, c’est-d-dire le passage 
4 une exploitation productive, la chasse continuant pourtant 4 occuper 
une place importante ®, A cette époque non plus l’élevage du renne n’est 
pas signalé. 

5. On est indiscutablement en présence d’éleveurs nomades. Ils pra- 
tiquaient surtout l’élevage des bovins, mais on a retrouvé de grandes 
quantités de chevaux et de moutons ™, 


57. OKLADNIKOV 1951 b, pp. 445-447. Pour les dates, cf. Brrusov 1951. 
58. SOSNOVSKIi 1940, I94I. 

59. Cf. KIsELEV 1947, PP: 361-365. 

60. Pour ce qui suit, cf. OKLADNIKOV 1951 b, pp. 444-44 

61. SOSNOVSKIi 1953 a et JETTMAR 1952 4, pp. tan aussi HERMANNS 
1952, pp. 166-167. 

62. OKLADNIKOV 1951 b, p. 445. 


63. OKLADNIKOV I95I b, Pp. 446. 
64. SOSNOVSKIi 1941, Pp. 309. 
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Conclusion. 


Pour ce territoire, la plus ancienne civilisation basée sur l’élevage 
est l’A4ge du bronze, caractérisé par des types Karasuk. Elle appartient, 
au plus tét, aux derniers siécles du 2° millénaire avant J. C. Des vases 
de forme chinoise 4 trois pieds indiquent de fortes influences culturelles 
venant du sud. Mais les traditions locales de chasse subsistent — et 
c'est ce qui distingue ces civilisations de |’évolution occidentale. Des 
fouilles isolées ont mis 4 jour une quantité remarquable de pierres a 
broyer (meules) dans cette région, ce qui a été considéré comme un 
indice militant en faveur de la pratique de l’agriculture (?). D’autre part, 
la grande mobilité des civilisations Karasuk permettrait de supposer 
l’apparition de nomades ou de semi-nomades. 


III 


Condisérons maintenant les données correspondantes provenant des 
aires culturelles limitrophes. 


1. A l’Ouest : zone européenne des steppes. Les premiers savants russes 
avaient tracé un tableau extrémement schématique des débuts de I’éle- 
vage. Ils prétendaient qu’il ne fallait s’attendre 4 trouver jusqu’au début 
du 3° millénaire avant J.-C. que le chien domestique, tout au plus. 
Le mouton n’aurait été retrouvé dans quelques kurganes qu’a l’époque 
des sépultures 4 fosse, donc a partir de la deuxiéme moitié du 3° millé- 
naire avant J.-C. Ce n’est qu’a l’époque des catacombes et de la civi- 
lisation de Poltavka, donc depuis le commencement du 2° millénaire 
avant J.-C., qu’on peut placer les débuts de la domestication du boeuf 
et du cheval. Peu aprés seraient apparus les premiers indices de noma- 
disme 

La vraisemblance de ce tableau est compromise par le fait que la civi- 
lisation de Tripol’e, qui n’a pas, il est vrai, ses origines dans la steppe, 
mais en est voisine, posséde déja le boeuf et le cheval, et ceci 4 une époque 
trés reculée du 3° millénaire avant J.-C. Dans le Tripol’e tardif, on 
retrouve méme le chameau ®. Il a donc sans doute été importé de ]’Est. 
C’est pourquoi la zone des steppes a probablement connu une plus grande 
extension de l’élevage que ne permettraient de le penser les trouvailles, 
toujours dépendant du hasard, faites dans les tombeaux. D’ailleurs, 
il faut aussi tenir compte d’une plus grande ancienneté de l’élevage 
en Europe occidentale — par exemple le Tardenoisien — dont les rami- 
fications s’étendent loin vers ]’Est ®. 

On doit donc se féliciter que ce vieux schéma rigide se soit récemment 


65. KRUGLOV et PODGAETSKIi 1935, pp. 90 et s. De plus, cf. Sinitsyn 1948. 
66. Cf. GROMOVA 1927, GOLMSTEN 1933. 
67. En dernier ressort MILOJjéé 1952, p. 316. 
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assoupli. VOEVoDsKIi, entre autres, a de nouveau attiré l’attention sur 
le mésolithique tardif de la Crimée, qui comprenait peut-étre déja 1’éle- 
vage du porc *, DoBROVOLSKIi a reconnu, 4 la station Igren 8, sur le 
Dniepr, qui appartient a la fin du 4° et au début du 3° millénaire 
avant J.-C., 4 cété de poteries des plus primitives, des os de boeuf. Dans 
la couche suivante, qui appartient probablement encore au 3° millénaire 
avant J.-C., se trouvaient des ossements de bovins et de chévres ®. 
Brjusov a donc émis l’hypothése que le célébre cimetiére néolithique 
de Mariupol, avec ses différences sociales accusées aurait été, malgré 
l’absence d’os d’animaux domestiques, l’ceuvre non de pécheurs et de 
chasseurs, mais d’éleveurs ®. Mais la découverte dans le Kurgan de 
StoroZevaya Mogila, prés de Dniepropetrovsk, des débris d’un grossier 
char en bois 4 deux roues, a plus d’importance encore. La tombe est de 
l’époque des sépultures « a fosse », et appartient donc 4 la deuxiéme moitié 
du 3° millénaire avant J.-C. ; elle prouve nettement qu’a cette époque 
il n’existait pas seulement des moutons mais aussi des bétes de trait : 
beeuf ou cheval ™. 


2. Région du Sud-Ouest : Iran. Coon prétend avoir constaté sur la 
rive sud de la mer Caspienne, dans la grotte de « Belt », dés la période 
tardive du mésolithique, la domestication de la chévre et, 4 la période 
précoce du néolithique — donc vers 6000 avant J.-C., — l’élevage 
du mouton et de la chévre. Peu aprés, dans la phase du néolithique 
agricole, le porc et le boeuf seraient apparus. Ces dates sont données 
par le radiocarbone **. La découverte faite 4 Jarmo (Irak), avec le radio- 
carbone, d’un néolithique agricole ou le boeuf, le cochon et le chien étaient 
connus, et que l’on place vers 4750 avant J.-C., confirme cette consta- 
tation 7°. Nous connaissons actuellement une série d’autres fouilles 
(Jéricho, Kili Ghul Mohamed) ”*, qui corroboreraient ces données. Etant 
donné ces trouvailles, nous obtenons, pour les plus anciennes stations 
néolithiques de l’Iran, des dates tout aussi reculées. En ce qui concerne 
Anau, nous nous contenterons de signaler que des savants russes ont 
récemment mis 4 jour, 4 Namazga Tepe — qui se trouve 4 proximité — 
des couches pouvant étre mises en paralléle avec les couches plus récentes 
d’Anau 75, Quoi qu’il en soit, nous franchissons ici le seuil du 4° millé- 
naire avant J.-C., reculant dans le temps bien au dela de toutes les 
données positives obtenues jusqu’ici dans la zone des steppes asia- 
tiques. 

3. Le Sud-Est : la Chine. Alors que, pour la Chine du Sud, nous 


68. VOEVODSKIi 1950, p. 117. 

69. DoBROVOLSKIi 1949, pp. 250-251 et BrIUSOV 1952, pp. 208-209. 

70. Cf. MAKARENKO 1933, p. 138. Par contre Brrusov 1952, pp. 204-206. 

71. TERENOZKIN 1951 a, pp. 117-118 et 1951 b. 

72. COON 1951, pp. 49-50. COON 1952. 

73. BRAIDWOOD 1950. BRAIDWOOD 1952. Dyson 1953 avec une bibliographie 
complémentaire. 

74. McCown et Ross 1946. ALBRIGHT 1949, pp. 129-143. MILOJéIé 1952, pp. 314- 
316 avec une bibliographie. CRAWFORD 1953. 

75. PUMPELLY 1908, en plus LITVINSKIi 1953, Pp. 50-52. 
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pouvons admettre qu’un passage au haut néolithique s’est fait progressi- 
vement, ce qui rend plus difficile de lui assigner des dates ”*, dans la 
Chine du Nord on assiste, aprés une longue coupure, a |’apparition, 
au plus tét vers le milieu du 3° millénaire avant J.-C., d’un néolithique 
abondant et trés évolué 7’. On y trouve des animaux domestiques, bien 
que l’agriculture occupe une place plus importante. Le contraire serait 
étonnant, étant donné les rapports indiscutables avec la céramique 
peinte de l’Occident. On a également trouvé des animaux domestiques 
dans les stations les plus méridionales du Microlithique du Gobi, mais 
il s’agit précisément de celles influencées par la céramique peinte, comme 
Linnsi *. On ne peut donc pas décider s’ils viennent du néolithique 
de Chine ou tout au moins ont la méme origine, ou bien s’ils appartiennent 
a une tradition différente, propre 4 ces stations. Quoi qu’il en soit, aucun 
indice n’a été retrouvé dans cette région qui permette de penser que 
l’élevage y était pratiqué avant le 3¢ millénaire avant J.-C. 

4. L’Est : la Mandchourie, le bassin de l’ Amour, le Japon. 

La Mandchourie était, cela va de soi, particuli¢rement ouverte aux 
influences venant du Sud ”, C’est pourquoi on doit s’attendre a y ren- 
contrer l’élevage dés le 2® millénaire avant J.-C. 

Les influences venues du territoire chinois, tout au moins d’aprés 
les maigres données dont nous disposons, ont aussi imprimé leur cachet 
aux civilisations préhistoriques du bassin de l’Amour®. Les débuts 
de la domestication s’y rencontrent donc 4 la méme date. 

L’ensemble des travaux publiés permet de penser que les plus anciens 
groupes culturels du néolithique au Japon septentrional de l’époque 
Proto-Jomon ressemblaient beaucoup aux civilisations contempo- 
raines de la zone Nord des steppes, au néolithique de la Sibérie 
méridionale ou 4 la civilisation Isakovo de la région du Baikal, par 
exemple. C’est pourquoi, malgré la grande distance qui les sépare, nous 
pensons qu'il est utile de signaler que ce néolithique précoce du Japon 
et toute l’évolution qui s’y rattache, le Jomon précoce et le moyen, 
ne fournissent aucun indice de ]’existence de l’élevage, bien que des objets 
en pierre taillée et en céramique y soient abondamment représentés *!. 


5. Le Nord : la zone de la Taiga. Les premiéres preuves indiscutables 
de la domestication du renne datent des 1° et 1® siécles aprés J.-C. 
et nous sont fournies par le Sayan ®*. On peut donc admettre que cet 


76. TEILHARD DE CHARDIN et WEN-CHUNG 1944, pp. 75-85. 

7% ANDERSON 1943, |. c. et LOEHR 1952, pp. 25 et s. 

78. TEILHARD DE Cuanper et WEN-CHUNG 1944, p. 32; Cf. MARINGER 1950, 

. 207. 
LOEHR 1952 c. 

. OKLADNIKOV 1936. 

81. Groot 1951, /. c., voir aussi KRAUS 1923, pp. 12-13. 

82. D’aprés OKLADNIKOV 1949 d, pp. 70-71, on aurait trouvé dans une station 
néolithique du cours moyen de la Lona a dents d’un boeuf domestique. Comme 


cette station date du 2¢ millénaire avant J.-C., il est fort possible qu’il s’agisse, 
en l’occurrence, d’une expansion jusque dans la région transbaikalienne des 
courants de civilisation méridionale pratiquant l’élevage. OKLADNIKOV pense aussi 
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élevage était déja pratiqué pendant les derniers siécles avant J.-C. 
Il est méme possible que cet élevage remonte plus loin, jusqu’a l’Age 
du bronze. Mais le systéme économique et la forme des habitats dans 
les civilisations néolithiques de la Sibérie que nous connaissons, ne parlent 
pas en faveur de la conjecture que l’élevage y ait été pratiqué plus 
anciennement ni qu’il ait été répandu, a l’origine, sur des territoires plus 
étendus 


IV 


Comparons maintenant ces données avec les indices trouvés dans la 
zone des steppes : nous pourrons alors classer chronologiquement comme 
suit les plus anciennes civilisations ayant, selon des preuves certaines, 
pratiqué l’élevage (voir carte) : 

1. En Iran, Irak et autres régions du « Croissant fertile » et de ses 
alentours, les premiéres preuves massives datent du 5° millénaire avant 
J.-C. L’agriculture et l’élevage vont de pair. Il est encore possible 
— en Iran tout au moins — de délimiter une phase préliminaire qui 
débute par la domestication de la chévre et du mouton et remonte aux 
6® et méme 7° millénaires avant J.-C. Cette phase, plus archaique, ne 
connait ni agriculture ni céramique *4. 


2. Puis vient /’Europe orientale. Si nous faisons abstraction de la 
preuve « prématurée » d’un élevage du porc en Crimée, elle s’intégre dans 
cette évolution dés le début du 3° millénaire ou méme plus tét. Le boeuf 
apparait le premier, puis viennent le mouton et la chévre. 


3. C’est vers le milieu du 3¢ millénaire avant J.-C. que débute l’élevage 
en Asie orientale. Il s’y associe étroitement a I’agriculture et, comme 
celle-ci, était probablement venu de l'Ouest (par le bassin du Tarim) *. 


4. Dans ia deuxiéme moitié du 3° millénaire avant J.-C., les civili- 
sations Afanasievo de la Sibérie méridionale connaissent le cheval, le 
boeuf et le mouton. 


5. Un peu plus tard, c’est-a-dire vers la fin du 3° millénaire avant J.-C., 
se placent les preuves concernant le Kazakhstan du Nord-Ouest. 


& des rapports avec le bassin de l’Amour. II est possible, il est vrai, que les dents 
aient été rapportées du Sud en guise d’amulettes, bien que le climat chaud qui 
régnait dans ces régions au 2° millénaire avant J.-C. y eut rendu l’élevage possible. 
83. Cf. VasiLevié et Levin 1951, pp. 86-87. Voir aussi KyzLasov 1952. Résumé 
et appréciation critique de ces ouvrages dans JETTMAR 1952 a et 1953. P. P. Eri- 
MENKO suppose qu’il y a eu domestication du renne & une époque de beaucoup 
antérieure, a savoir vers la fin du paléolithique sibérien. Cependant, il ne peut 
s’étre agi, en aucun cas, d’un élevage trés intensif ni trés répandu. Si, toutefois, 
M. Efimenko est dans le vrai, cet élevage doit bien avoir été délaissé. (Pervobytnoe 
obscestvo, Kiev 1953, pp. 519-520). 
Si 'hypothése d’un élevage du porc en Crimée & l’époque mésolithique se 


8 
con it, il faudrait admettre une semblable étape préalable pour cette région. 


85. es il existait des civilisations avec céramique peinte, voir BERGMAN 1939, 
pp. 14-26. 
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6. Vers la fin du 2° millénaire avant J.-C. seulement, les régions avos- 
sinant le lac Baikal se joignent au mouvement. 


Si l’on se servait de ce schéma pour donner, sans plus, une image de 
l’évolution telle qu’elle s’est produite en réalité, il faudrait admettre 
que l’élevage, partant d’un centre situé dans le Proche-Orient, se serait 
répandu d’abord vers le Nord-Ouest, donc vers l'Europe, puis vers l'Est 
jusqu’en Chine, et enfin vers le Nord et le Nord-Ouest dans la région 
des steppes. La légére avance prise, dans le temps, par la Sibérie du Sud 
par rapport au Kazakhstan du Nord-Ouest, apparaitrait alors comme 
une dérogation 4 cette chronologie, mais cette avance peut s’expliquer 
facilement par la présence de dépéts abondants de cuivre en Sibérie 
méridionale, qui avaient certainement di attirer l’attention d’une popu- 
lation qui savait extraire et travailler le cuivre et dont l’existence en 
Iran est certifiée pour le 3° millénaire avant J.-C. C’est pour cette raison 
qu’OKLADNIKOV a émis la théorie que la civilisation Afanasievo avait 
été importée par des immigrants venus d’Iran. 

Il faudrait aussi admettre que la propagation de |’élevage n’allait pas 
de pair avec celle de la céramique et de la pierre taillée, mais qu’il existait 
dans les steppes toute une succession de civilisations néolithiques, qui 
pratiquaient encore une économie basée uniquement sur l’appropriation. 
Ainsi se trouvent complétées de facgon inattendue des observations 
récentes selon lesquelles la cohésion primitive des « progrés néolithiques » 
serait mise en question, en ce qui concerne aussi le Proche-Orient **. 

On a retrouvé récemment, dans ces régions, des civilisations qui 
pratiquaient l’agriculture et l’élevage mais qui ne connaissaient pas la 
céramique. Peut-étre le bond en avant qui conduisit 4 une économie 
productive s’est-il accompli dans une autre région que celle ou se déve- 
loppa la céramique, mais dans le Proche-Orient et en Europe les ondes 
d’extension successives de ces civilisations se sont confondues. 

On pourrait encore en déduire que les plus anciens éleveurs de la zone 
des steppes n’étaient pas des cavaliers nomades et ne ressemblaient en 
rien aux tribus turco-mongoles actuelles. Il faudrait plutét se les repré- 
senter pareils 4 des bergers nomades thibétains, gardeurs de moutons ®”, 
ou ressemblant a certains éleveurs primitifs de boeufs de 1’ Afrique actuelle. 
On pourrait, il est vrai, retrouver des éléments d’agriculture dans leur 
civilisation, mais ils n’ont qu’une importance tout a fait secondaire. 
Ce n’est qu’au stade suivant qu’ils subissent une nette évolution. En 
conséquence, le nomadisme actuel ne serait qu’un phénoméne secondaire, 
qui ne serait apparu qu’a la suite d’un processus de longue durée et nulle- 
ment rectiligne. Les facteurs climatiques y sont intervenus pour une part 


86. MILojéié 1952, p. 318. 
87. Voir HERMANNS 1949. 
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au moins aussi grande que les éventuels succés de ]’élevage ® ou le per- 
fectionnement des armes. 

Il est clair qu’un partisan de la théorie de HAHN acceptera ce tableau 
avec joie. Il expliquera facilement la rareté des éléments d’agriculture 
par le fait que les civilisations de la bande septentrionale de la zone 
des steppes avaient recu la pratique de l’élevage par 1’intermédiaire 
d’une série de stations ou: les éléments d’agriculture avaient déja subi 
des réductions successives. Remarquons toutefois qu’a la suite des obser- 
vations de Coon justement, il est permis de penser que l’élevage ne s’est 
pas développé a partir de l’agriculture mais qu’il est né parmi des tribus 
de chasseurs qui vivaient, il est vrai, non loin des centres d’agriculture. 
Souvent, au cours de l’histoire, d’importants progrés sont réalisés dans 
des régions avoisinantes, en concurrence l'une avec l’autre. On pourrait 
ainsi répondre par l’affirmative 4 la question de savoir si des peuples 
chasseurs peuvent devenir des éleveurs ®*. 

L’importante avance prise par l’Europe Orientale dans le développe- 
ment de l'économie — avance qu’il est permis d’admettre d’aprés le 
tableau que nous avons tracé — expliquerait aussi comment des groupes 
de tribus européennes ont pu pénétrer dans la zone des steppes asiatiques, 
comme le prouve l’apparition de langues indo-européennes dans cet 


espace ™, 
VI 


Mais de telles considérations passent au second plan lorsque nous 
nous demandons, comme nous l’avons fait au début, si nous n’avons 
pas simplement affaire aux résultats d’une information incompléte ? 
Peut-on admettre ou méme imaginer que les plus anciennes civilisations 
des steppes, basées sur l’élevage, telles que nous permet de les reconstituer 
la documentation dont nous disposons, ont vraiment été les premiéres 
a apparaitre dans ces régions ? Quels arguments militent en faveur 
ou contre cette hypothése ? 

Le fait, déja, que dans un espace aussi étendu les fouilles exécutées 
jusqu’ici ne permettent d’étudier exactement qu’un secteur restreint 
devrait nous inciter 4 la prudence. De plus, les régions explorées se 
groupent toutes a la limite Nord des steppes et, pendant la période de 
climat chaud du 2° millénaire avant J.-C. ce territoire est justement 
séparé des régions méridionales par des déserts étendus. Cette zone a 
donc pu évoluer de facon tout a fait indépendante. Il est fort regrettable 
que dans le Sud, en Iran, on fixe les dates par le carbone radioactif et 
non en U.R.S.S. Les bases chronologiques ne sont donc pas les mémes. 

Mais il est un fait surtout qu’il est difficile d’admettre : si l’élevage 
était pratiqué en Iran dés le 5° millénaire avant J.-C., pourquoi a-t-il 


88. Cf. HANéAR 1952 b, p. 483. 
89. KOPPERS 1932. 
go. Discuté dans JETTMAR 1952 b. 
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fallu plus de deux millénaires pour que cette nouvelle évolution écono- 
mique pénétre dans les steppes ? 

On peut objecter 4 cet argument que le Sud opulent et la zone des 
steppes, monotone et conservatrice, étaient de méme nettement diffé- 
renciés au point de vue typologie des outils de pierre. Dans ]’Asie du 
Sud-Ouest nous rencontrons partout des civilisations avec microlithes 
géométriques. Elles forment, en méme temps que des groupes européens 
et africains de méme nature, un élément progressif. Par contre la zone 
des steppes ne connait aucun microlithe géométrique, ses formes sont 
empruntées au paléolithique tardif autochtone. En de rares endroits 
seulement, par exemple sur la rive orientale de la mer Caspienne ®, 
on retrouve une influence du Sud. Par conséquent, dans 1’évolution 
économique également, une limite aussi accusée est parfaitement com- 
préhensible. Il est vrai que l’on peut objecter a cette idée qu’un élément 
aussi important que la céramique est commun 4 ces deux zones. 

Exposons maintenant les arguments favorables. Il est certainement 
significatif que les plus anciennes civilisations qui connaissaient la céra- 
mique au Japon (et dans l’Amérique du Nord) et qui se rattachaient 
sans doute, d’une maniére ou d’une autre, aux plus anciennes couches 
mentionnées dans lesquelles des vestiges de céramique ont été décou- 
verts *2, ne présentaient pas non plus de traces d’élevage (exception 
faite du chien). Si l’élevage avait été pratiqué beaucoup plus tét dans 
les steppes, il se serait sans doute répandu en direction de ]’Orient en 
méme temps que se répandait la céramique. 

Le fait que les plus anciennes civilisations basées sur l’élevage, dont 
nous ayons connaissance dans la zone des steppes, ont toutes recu de 
si fortes empreintes d’influences extérieures qu’elles apparaissent comme 
des corps étrangers qui n’ont pu étre assimilés que peu a peu, est un argu- 
ment essentiel pour la défense du tableau que nous avons tracé. On 
pourrait presque dire que l’élevage s’est répandu a partir du moment 
ou disparait l’indépendance culturelle de la région des steppes, ce qui 
signifierait qu’il s’est agi d’emprunts faits a l’extérieur. 

Un argument dans ce sens est le fait que l’élevage ne s’adresse pas 
seulement a4 une espéce animale, comme en Iran (chévre), mais d’emblée 
4 toutes les espéces, comme dans la civilisation Afanasievo, avec le boeuf, 
le cheval, le mouton. Un tel développement suppose des stades préalables 
qui, si leurs traces manquent sur place, doivent étre recherchés autre 
part, au Sud. 

De plus, l’exactitude de notre tableau est confirmée par le fait que 
lélevage du cheval ait pris tant de temps jusqu’a ce que cet animal ait 
trouvé son emploi approprié comme cheval de selle. Si l’élevage du cheval 
avait pris naissance dans les steppes, ou s’il avait eu dans ces régions une 
préhistoire de plusieurs millénaires, on en serait, sans doute, arrivé beau- 
coup plus tét a ce résultat. ; 


91. FoRMOzovV 1953, p. 196 et OKLADNIKOV 1949 b. 
92. Cf. aussi GJESSING 1944, pp. 40-46. 
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Ces considérations font penser que l’élevage n’est en fait apparu que 
tardivement et secondairement dans la zone des steppes. Mais étant 
donné l’énorme importance d’une constatation de ce genre pour l’histoire 
universelle — comme nous l’avons indiqué plus haut — on fera bien de 
garder présent a l’esprit ce que nos connaissances en la matiére peuvent 
avoir de provisoire et de limité. Seules des fouilles faites avec tous les 
moyens scientifiques dont nous disposons, dans les parties Sud aussi 
de la zone des steppes, nous permettront de dépasser le stade des hypo- 
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LA CITE-TEMPLE SUMERIENNE 
par 
A. FALKENSTEIN *. 


I 


la fin de l’ére chalcolithique, se dégage avec clarté dans les trou- 

vailles archéologiques. L’architecture monumentale des temples, 
les ceuvres nombreuses de la statuaire et enfin la premiére apparition 
de l’écriture nous indiquent, sans laisser place au doute, qu’il s’est pro- 
duit 4 cette époque en Babylonie une évolution qu’on ne saurait com- 
parer, dans son genre et dans ses conséquences, qu’avec l’essor de la 
civilisation égyptienne, au moment oii celle-ci s’élevait du niveau pré- 
historique 4 1’échelon supérieur coincidant avec l’unification du Royaume. 
Mais c’est seulement dans des limites étroites qu’il nous est possible de 
définir de quelle fagon cette évolution fut préparée en Mésopotamie 
et quelles forces y prirent une part décisive. Les fouilles n’ont mis 4 jour 
que des parcelles du passé. En premier lieu, nous ne devons pas oublier 
que l’évolution a commencé a l’époque préhistorique et que la documen- 
tation préhistorique ne répond qu’avec difficulté aux questions posées 
par l’historien. 

Comparé avec d’autres régions du Proche-Orient, le territoire de 
l’ancienne Babylonie, cette terre alluviale entre l’Euphrate et le Tigre 
qui s’étend du site actuel de Bagdad jusqu’a l’embouchure des deux 
fleuves dans le golfe Persique, n’a été peuplé que tardivement. Non seu- 
lement on n’y retrouve rien des diverses étapes paléolithiques, par- 
courues, comme nous le savons aujourd’hui, par les pays montagneux 
voisins, mais aucune trace non plus des périodes néolithiques qui 
témoignent en pays assyrien, en Mésopotamie, Syrie, Palestine et 
Iran, des étapes primitives de la civilisation villageoise. Les trouvailles 
les plus anciennes de Babylonie ne nous conduisent pas au dela de Il’ére 


ae début de la haute époque de la civilisation babylonienne, vers 


* Article commandé par le Prof. H. Franxrort, Co-Directeur du vol. I. 
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chalcolithique. Dans une certaine mesure, qui ne saurait étre trés grande, 
cela pourrait étre di au hasard, puisque le nembre des fouilles pro- 
fondes destinées 4 rechercher les couches de terrains habités les plus 
anciennes, est trés limité et puisque souvent les couches les plus pro- 
fondes n’ont pu étre atteintes dans les ruines de la Babylonie méri- 
dionale, situées quelques métres seulement au-dessus du niveau de la 
mer. Mais quelles que soient les lacunes des recherches actuelles, il est 
tout de méme permis, dans l’ensemble, de tirer certaines conclusions 
de la distribution territoriale des trouvailles paléolithiques et néoli- 
thiques. L’homme paléolithique accordait sa préférence aux régions 
montagneuses ow les grottes naturelles lui donnaient des abris sirs a 
proximité des paturages du gros gibier qu'il chassait. Les villageois 
néolithiques qui vivaient surtout de l’agriculture, n’avangaient dans 
les plaines que dans la mesure ou ils pouvaient profiter de pluies 
d’hiver qui leur permettaient de cultiver le blé sans avoir recours 4 
lirrigation. En Babylonie, par contre, l’agriculteur fut contraint, dés 
le début, de procéder a des travaux artificiels pour compenser |’insuffi- 
sance des chutes de pluie. 

C’est ainsi que la Babylonie ne put devenir un terrain de colonisation 
qu’a l’époque oi la croissance naturelle de la population dans les régions 
du « Croissant fertile » (dont l’exploitation agricole était facilitée par les 
abondantes chutes de pluie) obligea une partie des habitants a partir 
a la recherche de nouvelles terres arables. Mais le pays n’était guére 
attrayant. L’homme primitif éprouvait aussi peu le désir de se rendre 
de son propre gré dans une région inhospitaliére, que les nomades arabes 
de nos jours qui ne sont nullement portés a troquer leur vie de pauvres 
patres des steppes contre l’existence pénible d’un agriculteur dans le 
bas Iraq, au climat malsain et fiévreux. Le mouvement des deux fleuves 
est imprévisible, et lorsque, au moment de la fonte des neiges, les eaux 
se précipitent des montagnes de l’Arménie et de I’Iran vers la vallée, on 
ne parvient qu’avec difficulté a les retenir, en érigeant péniblement des 
digues. Jusqu’a une époque trés proche de nous, ces eaux qui ne des- 
cendent que de trente-quatre métres sur le trajet de trois cent cinquante 
kilométres entre la frontiére de la Babylonie et l’embouchure, ont cons- 
tamment changé leur cours, en obligeant la population 4 abandonner 
des agglomérations florissantes. Ces changements brusques de la nature, 
cette puissance des eaux fluviales jointe 4 des tempétes de sable et a 
une chaleur étouffante pendant la période estivale — voila les impressions 
recueillies dans le paysage babylonien, telles qu’on les retrouve 4 chaque 
pas dans la littérature sumérienne 4. Certes, il y avait toujours espoir 
de transformer le pays en un vrai paradis, fertile et riche, mais seulement 
4 condition de dompter préalablement la nature au prix d’un effort dont 
l’agriculteur néolithique, installé dans la région du « Croissant fertile », 
n’était nullement capable. 

1. H. and H. A. Franxrort, John Witson, Thorkild Jacossen, William 


A. Irwin, The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago : University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1948), pp. 126-127. 
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C’est uniquement dans la partie la plus méridionale du pays qu’on a 
retrouvé les traces d’habitations appartenant a la période la plus ancienne, 
« l’ére d’Eridou »*. Les résultats des fouilles, encore trés sporadiques, 
ne donnent aucun élément qu’on ne puisse retrouver dans les habi- 
tations de la méme époque en dehors de la Babylonie. Pourtant, 
on a da, dés ce moment entreprendre, sinon achever, l’ceuvre décisive, 
l’endiguement des fleuves et l’irrigation artificielle des terres arables. 
La céramique de cette période est identique aux piéces trouvées dans 
la plaine de Suse et s’apparente, par ailleurs, 4 la céramique iranienne, 
ainsi qu’aux objets en céramique peinte répandus dans la région de 
l’Assyrie et de la Mésopotamie. Ceci s’explique aisément si l’on adopte 
l’hypothése d’aprés laquelle les habitants de la Babylonie proviennent 
de tous les pays voisins, sans excepter les immigrants venus des patu- 
rages de la steppe d’Arabie. S’il en était ainsi, la Babylonie aurait repré- 
senté, dés cette époque, comme dans toutes les phases ultérieures de son 
histoire, un creuset od se fondaient en une unité les couches d’immigra- 
tion les plus différentes. Les rapports établis, comme nous venons de le 
voir, grace aux trouvailles d’objets en céramique, nous permettent de 
les situer dans la chronologie relative de la période chalcolithique du 
Proche-Orient : il s’agirait d’une époque qui est désignée en Assyrie occi- 
dentale et en Mésopotamie, comme « ére de Tel Halaf ». 

Un tableau beaucoup plus précis peut étre brossé de la période sui- 
vante, « l’ére d’Obéid » *. La céramique caractéristique de la période, 
peinte en noir ou brun, plus rarement en rouge, apparait en méme temps 
que la « céramique d’Eridou » qu'elle finira par supplanter entiére- 
ment. On peut, dans une certaine mesure, établir un rapport entre ces 
objets et la céramique plus ancienne. Puisqu’a la méme époque on observe 
dans la région assyrienne et jusqu’en Mésopotamie des tendances simi- 
laires qui nous permettent de parler d’une « ére d’Obéid septentrionale », 
nous avons probablement devant nous une innovation qui se répand, 
en partant d’un petit centre, sur de vastes espaces. Et s’il était établi 
que « l’ére d’Obéid » a été atteinte dans la région assyrienne plus tard 
qu’en Babylonie, c’est donc de ce dernier pays que serait partie 1’ini- 
tiative. Dans ce cas, la rapidité de l’évolution dans la région nouvelle- 
ment colonisée aurait été, dés cette époque lointaine, plus grande que 
dans les autres pays du « Croissant fertile ». 

Pendant cette phase, nous rencontrons partout en Babylonie des 
agglomérations qui vivent de l’agriculture, de la péche, ainsi que de 
l’élevage des boeufs et du petit bétail. Il nous est méme permis de suppo- 
ser que la culture du dattier était déjA connue. Les matiéres premiéres 
fournies par le pays servaient a la fabrication des instruments et des 
ustensiles les plus importants. Toutefois, la production ne dépendait 


2. Seton Liroyp and Fuad Sarar, “Eridu”, Sumer, IV (Baghdad, 1948), 
. 123-25 ; Charlotte Z1EGLER, Die Keramik von der Qal’at des Haggi Mohammed 
lin : Gebriider Mann, 1953), passim. 
3. Anton Moortcat, Die Entstehung der swmerischen Hochkultur, Der Alte 
Orient, XLIII (Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs, 1945), pp. 37-53. 
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pas uniquement des matiéres premiéres indigénes. Des silex prove- 
nant du plateau d’Arabie, de l’obsidienne de Mésopotamie et d’Arménie, se 
retrouvent dans tous les sites de l’époque d’Obeid. L’asphalte nécessaire 
pour rendre les récipients étanches et pour le montage des outils, devait 
étre importé de la région de Hit, sur l’Euphrate moyen, ou de celle ou 
se trouvent actuellement les champs pétroliféres de Kirkouk. Les trou- 
vailles d’objets en métal et en pierres semi-précieuses, d’ailleurs assez 
rares, indiquent une provenance beaucoup plus lointaine. La Babylonie 
serait ainsi entrée dés cette époque dans un circuit commercial assez 
étendu. Le modéle d’un bateau a voile, exécuté en argile et découvert 
dans une tombe de la fin de cette période, nous permet de supposer que 
les rives du golfe Persique étaient, elles aussi, devenues accessibles ¢. 

Un village mis 4 jour prés de Redau Serqi® nous donne une bonne 
idée d’une agglomération appartenant a cette époque. Cette agglomé- 
ration consiste en un certain nombre d’enclos, au milieu desquels se 
trouvent des cabanes, telles qu’on les voit encore aujourd’hui chez les 
populations arabes les plus primitives de l’Iraq. Il paraft toutefois 
certain que des installations plus évoluées y ont existé également. Ainsi, 
nous connaissons 4 Eridou des temples de I’ére d’ Obeid dans lesquels les 
problémes architecturaux sont successivement résolus d’une fagon de 
plus en plus satisfaisante pour en arriver 4 un plan qui se maintient 
jusqu’a la fin de la période proto-historique et qui représente, en plus, 
la premiére esquisse du type de temple le plus caractéristique du Proche- 
Orient antique ; le temple élevé sur une terrasse artificielle, la Ziqqourat 
babylonienne °. 

Nous ne pouvons pas encore nous faire une idée exacte de la densité 
de la population et de l’étendue des diverses agglomérations. Quoiqu’il 
en soit, toutes les villes importantes de la protohistoire remontent 4 
cette époque. 

Aprés |’ « ére d’Obeid » qui a duré relativement longtemps, comme on 
peut en juger d’aprés la hauteur des couches dans les centres les 
plus importants, nous nous trouvons devant une nouvelle étape, dite 
« ére d’Ourouk »’. En Babylonie, et au dela, la céramique d’Obeid est 
remplacée par une nouvelle céramique exécutée sur un tour 4 gira- 
tion rapide, et colorée, dans ses spécimens les plus caractéristiques, 


4. Seton LLoyp and Fuad Sarar, “ Eridu ”, Sumer, IV (1948), p. 119, et pl. V. 

5. Ernst Hemnricn et Adam FALKENSTEIN, Neunter vorldufiger Bericht tiber 
die von der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka unternommenen 
Ausgrabungen, Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Jahrgang 1937, Phil.-Hist. Klasse. Nr. rr (Berlin, 1938), pp. 33-37; Taf. 19. 

Au sujet des villages modernes, voir Ernst HEInricu, « Moderne arabische Gehéfte 
am unteren Euphrat und ihre Beziehungen zum ‘ Babylonischen Hofhaus’ », 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft, LXXXII (Berlin, August 1950), 
Pp. 19-43. 

6. Heinrich Lenzen, « Die Entwicklung der sumerischen oe, », Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie und Vorderasiatische Archdaologie, Neue Folge, XVII (Berlin, 1954), 
Pp. 1-40. 


7. Anton Moortcat, Die Entstehung der sumerischen Hochkultur, pp. 54-58 ; 
Seton Lioyp, “ Uruk Pottery ”, Sumer, IV (1948), pp. 39-51. 
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en gris, rouge ou noir. Ses formes font penser 4 des modéles en métal. 
Répandue a travers un vaste espace qui s’étend de la Susiane jusqu’au 
coeur de l’Assyrie, on peut difficilement la relier 4 la migration d’un 
seul peuple. 


II 


Le tableau de la civilisation babylonienne aux premiéres époques 
de l’histoire, vers l’an 3000 avant J.-C., se détache nettement sur cet 
arriére-fond des étapes de l’évolution préhistorique. Certes, cette civi- 
lisation est issue de l’étape précédente sans rupture notoire : les agglo- 
mérations n’y représentent qu’une continuation des colonies plus 
anciennes. Sa céramique est celle de l’étape antérieure « d’Ourouk ». 
Les constructions de temples 4 Eridou continuent celles des édifices 
plus anciens et les constructions nouvelles du sanctuaire Eanna 4 Ourouk 
ne représentent qu’une réalisation monumentale du méme schéma. 
Mais simultanément, de nouvelles tendances se manifestent : la grande 
architecture, d’une précision précédemment jamais atteinte, la décou- 
verte du sceau-cylindre qui évince le sceau-cachet plus ancien, l’abon- 
dance des ceuvres artistiques et la solution de nouveaux problémes dans 
le domaine de la statuaire et du relief *. A tout ceci s’ajoute la décou- 
verte de l’écriture, grace 4 laquelle la vie de la Babylonie sort de l’ano- 
nymat de la préhistoire et entre dans la lumiére de la protohistoire °. 
L’écriture babylonienne peut se vanter d’étre l’essai le plus ancien de 
reproduire le langage 4a l'aide de signes visibles, c’est-a-dire d’étre une 
écriture dans le vrai sens du terme. Méme si l’on hésite a tenir l’écriture 
babylonienne pour la mére de tous les systémes d’écriture orientaux 
caractérisés par l’emploi de signes représentant des mots et des syllabes, 
cette réalisation n’en garde pas moins toute son importance. 

Dans ce pays, l’essor d’une civilisation vraiment évoluée se trouve 
en rapport trés étroit avec la construction des temples ; toute l’acti- 
vité architecturale se concentre sur les sanctuaires, l’art se met en 
premier lieu 4 leur service et l’écriture est créée uniquement pour les 
besoins économiques des temples auxquels elle apporte une aide désor- 
mais indispensable. C’est ainsi que l’évolution préhistorique, méme si 
elle ne fut pas toujours ininterrompue, aboutit a « la cité-temple sumé- 
rienne », cette cité qui, 4 partir de l’an 3000 avant J.-C., devient pour 
une longue période le centre de la civilisation babylonienne. 

En attribuant la création de la « cité-temple » aux Sumériens, nous 
nous appuyons sur le fait qu’il est prouvé que les textes de la deuxiéme 


8. Anton MoortGat, Die Entstehung der sumerischen Hochkultur, pp. 59-94. 

9. Adam FALKENSTEIN, Archaische Texte aus Uruk, Ausgrabungen der Deutschen 
Forschungsgemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka, Band II (Leipzig, 1936), passim ; 
I. J. Gets, A Study of Writing, The Foundations of Grammatology (London : 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952), pp. 60-72; 194-96; 212-20. 
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époave de la protohistoire, plus précisément ceux qui proviennent de 
emdet Nasr en Babylonie septentrionale, sont écrits en langue 
sumérienne. Des preuves semblables n’ont pas encore pu étre four- 
nies pour les tablettes appartenant 4 la période plus ancienne de 
la protohistoire. Mais, si la découverte de l’écriture n’était pas l’ceuvre 
des Sumériens, on aurait di trouver les traces d’une autre origine 
dans les inscriptions sumériennes. Nous ne voulons nullement dire 
que les Sumériens étaient le seul peuple installé 4 cette époque en 
Babylonie ou méme le seul peuple qui y ait vécu jusqu’a cette période. 
Nous devons certainement compter avec la présence de tribus provenant 
des steppes d’Arabie et parlant une langue sémitique. C’est 4 eux qu’on 
devrait attribuer des mots anciens tels que sum, « oignon, ail », ou 
garan « vigne ». Lorsqu’on essaie de dégager du vocabulaire sumérien 
d’autres couches linguistiques, on se heurte a l’absence de toute notion 
concernant les idiomes parlés 4 des époques aussi lointaines. On ne 
saurait encore dire s'il pourrait y avoir quelque conclusion 4 tirer 
pour la reconstruction de la préhistoire, du fait que la majorité des noms 
de lieu de l’antique Babylonie ne peuvent étre interprétés a l'aide 
du matériel linguistique sumérien et produisent, en général, une impres- 
sion non sumérienne ”, Aucun des changements constatés dans les don- 
nées archéologiques ne peut étre mis en relation avec le fait d’une 
immigration. 

Par contre, il est établi que la langue sumérienne ne s’est pas répandue 
bien loin au dela des frontiéres de la Babylonie. La non-adoption de 
l’écriture sumérienne en Elam et l’absence de toute écriture dans la 
région assyrienne jusqu’a l’avénement de la dynastie d’Akkade (2250- 
2150 avant J.-C.) nous en fournissent une preuve suffisante. 

Les étapes de l’histoire babylonienne qui portent l’empreinte de 
la « cité-temple », sont celles de la période protohistorique (environ 
3000-2750 avant J.-C.) et de la période protodynastique (2750-2250 
avant J.-C.). L’époque de la dynastie d’Akkade (2250-2150) représente 
une interruption sérieuse dans l’évolution du pays. Mais comme la 
domination de cette dynastie en Babylonie méridionale ne s’est 
maintenue, d’une facon compléte, que pendant une courte période, 
la forme de gouvernement plus ancienne s’y est conservée jusqu’au dela 
de la domination étrangére de Goutioum (2150-2070). C’est ainsi que le 
roi de la cité de Laga’, Goudéa, a établi encore au début de la II1® dynas- 
tie d’Our une organisation politique locale conforme a l’esprit d’une cité- 
temple, et ses inscriptions représentent un monument littéraire grandiose 
de cette organisation ™. En définitive, la « cité-temple » fut remplacée 
par le systéme étatiste de la III® dynastie d’Our, dans lequel la 


10. Mais & comparer avec Benno LANDSBERGER, « Mezopotamya’da Medeniyetin 
Dogusu », Ankara Universitesi, Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesit Dergisi, II N. 3 
(Ankara, 1944), pp. 419-37 (en turc avec résumé allemand). 

11. Traduction la plus récente : Adam FALKENSTEIN et Wolfram von SoDEN, 
Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen und Gebete (Ziirich : Artemisverlag, 1953), 


pp. 137-82. 
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conception akkadienne s’unit avec les données de la « cité-temple 
sumérienne » pour former un ordre nouveau. 

Pour donner une description de la « cité-temple sumérienne », nous 
nous voyons obligés, vu la documentation disponible, de prendre pour 
point de départ les conditions qui régnaient, vers la fin de l’époque des 
premiéres dynasties dans la petite cité de LagaS (aujourd’hui Tello) aux 
confins orientaux de la Babylonie méridionale, bien que méme alors 
(comme nous le verrons immédiatement) la situation primitive ait été 
déja dépassée #4. Nous trouvons 4 LagaS, une cité composée d’un certain 
nombre de petites agglomérations dont la population, y compris les 
habitants des districts ruraux appartenant 4 la cité, est évaluée par un 
texte 4 36.000 Ames ; il s’agit 14 d’un chiffre rond (607 x 10) }°. Parmi 
les diverses parties de la ville, la premiére place revenait 4 Laga5 (dont 
la cité entiére tirait son nom) ainsi qu’a celle, toute voisine, de Girsou 
oti se trouvait le sanctuaire principal de Ningirsou (« le seigneur 
de Girsou »). A proximité se trouvait Ouroukouga, la « cité sainte », 
avec le temple de la déesse-mére Baba, ainsi que Nina avec le temple de 
Nan&e. En dehors des divinités locales, on y vénérait aussi des divinités 
étrangéres telles que Inanna d’Ourouk ou Enki d’Eridou. En tout, 
nous connaissons environ vingt temples, dont certains n’étaient proba- 
blement que des chapelles d’un sanctuaire plus important. Pour l’époque 
de la III® dynastie d’Our, on posséde méme les noms de trente- 
cing temples. En dehors des murs de la cité, se trouvaient des villages 
qui, eux aussi, disposaient de lieux de culte locaux. 


III 


Le TEMPLE. 


A cette époque, le réle d’un temple ne se limitait pas 4 fournir un 
centre a la vie religieuse de la ville : ces temples représentaient, en 
réalité, le noyau méme de la Cité-Etat. Vers la fin de la période 
protodynastique, c’est A eux qu’appartenait la plus grande partie 
du sol. Mais les textes nous permettent de conclure qu’a une époque 
plus ancienne encore, ils en étaient les uniques propriétaires. La situation 
qui se dégage de certains textes de caractére économique, d’aprés lesquels, 
aux cétés des exploitations des temples, il en existait d’autres appartenant 
au roi de la cité, a la reine et aux princes, est interprétée dans les « textes 
de réforme» d’Ouroukagina, dernier souverain avant la dynastie d’Akkade, 


12. Pour la suite, les sources fondamentales sont : Anna SCHNEIDER, Die Anfange 
der Kulturwirtschaft, Die sumerische Tempelstadt = J. PLENGE, Staatswissenschajt- 
liche Beitrdge, Heft IV (Essen : G. D. eker, 1920), passim ; Anton DEIMEL, 
Sumerische Tempelwirtschaft zur Zeit Urukaginas und seiner Vorganger, Analecta 
Orientalia, II (Rom : Papstliches Bibelinstitut, 1931), passim. 

13. Frangois THUREAU-DaNGIN, Die sumerischen und akkadischen Kdnigsin- 
schriften (Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs, 1907), p. 34 gI 2; 50, VIII, 5. 
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comme une injustice a l’égard des dieux, une injustice qu’Ouroukagina 
s’engage 4 réparer par un traité qu’il conclut avec Ningirsou, dieu supréme 
de la cité : 

« Dans la maison du roi de la cité, dans le champ du roi de la cité, 
il (ré)installa Ningirsou, leur maitre; 

« dans la ‘ maison de la Dame’, dans le ‘champ de la Dame’, il 
(ré)installa Baba, leur maitresse ; 

« dans la ‘ maison des princes ’, ‘dans le ‘ champ des princes ’, il — 
talla SulSagana, leur maitre 14, » 


Ce n’est donc point par une simple figure de style que l’on désigne un 
terrain litigieux situé entre Laga et la ville voisine d’Oumma comme « le 
champ aimé de Ningirsou » et si, au Jendemain d’une victoire, on le « rend 
entre les mains » de Ningirsou. On affirme que c’est Enlil, le dieu de 
l’Empire en personne, qui a ordonné la délimitation des frontiéres entre 
les deux villes : « Enlil, le roi de tous les pays, pére des dieux, a, par sa 
parole ferme, tracé la frontiére entre Ningirsou et Sara (dieu principal 
d’Oumma) » 15, 

Ainsi, la propriété fonciére des temples restait encore trés impor- 
tante malgré la diminution qu’elle avait subie vers la fin de la période 
des premiéres dynasties, ot le prince de la cité commengait 4 émettre 
des prétentions sur une certaine partie de ces terres. Pour le seul temple 
de Baba, le deuxiéme de la ville, nous pouvons lui attribuer la possession 
de terres d’une étendue de 4.465 hectares 1*, bien que nous ne possédions, 
selon toute probabilité, qu’une partie seulement de l’inventaire de ses 
domaines. La terre arable du temple se divisait en trois catégories. 
La terre du temple proprement dite, « celle du Seigneur » (gana-ni-en-na) 
était destinée 4 satisfaire, par ses revenus, les besoins du culte et de 
l'économie intérieure du temple. D’aprés un document, lequel toutefois 
ne fournit pas une mesure valable pour tous les cas, cette premiére caté- 
gorie représentait environ un quart de toutes les terres arables. Le 
reste était attribué périodiquement aux desservants du temple comme 
« champs destinés 4 les nourrir » (gina-kur,-ra) ou donné en fermage 
(gina-apin-la4, « Champ de labour »), contre redevance d’une partie 
de la récolte. Le taux du fermage était étonnamment bas et ne repré- 
sentait qu’un septiéme a un huitiéme de la récolte. Par contre, a l’époque 
de la III®@ dynastie d’Our, il s’élevait réguliérement 4 un tiers. Aux 
terres arables venaient s’ajouter des jardins, des « bois » et de grands 
terrains marécageux qui fournissaient non seulement des poissons mais 
aussi les roseaux (employés pour les usages les plus divers) et qui ser- 
vaient aussi de paturages aux bceufs et aux porcs. Les troupeaux de 
beeufs, d’Anes, de moutons et de chévres, trouvaient de plus un vaste 
champ de paturage dans la steppe non cultivée ou non arable. 


14. F. THurEavu-Danein, I. ¢., pp. 50, IX, 7-21. 
15. F. Le, 37, 0. I, 
16. Anton Dermet, $: wirtschaft sur Zeit Urukaginas und seiner 


Vorganger, p. 79. 
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Pour l’exploitation des terrains utilisés par l’agriculture, le temple 
se servait d’un personnel nombreux. Ainsi, nous savons que le temple 
de Baba disposait de mille 4 douze cents travailleurs, désignés comme 
« hommes de Baba » (li-ba-ba6). Ce nombre comprend les femmes, 
seulement pour autant qu’elles exercent des fonctions indépendantes. 
En y ajoutant celui des autres femmes et des enfants, et en présumant 
que les économies des autres temples disposaient, elles aussi, d’un nombre 
de serviteurs correspondant 4 leur étendue, nous en arrivons a un chiffre 
qui n’est guére éloigné du nombre total de la population de la Cité-Etat 
de LagaS. Il en résulte que chaque famille était appelée a servir 
le temple d’une fagon ou d’une autre. Une situation similaire subsistait 
encore 4 l’époque de Goudéa. Lorsque celui-ci se décida a construire 
le temple de Ningirsou ; « le roi donna des ordres a sa ville, comme a 
un seul homme (et) le pays de Laga5 le suivit unanimement comme les 
enfants d’une seule mére” », 

Il y avait dans le personnel du temple, une grande différenciation 
de métiers : ainsi on nous cite, dans l’énumération des professions 
agricoles, des laboureurs, des conducteurs de charrue, des gardiens de 
taureaux, des patres pour les boeufs, pour les moutons a laine, pour les 
chévres, les Anes, les nesses et les porcs, ainsi que les surveillants 
des divers patres ; des jardiniers et leurs aides. Particuli¢rement nom- 
breux étaient les pécheurs qu’on subdivisait en « pécheurs d’eau douce », 
« pécheurs en eau amére » et « pécheurs de mer ». Le temple de Baba 
disposait, 4 lui seul, de plus de cent pécheurs et les résultats de leur péche 
étaient certainement suffisants non seulement pour couvrir les besoins 
des sacrifices mais aussi pour servir 4 la nourriture des travailleurs 
du temple. Diverses catégories de gérants d’entrepéts, assistés d’un 
personnel spécial, étaient chargées de l’emmagasinage des produits 
fournis. Pour la transformation de ces produits, on disposait de bou- 
langers et de cuisiniers, de bouchers, de brasseurs et de corroyeurs. 
Par contre, les ébénistes, les architectes, les forgerons, les orfévres, 
et les tailleurs de pierre se servaient, exclusivement ou en trés grande 
partie, de matiéres premiéres importées. Des travailleurs particuli¢rement 
qualifiés et désignés comme « artisans d’art » (gaSam) se différenciaient 
des artisans ordinaires (giS-kin-ti). Des femmes esclaves s’occupaient 
& moudre le blé, a filer et a tisser. L’échange des marchandises était 
effectué avec le concours de messagers, de voituriers, de nautoniers, de 
marchands (dam-gara) et de capitaines navigateurs (ga-ra$). 

L’administration était confiée a 1’ « intendant » (agrig), et plus parti- 
culiérement a |’ « inspecteur » (nu-banda). La direction supérieure de 
l'économie d’un temple restait entre les mains du « prétre » (sanga). 
C’est uniquement au temple de Baba que la femme du roi occupait la 
place du «sanga » dans l’administration du domaine, probablement parce 
qu'elle en assumait aussi les fonctions sacerdotales. Le roi, de son cété, 


17. Adam FALKENSTEIN et Wolfram von SopEN, Sumerische und akkadische 
Hymnen und Gebete, p. 150. 
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était le prétre et l’administrateur du temple du dieu supréme, pour autant 
qu'il n’y avait pas de « prétre » spécial de Ningirsou. Les besognes secon- 
daires de l’administration incombaient aux scribes (dub-sar) et aux 
« directeurs du cadastre » (sa,,-tu). Parmi les employés du temple, 
on trouve aussi des militaires de grades subalternes (uku-u5), auxquels 
on confiait, entre autres, la surveillance des travailleurs des champs. 

Certaines professions avaient, en plus, une structure hiérarchique. 
Ainsi, le simple scribe était subordonné a un « surveillant » (ugula- 
dub-sara) et 4 un « scribe supérieur » (dub-sar-mah). La période la 
plus ancienne ignore ces excés bureaucratiques que l’on rencontre dans 
l’organisation de l’Etat sous la III¢ dynastie d’Our, oi des hommes sont 
désignés comme « scribes des beeufs », « scribes des Anes », « scribes de la 
farine », « scribes de la laine ». Pourtant, la corporation des charmeurs de 
serpents (muS5-lah,) qui ne devait certainement pas étre trés nombreuse, 
possédait un « charmeur de serpents en chef » ¥. Lors des travaux cham- 
pétres, des groupes de douze a quinze hommes étaient soumis 4 un 
surveillant. 

On constate avec une certaine surprise que le réle des esclaves, hommes 
et femmes, était insignifiant, comparé a celui des serviteurs du temple. 
A en juger d’aprés les caractéres d’écriture qui les désignent dans les 
textes, dés la protohistoire, comme « hommes de l’étranger » et 
« femmes de 1|’étranger », ces esclaves se recrutaient parmi les anciens 
prisonniers de guerre. Nous ne saurions dire si, dés cette époque, les 
parents vendaient leurs enfants comme esclaves, comme cela allait 
se produire fréquemment sous la III® dynastie d’Our. Il s’agit cer- 
tainement de quelque chose de tout a fait différent lorsqu’on nous 
mentionne l’achat d’un prétre « gala » 4 son pére par la femme du 
roi, Les esclaves de sexe féminin, beaucoup plus nombreuses que 
les hommes, travaillaient surtout dans les moulins et dans les ateliers 
de filature et de tissage. 

L’examen des revenus des temples permet d’établir les postes prin- 
cipaux suivants : les revenus de la terre du temple proprement 
dite, exploitée par les serviteurs du temple, et la rente versée, en partie 
en argent, par les serviteurs du temple auxquels on avait attribué des 
terres en fermage. A ceci viennent s’ajouter les revenus de la péche et 
les produits de |’élevage. Les textes économiques mentionnent en outre 
des « cadeaux » offerts aux temples, cadeaux qui n’étaient peut- 
étre pas toujours volontaires, comme par exemple les livraisons de 
chévres accompagnant le paiement du fermage. Le temple se trou- 
vait dans une situation d’autant plus privilégiée que l’échange des 
marchandises avec les cités voisines et avec l’étranger était effectué, 
en majeure partie, sinon exclusivement, par ses soins et par ceux de ses 
représentants désignés. Si Enlil, dieu supréme de Nippour, porte 1’épi- 


18. F. THuREAU-DanGIN, Die sumerischen und akkadischen Kénigsinschriften, 
p. 80, II. 
19. F. THUREAU-DANGIN, Recueil de tablettes chaldéennes (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 


1903), p. 10, No. 17. 
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théte de « marchand de la vaste terre » et sa fermme celui de « négociante 
de la terre ® », ceci indique fort bien le réle éminent joué par l'économie 
des temples dans les échanges commerciaux de la Babylonie. Lorsque 
Ourfiammou, premier roi de la III¢ dynastie d’Our essaya, aprés les 
troubles de la domination étrangére de Goutioum, de rétablir les anciennes 
lignes de communication, « il régla la navigation commerciale et 
remit de nouveau les navires qui allaient 4 Magan (l’Oman actuel) entre 
les mains » de Nanna, dieu supréme d’Our ™. A en juger par les 
textes, il existait des communications avec l’Elam et Dilmoun c’est- 
a-dire l’ile de Bahrein, dans le golfe Persique. Les monuments archéolo- 
giques donnent, d’autre part, des indications au sujet des relations avec 
les cités florissantes de la civilisation de l’Indus **; enfin, les trouvailles 
comme celles des tombeaux d’Our, un peu plus anciens que nos textes éco- 
nomiques de LagaS, nous fournissent, par l’abondance inouie d’ustensiles 
extrémement précieux et d’ceuvres d'art, la preuve de l’existence d’une 
importation intensive. C’est pourquoi il nous parait difficile d’admettre que 
la contre-partie fournie par la Babylonie consistait uniquement en fourni- 
tures d’orge comme les inscriptions pourraient nous le faire croire. Dans 
les inscriptions royales, les livraisons de bois de construction et de pierres 
sont fréquemment décrites d’une facgon qui nous ferait supposer qu’elles 
étaient le résultat d’expéditions entreprises sous escorte militaire. Mais 
si l’on tient compte des rapports de force a l’époque des premiéres dynas- 
ties, il ne s’agirait 14 que de cas exceptionnels ; les données de Goudéa 
concernant les expéditions vers l’Amanus, le mont des Cédres et vers 
les gisements de pierres précieuses, signifient uniquement que des 
caravanes commerciales furent envoyées par ce souverain. 

Il faut enfin mentionner une circonstance qui résulte directement du 
fait que les temples étaient les seuls ou tout au moins les principaux 
propriétaires fonciers : ce sont eux qui disposaient de la main-d’ceuvre 
entiére de la Cité-Etat. C’est seulement ainsi qu’il était possible d’exploi- 
ter les terres appartenant 4 ces temples, de créer et d’entretenir les ins- 
tallations d’irrigation, de prendre des mesures de sécurité telles que la 
fortification des villes et le recrutement de troupes, enfin de construire 
les temples eux-mémes. 

Du cété des dépenses, on nous indique en premier lieu les fournitures 
en nature, destinées aux cérémonies du culte et des grandes fétes au 
cours desquelles les desservants recevaient des offrandes provenant 
en grande partie des « cadeaux » des habitants de la ville. Il fallait, 
d’autre part, subvenir a la nourriture et a l’habillement des esclaves 
appartenant aux temples : comparées aux conditions générales de la 
période de la III¢ dynastie d’Our, les fournitures de ce genre ne paraissent 


20. A. FALKENSTEIN et W. von SopEN, Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen 
und Gebete, p. 76. 

21. Benno LANDSBERGER, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XXXIV _ (1931), 
colonne 132. 

22. Voir, entre autres, Sir Leonard Woottry, Ur Excavations, The Royal 
Cemetery (London, 1933), pp. 397-98. 
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pas avoir été importantes. Les hommes libres au service du temple 
recevaient pour assurer leur subsistance et celle de leur famille, un lopin 
de terre pris sur le domaine du temple et correspondant 4 leur situa- 
tion et a leurs prestations en travail. Ils recevaient annuellement des 
rations d’orge pour quatre mois au plus, période qui devait correspondre 
primitivement 4 celle des corvées sur les terres du temple. A ceci venaient 
s’ajouter de fréquentes distributions de laine. Enfin les dépenses compor- 
taient l’acquisition du fourrage pour les troupeaux qui ne disposaient 
pas de paturages pendant l’année entiére. 

Les calculs, qui ne sauraient étre qu’approximatifs, vu le caractére 
fragmentaire des archives dont nous disposons, indiquent des excédents 
énormes qu’on accumulait dans les magasins. Ces excédents, bases de 
l’importance politique de la cité, ouvraient des possibilités pour ses 
entreprises commerciales. 


IV 
LE Rot (prince de la cité). 


La situation du roi dans le systéme de la cité-temple sumérienne a subi 
des changements importants au cours de 1’évolution historique. Nous 
savons, d’aprés les « textes de réforme » d’Ouroukagina, que les rois qui 
le précédérent s’étaient constitué des domaines personnels en séculari- 
sant la propriété des temples. Mais comme les textes de caractére éco- 
nomique en provenance de LagaS ne commencent que peu de temps 
avant le régne d’Ouroukagina, l’ordre plus ancien et les détails des chan- 
gements intervenus ne peuvent pas étre reconstitués avec une complete 
certitude. La désignation normale du chef d’une Cité-Etat est « ensi ». 
D’aprés une interprétation, d’ailleurs contestée, elle le définit comme 
« le seigneur qui établit le fondement (d’un temple) ». D’autre part, 
les princes s’appellent souvent « lugal », c’est-a-dire « grand homme » 
ou « roi », ce qui implique par définition la prétention d’étendre leur 
domination sur un territoire dépassant les limites de la Cité-Etat. 
Ainsi, on dira simplement « roi de KiS » puisqu’a |’époque des premiéres 
dynasties la domination de Ki était équivalente au pouvoir supréme 
sur toute la Babylonie, ou bien encore « roi du pays Sumer » (lugal- 
kalam-ma), tandis que le mot ensi s’emploie presque exclusivement 
devant un nom de cité. Mais comme Ouroukagina lui-méme, quoique 
trés menacé par la cité voisine d’Oumma, se désigne tantét comme 
ensi, tant6t comme « roi », on peut en conclure 4 une dépréciation 
graduelle du titre royal. Il existe une dénomination plus ancienne 
encore, si l’on veut admettre que la tradition épique des Sumériens 
nous a transmis sur ce point précis le souvenir d’un passé lointain : 
c’est le titre d’ « en » dont la traduction courante « seigneur », ne rend 
pas tout le sens, puisque ce mot indique une qualité sacerdotale de 
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caractére spécial. A l’époque historique, nous rencontrons effectivement 
des prétresses — « en », recrutées réguliérement parmi les membres de 
la maison régnante. Un prétre — « en » et une prétresse — « en » étaient 
considérés comme |’époux ou |’épouse de la divinité dont ils étaient les 
serviteurs. Ils habitaient un secteur spécial du quartier du temple, désigné 
comme « gi6-par ». Dans les cycles épiques consacrés aux souverains d’Ou- 
rouk Enmerkar, Gilgame5 et Lougalbenda, ceux-ci portent le titre de 
« seigneur d’Ourouk, seigneur de Koullaba »; l’adversaire d’Enmerkar 
est également appelé «seigneur d’Aratta » *°, Un titre pareil, qui indique 
nettement les fonctions exercées par le souverain dans le domaine du 
culte se concilie parfaitement avec les données essentielles de l’ordre 
politique sumérien, comportant une liaison étroite entre le chef de la cité 
et le monde des dieux. Dans les monuments de la période protohisto- 
rique, on voit souvent le roi exercant les fonctions d’un prétre. Les 
poémes épiques des Sumériens font de leurs héros royaux des enfants 
des dieux et cette notion est confirmée par les souverains eux-mémes 
auxquels nous devons les inscriptions les plus anciennes, sur les dédicaces 
ou les constructions. Ils se nomment « enfants (charnels) des dieux », 
les dieux les ont élevés, les ont appelés au pouvoir royal et leur prétent 
conseil et appui. Eannatoum, le plus remarquable parmi les princes de 
Laga&, écrit : 

« Inanna le prit dans ses bras, nomma son nom : « Celui qui fut porté 
dans l’Eanna d’Inanna du (sanctuaire) d’Ebgal » (et) l’installa (ensuite) 
sur les genoux ‘ sacrés’ de la déesse Ninhoursanga. Ninhoursanga le fit 
boire 4 sa sainte poitrine. Au sujet d’Eannatoum, procréé par Ningirsou, 
Ningirsou se réjouit. Ningirsou le mesura avec son empan — il était de 
cing coudées —, il le mesura avec sa coudée ; cinq coudées (et) un empan 
(lui donna) Ningirsou, (a lui, a son) roi, dans sa grande joie *4, » 

Cependant I’époque protodynastique, — quand bien méme certaines 
de ses figures (entre autres Eannatoum) ont été admises dans le 
Panthéon sumérien —, n’a pas franchi le pas qui devait transformer 
les chefs des cités, enfants des dieux, en souverains divinisés. 

Il incombait au prince de la cité, appelé a ses fonctions de par la volonté 
divine, de servir le dieu principal de la Cité-Etat et d’administrer la 
cité en son nom. Cette qualité de prétre qui appartient au prince de la 
cité et qui s’exprime avec une netteté suffisante dans les dénominations 
d’ « en » et d’ « ensi » parait toute naturelle dans un systéme gouverne- 
mental qui attribue par définition aux temples toute la propriété 
fonciére, base de toutes les formations politiques babyloniennes. Dans ces 
conditions, le succés d’un usurpateur, pour autant que celui-ci ne fit pas 
étranger 4 la cité, n’était possible selon toute vraisemblance que s’il 
pouvait exciper de sa qualité de prétre. Lorsque le prince de la cité 
d’Oumma fut tué en combat par Entemena de LagaS, « Il, prétre 


23. Samuel Noah KRAMER, Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Museum Monographs (Philadelphia, 1952), passim. 

24. F. THurREAU-DaNGIN, Die sumerischen und akkadischen Kénigsinschriften, 
p. 10, IV, 3, V 15. 
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d’Inannai’eS s’empara du principat de la cité ™ ». A l’origine Lou- 
galzagesi d’Oumma était, tout comme son pére, un ‘ exstatique ” 
(mah), au service de la déesse principale de la ville ; lorsqu’il fit d’Ourouk 
le centre de son empire, il se rangea, comme « prétre purificateur » 
du dieu du Ciel, dans la communauté des prétres d’Ourouk *. 

Mais si nous voyons Lougalzagesi se contenter d’une situation rela- 
tivement modeste, ceci ne pouvait étre admis qu’a une époque ot 
la royauté s’était quelque peu détachée de la prétrise, non seulement 
a LagaS (ot nous pouvons suivre |’évolution en nous basant sur les 
« textes de réforme » d’Ouroukagina), mais partout ailleurs. En recons- 
truisant l’époque primitive de la cité-temple sumérienne, nous devons 
considérer comme exclue la possibilité de l’existence d’un prince de la 
cité qui n’aurait pas cumulé ses fonctions avec celle de prétre supréme 
du dieu principal, vrai maitre de la cité. C’est uniquement en cette qualité 
qu'il pouvait prétendre a la direction des prétres des autres sanc- 
tuaires, car pour rendre cette direction effective il devait disposer de 
la plus grande partie des terres arables et de la majorité des desservants 
des temples. Ses pouvoirs de chef s’étendaient a toutes les taches que 
les temples accomplissaient en commun : la création, le maintien et le 
renouvellement du systéme d’irrigation, la construction des magasins 
et des temples, la construction et l’entretien des fortifications et, enfin, 
la défense contre les ennemis extérieurs. A l’intérieur, il devait, avant 
tout, défendre les droits juridiques des citoyens. C’est lui qui était le 
juge supréme et c’est en cette qualité qu'il devait s’appliquer 4 main- 
tenir la justice sociale. La phrase des « textes de réforme » ot il est dit 
a propos d’Ouroukagina « qu'il ne livra pas l’orphelin (et) la veuve au 
puissant *” », représente une des premiéres affirmations d’une idée qui 
était profondément ancrée dans la cité-temple sumérienne et qui se 
retrouve, formulée d’une facon similaire, dans tous les codes de loi 
jusqu’a celui d’Hammourabi de Babylone. 

La direction des travaux de creusement des canaux était considérée 
comme particuliérement importante. On en parle dans les plus anciennes 
inscriptions royales, en l’attribuant, tout comme I’installation des sta- 
tues et la reconstruction ou la réfection des temples, uniquement au prince 
de la cité. En réalité, comme cela ressort des textes de caractére écono- 
mique, le prince ne faisait qu’indiquer aux divers temples la part qu’ils 
devaient prendre a l’ceuvre commune, en leur permettant de se déchar- 
ger de ce travail sur leurs desservants. OurnanSe de LagaS s’est fait 
représenter sur une plaque votive comme constructeur du temple de Nin- 
girsou : on l’y voit portant sur sa téte le panier dans lequel il emporte 
la terre ramassée pendant les travaux des fondations. De toute évidence, 
ce n’était 14 qu’un geste symbolique, car le travail de terrassement 
était considéré comme particuliérement pénible : Goudéa souligne 


25. F. THurgeau-Danein, /. c., 38, III, 28-37. 
26. F. THuREAU-DANGIN, lI. ¢., pp. 152-53. 
27. F. THUREAU-DANGIN, I. c., p. 52, XII, 23-28. 
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expressément qu’il le confie uniquement 4 des hommes forts, et jamais 
a une femme. 

En sa qualité de chef militaire, le prince de la cité nous apparait 
déja sur les sceaux de l’époque protohistorique, ot on lui présente 
les ennemis vaincus et dépouillés de tout vétement. Sur la «stéle des vau- 
tours » Eannatoum conduit ses guerriers combattant sur un char lourd, 
il frappe de sa lance la téte de son adversaire. Les inscriptions lui 
attribuent, exclusivement, tous les exploits et tous les succés, en men- 
tionnant seulement I’assistance divine. Bien que cette qualité de chef 
de guerre supréme I’ait éloigné graduellement de ses fonctions de prétre, 
elle lui avait pourtant appartenu dés le début, car elle faisait partie 
des besognes attribuées au lieutenant terrestre de la divinité. Nous appre- 
nons par une lettre de Lou’enna, prétre de la déesse Ninmara, qu’il repoussa 
une attaque de six cents Elamites contre le territoire de LagaS et qu’il 
mit l’ennemi en fuite *. Lorsqu’une campagne était couronnée de succés, 
le butin ou plus probablement une partie de ce butin était remis au dieu 
principal, maitre de l’Etat. Goudéa nous dit encore : « Avec ses 
armes, il battit AnSan (et) Elam. Le butin qu'il prit 4 cette occasion, 
il l’apporta 4 Ningirsou dans le temple d’Eninnou ®. » Le dieu de 
l’empire sumérien, Enlil de Nippour, recut également des offrandes prises 
sur le butin. 

Le siége du prince de la cité est désigné dans les textes de LagaS comme 
« grande maison » (é-gal), mot, qui d’aprés sa formation, se range a 
coté de « lugal » : « grand homme », « roi ». A une époque ulté- 
rieure, le mot « é-gal », ainsi que le mot akkadien « ekallum » qui en 
dérive, désigne uniquement le palais tandis que le mot « haikal > hakal », 
entré de trés bonne heure dans le vocabulaire cananéen, y est appliqué 
de préférence au temple mais aussi parfois au palais. Mais il a probable- 
ment existé une époque oii le siége du chef de l’Etat se trouvait dans 
l’enceinte du temple du dieu principal dont le prince était le prétre. 
Le poéme épique sumérien « Enmerkar et le seigneur d’Aratta » en a 
conservé le souvenir. Comme siége du « seigneur (en) d’Ourouk », on nous 
y indique le gi6-par a l’intérieur du sanctuaire Eanna, temple de la déesse 
supréme d’Ourouk ®, connu 4 |’époque historique comme domicile du 
prétre — «en » a l’intérieur du temple. Dans un autre passage du méme 
poéme épique, Enmerkar recgoit son messager rentré d’Aratta « dans la 
cour principale, dans la cour de la salle du tréne » (gu-en-na), ce qui 
vient confirmer, une fois de plus, notre supposition que le souverain vivait 
dans le secteur du temple, puisque nous possédons des témoignages suffi- 
sants qui nous permettent de traduire « gi-en-na » par les mots « salle 
du tréne (du temple) ». 

Compte tenu de ces faits, il importerait d’établir, en étudiant l’évolution 


28. F. THureau-Daneoin, « Une incursion élamite en territoire sumérien », 
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de la royauté babylonienne, le moment exact ou le temple cessa d’étre 
la résidence du souverain. Le tracé du palais le plus ancien, mis 4 jour 

les fouilles effectuées jusqu’a présent, est celui du palais de KiS 
en Babylonie septentrionale, qui doit dater de la premiére moitié de 
l’époque des premiéres dynasties *4. Le spécimen suivant, qui remonte 
également a l’époque des premiéres dynasties, nous est fourni par le 
palais d’Eridou *. Considérées du point de vue de l'évolution architec- 
turale, les deux constructions, étroitement apparentées, ne peuvent étre 
mises en rapport direct avec des édifices plus anciens, au moins dans la 
mesure ou il s’agit d’une réalisation en plus grand de la maison a cour 
centrale — attestée dés la préhistoire — et possédant en outre des 
caractéristiques de maison forte. Quoiqu’il en soit, il n’y a la aucun 
apparentement avec ies temples plus anciens. Il est donc permis de 
conclure que l’apparition de ce palais coincide avec le désir du souverain 
de s’affranchir du temple. 

Des changements importants dans les rapports entre le prince de 
la cité, en sa qualité de chef de l’Etat et les temples et les prétres 
qui dirigent ces derniers, peuvent se déduire des textes de Laga$ qui, 
toutefois, ne proviennent que de la fin de la période protodynastique. 
Dans cet ordre d’idées, il faut avant tout souligner qu'il y avait, a 
l’époque d’Entemena, un « prétre (particulier) de Ningirsou ». A la fin 
de certaines de ses inscriptions, (rapports de constructions ou dédicaces), 
nous lisons la notice suivante : « En ce temps-la, Doudou était prétre de 
Ningirsou », tandis que dans une inscription dédicatoire, Doudou se désigne 
comme « prétre supréme de Ningirsou ». Une charte de vente contient 
comme indication de date, ce passage : « En ce temps-la, Entemena était 
prince de la cité de Laga (et) Enentarzi prétre de Ningirsou * ». De toute 
évidence, cette innovation est due a l’initiative du prince de la cité ; sinon, 
elle n’aurait certainement pas été mentionnée dans des inscriptions offi- 
cielles. Il s’agirait maintenant de savoir quel réle exact fut attribué au 
prétre de Ningirsou. On peut considérer comme exclu qu'il ait pris sur lui 
la direction et l’administration compléte des affaires économiques du sanc- 
tuaire de Ningirsou parce qu’une pareille mesure aurait privé le prince 
de la cité de son appui essentiel et de ses revenus les plus importants. 
Mais en admettant méme qu’en désignant un prétre de Ningirsou, on 
ait seulement eu |’intention de lui déléguer les obligations incombant 
au souverain dans le domaine du culte, cela représenterait déja une 
innovation importante, puisque jusque-la, la prétention du prince a diri- 
ger la Cité-Etat était basée en premier lieu sur le fait qu’il était prétre 
et intendant du dieu principal. 

Les « textes de réforme » d’Ouroukagina, déja mentionnés 4 plusieurs 


31. Ernest Mackay, A Sumerian Palace and the “ A” Cemetery at Kish, Mesopo- 
tamia, Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropology Memoirs, vol. 12 (Chicago, 
1929), passim. 

32. Fuad Sarar, “ Eridu ”, Sumer, VI (1950), pp. 31-33 ; fig. 3; pl. IT. 
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Pp. 34h; i; 36m; 224. 
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reprises, mentionnent d’autres changements de. la situation primitive, 
intervenus déja « aux jours lointains, de mémoire d’homme »™. Pour 
autant que ces textes concernent la situation du prince de la cité, ils 
insistent en premier lieu sur le fait que le souverain s’était approprié 
la propriété fonciére des temples de Ningirsou, de Baba et des enfants 
de ces deux divinités ; qu’il avait employé les boeufs du temple 4 labourer 
des terrains dont il s’était emparé contrairement au droit ; qu’il avait 
ensuite enlevé aux prétres les meilleurs Anes de trait et les meilleurs 
beeufs, et qu'il avait attribué a ses hommes (erén) le blé qui revenait 
aux prétres. Les textes nous renseignent en détail sur le contréle établi 
par le souverain et sur le désordre qui résultait des nombreux abus de 
pouvoir dont les fonctionnaires royaux s’étaient rendu coupables a 
l’égard des humbles. Les prétres, eux aussi, s’en rendaient parfois cou- 
pables, par exemple lorsqu’ils avaient des exigences trop grandes concer- 
nant la rémunération des actes du culte, tels que les funérailles. Les 
fonctions de juge supréme représentaient pour le prince de la cité une 
autre source de revenus : ainsi, par exemple, il percevait pour l’établisse- 
ment, par le tribunal, du procés-verbal d’un divorce, la somme impor- 
tante de cinq sicles d’argent, et ne s’opposait pas a la perception supplé- 
mentaire d’un sicle d’argent par le « Grand Vizir » (sukkalmah). Tout 
ceci indique la méme tendance : il s’agit d’affirmer l’indépendance de la 
puissance du souverain a |’égard des temples et de permettre la formation 
d’une classe de fonctionnaires du palais, appelés 4 exercer, au nom du 
souverain, un contréle inconnu jusque-la. On peut s’étonner de ce que 
l’existence d’une classe de la population désignée comme « sujets du 
roi » (Sub-lugala) se trouve mentionnée sans qu’on en parle comme d’une 
innovation, bien qu’il n’y ait pas de place pour une pareille catégorie dans 
le systéme primitif de la cité-temple sumérienne, systéme qui n’admettait 
que des subordinations aux temples. De toute évidence, cette institution 
s’était déja tellement enracinée qu'il aurait été impossible de l’abolir 
sans conséquences sérieuses. En temps de paix, les « sujets du roi » 
fournissaient des surveillants pour les travaux des récoltes sur les champs 
appartenant aux temples. En temps de guerre, ils constituaient certaine- 
ment le noyau des forces armées. 

Les textes de caractére économique de LagaS qui proviennent en 
grande partie de l’époque précédant le régne d’Ouroukagina, nous four- 
nissent le tableau suivant de l’activité économique du prince de la cité : 
le prince administre les biens du temple du dieu supréme, sa femme, 
ceux du temple de Baba et simultanément, au nom de ses enfants, ceux 
des enfants de Ningirsou et de Baba. Le prince recevait, tout comme 
les autres desservants du temple un « terrain pour sa subsistance » qui 
était, toutefois, pris sur le domaine ni-en-na, domaine du temple propre- 
ment dit. Mais, outre ce terrain fourni par la propriété fonciére du 
temple de Ningirsou, il disposait de revenus supplémentaires provenant 
des domaines des divers sanctuaires. D’aprés un document, le temple de 
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Baba fournissait deux cent quarante-six hectares, c’est-a-dire environ 
cing pour cent des cultures de ce sanctuaire. Le montant parait assez 
élevé, si on le compare avec les quelques cent-un hectares attribués a 
l’épouse du prince 4 laquelle incombait l’administration entiére de ce 
temple. Une mesure pareille était prise pour assurer au prince de la cité 
une prédominance économique sur les prétres des autres sanctuaires. 
L’exploitation du terrain incombait naturellement aux employés du 
temple. A l'occasion des grandes fétes, le prince recevait de ses sujets 
des offrandes qui consistaient 4 l’origine en chevreaux (ma$-da-ri-a, 
« le fait de venir avec des chevreaux »). Par la suite ces offrandes consis- 
térent en gros bétail, en vivres divers et aussi, 4 de rares occasions, en 
objets d’usage courant. En revanche certaines catégories de travailleurs 
(patres, bateliers, pécheurs) payaient leurs redevances en argent. Tous 
ces revenus assuraient au prince de la cité une situation qui le rendait 
presqu 'inattaquable aux yeux des prétres des sanctuaires qui n’étaient 
pas administrés par lui-méme et par les membres de sa famille, méme si 
tous ces prétres s’étaient ligués contre lui. Aussi, les fonctions du prince 
de la cité, devenues héréditaires, se transmettaient-elles réguli¢rement 
de pére en fils. 

Bien que n’ayant guére a craindre la rivalité du clergé, le prince de 
la cité n’était pourtant pas ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler « un despote 
oriental ». Il ne faut pas oublier en effet que la cité-temple sumérienne 
en faisait en premier lieu un administrateur des possessions terrestres 
des dieux. Par contre je crois qu’il ne faut pas exagérer l’importance 
de I’ « Assemblée » des citoyens libres, (« unken », appelée plus tard 
« pu-th-rum », d’un terme emprunté a l’akkadien) : il s’agissait 14 d’une 
institution qui n’était guére un organe de contréle et encore moins de 
commandement, mais qui exergait probablement des fonctions consul- 
tatives *, Dans cette « Assemblée des anciens de la ville », les choses 
devaient se passer 4 peu prés comme dans le conseil des dieux dont 
la description s’inspirait certainement du modéle terrestre : dés que les 
dieux suprémes, maitres du destin, avaient prononcé leur sentence, 
toutes les autres divinités présentes répondaient aussitét : « Ainsi 
soit-il ». Que dans le poéme épique de la lutte de Gilgame5 contre Agga 
de Ki « l’assemblée des anciens de la ville » oppose, a l’appel funeste 
de GilgameS au combat, une proposition de se soumettre, ne contredit 
guére notre opinion. Car, Gilgame5 ne s’en tient nullement a l’avis du 
conseil : il fait aussit6t appel 4 la jeunesse de la ville et obtient son 


appui *, 


35. Thorkild JacosseEn, “‘ Primitive Democracy in Ancient Babylonia ”, Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies, I1 pen a 1943), PP. 159-172. 
36. Samuel N. Kramer, “Gilgamesh and Agga ”, American Journal of Archaeo- 


logy, LIII, No. 1 (1949), pp. 6-11. 
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Les CITOYENS LIBRES. 


Les citoyens libres, les « fils de Laga$ » ou « fils d’Oumma », comme on 
les appelait selon leur appartenance 4 telle ou telle cité, étaient soli- 
dement incorporés dans le systéme de la cité-temple sumérienne grace 
aux liens qui les rattachaient 4 un temple ou, éventuellement, au prince 
de la cité. Ils devaient servir, selon leur métier, soit auprés du temple, 
soit auprés du prince de la cité ; ils recevaient en compensation un lopin 
de terre (kour,), pris sur le domaine du temple, et qui représentait la 
base essentielle de leur existence économique. C’est pourquoi on les 
appelait tantét « hommes de Baba » d’aprés leur appartenance au temple 
de la déesse principale de la ville, tantét « hommes qui ont recu un 
terrain pour leur subsistance (li-kur,-dib-ba) ». La dimension des champs 
attribués ne variait pas seulement selon le rang de la fonction ; elle 
était aussi parfois différente chez les membres de la méme profession. 
Les raisons de cette diversité nous échappent : on peut supposer que 
la capacité, peut-étre aussi « l’ancienneté de service » et méme des 
motifs sociaux étaient pris en considération. Ainsi, il s’agit peut-étre 
d’une coutume ancienne, lorsqu’on nous dit dans le poéme épique consa- 
cré a la sédentarisation de Martou, dieu des nomades : 

« les cadeaux pour un homme marié, il les fit double, 

« les cadeaux pour un pére d’enfants, il les fit triple, 

« les cadeaux pour un célibataire, il les fit simples »*. 


Le plus petit terrain de ce genre était de 35, 38 ares, ce qui n’assurait 
qu'une existence trés modeste, méme en tenant compte des attributions 
d’orge, effectuées réguliérement pour quatre mois de l'année. 

Mais le « terrain de subsistance » ne représentait pas l’unique moyen 
d’existence, tout au moins en ce qui concerne la majorité des employés 
du temple. L’homme libre pouvait posséder en propriété une maison, un 
jardin, ce dont nous trouvons le témoignage dans de nombreux actes 
concernant l’achat de maisons et de jardins par des particuliers. Les 
« textes de réforme » d’Ouroukagina présupposent la possession, méme 
par des pauvres gens, de maisons, de jardins, de viviers et d’anes 
auxquels certainement s’ajoutaient des moutons et des chévres. Dans une 
certaine mesure, il existait méme une propriété privée de terres arables 
(gana) bien que celle-ci fat réservée, en principe, au temple. On posséde, 
il est vrai, des contrats de ventes de terrains d’origine nord-babylonienne 
et d’époque présargonique, alors que la couche akkadienne de la popu- 
lation y était prépondérante ; et de méme I’obélisque de ManiStisu (troi- 


37. Edward Cuiera, Sumerian Religious Texts, Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Babylonian Publications, vol. I (Upland, 1924), pp. 17, 1. 22-24; 37-39. 
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siéme roi de la dynastie d’Akkade) atteste l’existence de grandes familles 
possédant de vastes propriétés *. Ces faits ne sont pourtant pas en contra- 
tradiction avec notre thése puisque la Babylonie du Nord se trouvait en ce 
temps-la en dehors de la région qui avait adopté la forme d’organisation 
de la cité-temple sumérienne. Mais les textes de Sourouppak (aujourd’hui 
Fira) en Babylonie centrale (textes plus anciens d’une centaine d’années 
que les documents économiques de LagaS) contiennent, eux aussi, 
certains actes de vente concernant des champs. Plusieurs autres docu- 
ments, gravés — chose remarquable — sur pierre, viennent s’y ajouter, 
entre autre un texte du roi Enhengal de LagaS, souverain que nous 
devons situer avant la lignée des princes de la cité qui commence avec 
OurnanSe *®. En dépit de ces témoignages, nous devons reconnaitre, 
comme facteur fondamental de l’organisation de la cité sumérienne, 
que la propriété des terres arables n’appartenait 4 des particuliers qu’a 
titre exceptionnel et que cet état de choses se maintint jusqu’a l’époque 
de la III¢ dynastie d’Our. Parmi les milliers d’actes de cette époque, 
il n’en est pas un seul qui concerne l’achat d’un champ. Et pourtant, 
on ne saurait douter que méme en ce temps-la, il y ait eu a cété des terres 
de la couronne et des temples, des terres arables détenues par des par- 
ticuliers. I] s’agissait 14, tout au moins dans un cas, dont nous pouvons 
nous faire une idée nette, de champs donnés par la couronne et restés 
propriété des héritiers du bénéficiaire de ce don ®. 

L’exploitation des lots attribués par les temples et des jardins privés 
était effectuée par les desservants du temple avec le concours des membres 
de leur famille et, dans une mesure limitée, par des esclaves leur 
appartenant. 

Comme les femmes étaient appelées 4 exercer personnellement des 
fonctions dans le temple, elles bénéficiaient, tout comme les hommes, 
des prestations de ces temples. D’une fagon générale, on peut affirmer 
que le systéme de la cité-temple accordait aux femmes une sitution par- 
ticuliérement favorable. Mais, selon toute probabilité, cette situation 
s’était quelque peu détériorée dés l’époque de la III¢ dynastie d’Our. 
Les actes privés nous font apparaitre les femmes dans le réle d’acheteurs 
et de vendeurs. Elles peuvent disposer des maisons et des jardins et 
possédent fréquemment des esclaves en propriété personnelle. Nous 
avons déja, 4 maintes reprises, mentionné les femmes du prince de la 
cité qui administrent, en toute indépendance, les biens du temple de 
Baba, et c’est effectivement un trait caractéristique du culte sumérien 
que les femmes s’y trouvent investies de fonctions importantes. 

L’activité économique du citoyen libre est, tout comme celle du temple, 


38. I. J. Gots, Old Akkadian Writing and Grammar, Materials for the Assyrian 
Dictionary, No. 2 ern University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 3-7; 17-18. 

39. A. FALKENSTEIN, Archaische Texte aus Uruk, p. 49, note 2 ; Anton DEIMEL, 
Wirtschafistexte aus Fava, 45. Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichung der Deutschen 
Orientgeselischaft (Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs, 1924), pp. 10-13. 

40. Henri de GrenourLiac, Textes économiques d’'Oumma, Musée du Louvre, 
Département des Antiquités Orientales, Textes Cunéiformes, vol. V (Paris, Paul 
Geuthner, 1922), pl. II, No. 6058. 
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essentiellement une économie paysanne, une économie qui s’applique a 
exploiter tous les dons de la terre. Les artisans pouvaient fournir leurs pro- 
duits 4 des acheteurs privés, mais ils étaient assurés, eux aussi, en pré- 
vision de toute éventualité, d’un « terrain de subsistance ». Les citoyens 
participaient également, dans une large mesure, a l’échange général de 
marchandises. Ils possédent des instruments et des ustensiles, fabriqués en 
matiéres premiéres importées. Ils disposent de certaines quantités d’argent 
qui, seules, leur permettent de régler certaines redevances dont le verse- 
ment devait étre effectué en argent au palais ou au temple. Les actes ne 
nous expliquent pas comment cet argent était parvenu entre les mains de 
ces citoyens. Mais il nous est permis de supposer que les marchands 
chargés en premier lieu des opérations du temple ou du prince de la cité, 
étaient habilités 4 satisfaire, en méme temps, les besoins des économies 
privées, en se faisant payer par les excédents de la production de ces 
derniéres. Les temples et le palais n’ont pu fournir le métal précieux a 
des particuliers qu’en petites quantités puisque leur politique visait 
a accumuler l’argent dans le trésor ou a le transformer pour les besoins 
du culte ou de l’Etat. A en juger par les « textes de réforme » d’Ourou- 
kagina, le palais ne reculait pas, pour atteindre ce but, devant des 
mesures injustifiées et parfois jugées trés oppressives. 


VI 


Les Citts-Etats ET L’ « EMPIRE ». 


Aprés nous étre familiarisés avec la structure intérieure de la cité- 
temple sumérienne, nous devons maintenant aborder le probléme des 
rapports de ces cités entre elles et de leur situation comme parties com- 
posantes d’une fédération politique plus vaste. De toute évidence, 
nous ne pouvons qu’en relever les points les plus essentiels. Nous nous 
attaquerions 4 une entreprise sans issue si nous voulions retracer en 
entier l’histoire politique, si confuse, de la Babylonie : ce n’est pas seu- 
lement dans la période des débuts de l’histoire mais aussi dans de vastes 
secteurs de l’époque des premiéres dynasties que nous nous heurterions 
a des difficultés insurmontables. 

En nous appuyant sur les sources authentiques, nous pouvons établir 
l’existence de quatre Cités-Etats en Babylonie méridionale (Ourouk, 
Our, LagaS et Oumma), de trois en Babylonie centrale (Sourouppak, 
Adab, et Nippour) — et de deux en Babylonie septentrionale (Ki5 et 
AkSak). En prenant en considération les données de la liste royale “, 
dont la valeur pour les périodes qui nous intéressent ici est d’ ailleurs 
discutée, nous devrions ajouter trois autres Cités-Etats (Eridou, Larsa et 
Badtibira) en Babylonie méridionale, une (Larak) en Babylonie centrale, 


41. Thorkild Jacossen, The Sumerian King List, arene Studies, No. 11 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1939), passi 
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ainsi qu'une (Sippar) en Babylonie septentrionale. On voit aussitét la 
distribution inégale de ces cités, beaucoup plus nombreuses dans le sud du 
pays que dans le centre et dans le nord, ce qui refléte nettement certaines 
conditions de la colonisation que l’on retrouve sous une forme similaire, 
méme a une époque plus tardive. Lorsqu’on essaie d’établir la superficie 
des quatre Cités-Etats dela Babylonie méridionale, toutes contemporaines 
comme nous le savons, nous nous apercevons que chacune d’elles avait a 
peu prés les dimensions de LagaS ; c’est donc cette cité, d’ailleurs mieux 
connue que les autres, qui devrait nous en fournir une idée générale, appli- 
cable ailleurs. Nous ne devons certes pas oublier les différences qui 
résultent de la situation géographique de ces cités : ainsi, Ourouk et 
Oumma ne disposent pas de cet accés direct 4 la mer dont jouissent les 
deux autres villes. 

Nous ne pouvons établir l’existence de formations politiques réunis- 
sant plusieurs Cités-Etats qu’au cours d’une période limitée de l’époque 
des premiéres dynasties. Elles portent des noms différents et le plus 
ancien est celui du « royaume de Ki5 ». Lorsque le titre de « roi 
de Kis » est porté par des souverains originaires d’une cité de la Baby- 
lonie méridionale — par exemple Eannatoum de Laga5, ou MeSanne- 
padda d’Our — il signifie que les souverains en question sont pratique- 
ment maitres de la Babylonie toute entiére. Mais si des rois méridionaux 
s'intitulent simplement « roi de Ki5 », en taisant leur lieu G<’origine, cela 
indique qu’a une certaine époque Ki§, cité de la Babylonie du Nord, 
étendait son pouvoir sur toute la Babylonie et que le souvenir de cette 
époque était resté vivant, comme quelque chose d’important “. La 
dénomination « Seigneur(en) de Kengi, roi du pays » qui ne se retrouve 
que chez EnSakuSanna d’Ourouk * appartient 4 une époque plus récente. 
Kengi (r), dont une variante dialectale supplétive aboutira a l’akkadien 
Sumer-um « Sumer », désigne au début le pays de Nippour, en Babylonie 
centrale. Enfin, Lougalzagesi d’Ourouk s’appelle lui aussi « roi du 
* pays ’ » bien que sa domination se soit étendue sur toute la Baby- 
lonie “4. 

Les inscriptions royales de l’époque des premiéres dynasties contiennent 
de trés nombreux renseignements sur les luttes que se livraient les 
Cités-Etats, et l’on est presque surpris d’apprendre par un texte écono- 
mique, que des relations amicales s’étaient établies entre LagaS et Adab ®. 
Une seule de ces cités, Nippour, centre du culte du dieu impérial Enlil, 
en Babylonie centrale, se tient remarquablement en dehors de cette lutte 
de tous contre tous. Aucune inscription antérieure a 1’époque paléo-baby- 
lonienne ne parle d’une guerre contre Nippour, aucune inscription ne men- 


42. Th. JACOBSEN, /. c., pp. 181-82. 

43. Arno PoEBEL, Historical Texts, University of Pennsylvania, The University 
Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, vol. IV, No. 1 (Philadelphia, 1914), 
Ppp. 151-56. 

44. F. Die sumerischen und akkadischen Kénigsinschriften, 
pp. 152, I, 3-5. 

_ 45. Anton Demme, Sumerische Grammatik, 2. Aufl. (Rom : Papstliches Bibel- 
institut, 1939), pp. 221-23. 
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tionne la conquéte de cette ville. Bien au contraire, tous les souverains 
briguent la faveur d’Enlil, dispensateur du pouvoir et de la dignité royale. 
De nombreux souverains ont suivi l’exemple de cet EnSakuSanna qui, 
au lendemain d’une victoire remportée sur KiS, « consacra 4 Enlil 
les statues (enlevées aux adversaires vaincus), leur argenterie et leur 
lapis-lazuli, leurs ustensiles en bois et leurs biens “ » ; il suffit de men- 
tionner les rois d’Akkade, Goudéa et les souverains de la III® dynastie 
d’Our. Par contre, il n’existe aucun « roi de Nippour » qui, en rivalisant 
avec les princes des autres cités, aurait entrepris la lutte pour gagner 
un pouvoir plus étendu. 

Un cas spécial dans les rapports entre deux pays voisins nous est 
signalé par la conclusion d’une « fraternité » entre Entemena de LagaS 
et le prince d’Ourouk ®. Mais cela nous fait tout de suite penser a 
ce systéme de coalitions qui exerga une influence décisive sur les évé- 
ements politiques 4 l’époque paléo-babylonienne, mais ne parvint méme 
pas, a cette époque, a assurer la stabilité des Etats. Dans le cas présent, 
cette alliance entre Laga et Ourouk était probablement congue comme 
une garantie contre la cité d’Oumma, ennemie héréditaire de LagaS. 

Quelles étaient les conséquences de la soumission d’une Cité-Etat 
au prince d’une cité plus puissante ? Au cours des luttes que se livrérent, 
avec des succés alternés, LagaS et Oumma, les deux dynasties conti- 
nuérent 4 co-exister. Dans un cas seulement, aprés qu’Entemena eut tué 
Ourloumma d’Oumma, nous voyons ce souverain essayer d’installer 
comme prince de la cité d’Oumma un de ses partisans, le prétre 
oummaide Il 

La forme la plus fréquente par laquelle se manifestent les rapports 
entre le prince d’une cité et le chef supréme, est l’obligation de verser 
certaines redevances au palais du roi. Au cours des luttes entre LagaS 
et Oumma, il est souvent question de fournitures de blé imposées a 
Oumma, dont cette ville refusait avec obstination de s’acquitter “. 
Des redevances de ce genre qui représentent, 4 l’époque de la III® dynas- 
tie d’Our, un facteur fondamental de l’économie de I’Etat, se rangent 
sans difficulté dans le systéme de la cité-temple sumérienne. Si le prince 
de la cité percevait des revenus de certains temples de sa ville dont il 
n’assumait pas l’administration, en compensation de diverses fonctions 
exercées dans l’intérét de ces mémes temples, le chef supréme pouvait, 
lui aussi, prétendre 4 des redevances qui résultaient de son activité 
comme administrateur d’une région plus vaste. Il nous est pourtant 
difficile de définir l’étendue de ce pouvoir du chef supréme. Selon toute 
probabilité, elle dépendait, en premier lieu des rapports de forces des 
divers Etats et aussi de la personnalité du souverain. Nous possédons 


46. A. PorBEL, Historical Texts, pp. 151-56. 

47. C. J. Gapp, “‘ Entemena : A New Incident ”, Revue d’ Assyriologie et d’ Archéo- 
jogie Orientale, XXVII (1930), pp. 125-26. 

48. F. Die sumerischen und akkadischen Konigsinschriften, 
pp. 38, III, 28-37. 

49. F. Tuurzav-Danem, I. ¢., pp. 38, II, 19-27; 40, IV, 11-12. 
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le témoignage d’un conflit arbitré par un souverain de haute époque : 
Mesilim, rois de KiS, donc de toute la Babylonie, qui délimita la fron- 
tiére entre les Etats rivaux d’Oumma et de LagaS et régla ainsi la dis- 
tribution des eaux entre les deux régions ™. 

Les périodes plus éloignées de l’histoire des cités-temples sumériennes 
ont-elles connu, elles aussi, cette rivalité permanente des diverses cités, 
telle que nous la voyons 4 la fin de l’époque protodynastique, et qui fut 
suivie de l’affaiblissement inéluctable de toutes les organisations gou- 
vernementales ? Cette supposition semble contredite par les résultats 
obtenus pendant la période protohistorique, tels que la diffusion 
simultanée de |’écriture 4 travers tout l’Empire, et |’établissement d’une 
instruction scolaire partout identique, comme il ressort — détail 
curieux — de la similitude des listes de signes utilisées dans l’enseigne- 
ment, et retrouvées parmi les textes archaiques des cités les plus diffé- 
rentes 51, Il nous faut pourtant procéder avec prudence et ne pas 
oublier, par exemple, que les trouvailles grandioses d’Our pro- 
viennent d’une époque oi la dispersion politique avait atteint son 
apogée. Heureusement, nous possédons un témoignage irréfutable 
d’aprés lequel la situation politique était beaucoup plus stable au 
cours de la période protohistorique que par la suite : jusqu’au début 
des premiéres dynasties, les cités de la Babylonie sont restées des villes 
ouvertes. La construction formidable de l’enceinte d’Ourouk, longue de 
9,5 kilométres, munie de 900 a 950 tours semi-circulaires, englobant un 
territoire d’environ cing kilométres carrés 5* et reconnue par la tradition 
ultérieure comme « l’ceuvre ancienne de Gilgame5 » n’est pas anté- 
rieure au début de l’époque protodynastique. Une enceinte simi- 
laire, appartenant 4 la méme époque, entoure l’agglomération de Tell 
Agreb dans le district de la Diyala **. Les inscriptions de LagaS n’attri- 
buent la construction des murs qu’a OurnanSe et Eannatoum ® ; mais 
il s’agit, en l’occurrence, selon toute probabilité, de travaux de réfection. 
Si tel n’était pas le cas, LagaS aurait été munie d’une muraille beau- 
coup plus tard que les autres villes sus-mentionnées, bien qu’elle ait eu 
a lutter, dés le début, avec la cité voisine d’Oumma et bien qu'elle eut 
acquis temporairement, avant le régne d’OurnanSe, l’hégémonie 
d’une région plus étendue. Le fait que les cités furent entourées d’une 
enceinte 4 l’époque des premiéres dynasties, nous démontre que le pays 
ne jouissait plus de la sécurité de jadis. 

50. F. THUREAU-DANGIN, I. c., pp. 24f, 5-6; 36n I, 8-12. 

51. A. FALKENSTEIN, Archaische Texte aus Uruk, pp. 43-47. 

52. Arndt von HaLiER, Achter vorldufiger Bericht tiber die von der Deutschen 
Forschungsgemeinschajt in Uruk-Warka unternommenen Grabungen, A bhandlungen 


der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften Jahrgang 1936, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 
Nr. 13 (Berlin, 1937), pp. 5-7.. ji 

53. THUREAU-DANGIN, Die sumerischen und akkadischen Koénigsinschriften, 
p. 222 b. 

54. Pinhas Dotoucaz and Seton Lioyp, Presargonic Temples in the Diyala 
Region, The University of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, vol. LVIII 
1942), Pp. 220-23. 

55. F. THUREAU-DANGIN, Die sumerischen und akhadischen Konigsinschriften, 
pp. 2a, IV, 5-6; 22, III, 6-7. 
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Un souvenir de ce changement fondamental nous est transmis par 
le chant qui conte le siége d’Ourouk par Agga, roi de Kis **. Tandis 
que les poémes épiques des Sumériens ii'attribuent aux héros plus anciens 
tels que Ennemerkar et Lougalbanda, mais aussi 4 Gilgame5, que des 
campagnes au dela des limites de la Babylonie (dans le pays d’Aratta 
qu’on doit probablement rechercher en Iran, dans la région montagneuse 
de Hourroum ou dans les foréts de cédres du géant Houwawa), on nous 
parle ici, pour la premiére fois, d’une lutte pour l’hégémonie entre deux 
souverains babyloniens. Puisque nous avons quelques raisons de reporter 
la tradition historique contenue dans les poémes épiques des Sumériens 
vers l’époque de la protohistoire babylonienne jusqu’a l’avénement 
des premiéres dynasties, il est permis d’établir un lien entre la lutte 
de Kis et d’Ourouk qui s’achéve par la défaite de cette derniére cité, 
et les rapports hostiles des Sumériens avec ce méme royaume de Ki5 
qui, dés l’époque des premiéres dynasties, joue un réle prédominant en 
Babylonie septentrionale — déja soumise dans une large mesure 4 1’in- 
fluence akkadienne. Ces rapports hostiles, qui exercent une influence 
décisive sur l’histoire de la Babylonie a l’époque des premiéres dynasties, 
ne résultent pas d’un heurt entre deux races *’, mais d’une rivalité entre 
deux couches de la population dont l’attitude était déterminée par des 
traditions essentiellement divergentes. Par contre, la supériorité ou 
l'infériorité du niveau culturel des deux camps ne doivent avoir joué 
qu’un réle secondaire, puisqu’il était toujours possible de rattraper, 
par voie d’assimilation, la civilisation plus évoluée. Les capacités requises 
n'ont certainement pas manqué 4a la couche akkadienne, comme cela 
résulte de son vocabulaire, de sa religion, de sa poésie et surtout de son 
art plastique. Du point de vue qui nous occupe, le facteur décisif 
était le suivant : la couche akkadienne prétendait attribuer le droit de 
propriété fonciére a l’individu ou au clan, en ébranlant ainsi le principe 
fondamental de la cité-temple sumérienne. Les textes fournis par les 
inscriptions ne sont pas suffisamment explicites pour que nous puissions 
établir dans quelle mesure les Cités-Etats en Babylonie septentrionale 
se sont transformés sous l’influence de ce facteur dés l’époque proto- 
dynastique. Mais dans les textes économiques provenant des cités de 
la région de Diyala a 1’époque de la dynastie d’Akkade, on ne retrouve 
plus la moindre trace d’une exploitation économique concentrée entre 
les mains du temple ou de |’Etat *. Le principe de la propriété fonciére 
privée ne s'est toutefois affirmé sur toute l’étendue de la Babylonie qu’a 
l’époque dite « paléo-babylonienne », c’est-a-dire pendant cette période de 
histoire babylonienne oi |’élément sumérien disparait complétement 
comme facteur politique, et ot il se produit simultanément une rupture 


56. Samuel N. Kramer, “ Gilgamesh and Agga ”, American Journal of Archaeo- 
logy, LIII (1949), pp. 1-18. 
57. Th. Jacossen, “ The Assumed Conflict between Sumerians and Semites 
re Early Mesopotamian History ”’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LIX 
1939), Pp. 285-95. 
58. I. if GELB, Sargonic Texts from the Diyala Region, Materials for the Assyrian 
Dictionary, No. 1 (Chicago : University of Chicago Press), 1952, p. XIII. 
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compléte avec la forme gouvernementale de la cité-temple sumérienne. 

Il en résulte donc que la période du grand essor de la cité-temple 
sumérienne se place a l’époque protohistorique, c’est-a-dire au début 
de la grande civilisation babylonienne. En ce temps-la, la Baby- 
lonie doit avoir disposé d’une sécurité intérieure et extérieure suffi- 
sante pour faire profiter le pays entier des résultats obtenus par 
l’accés 4 un nouvel échelon de la vie culturelle et pour pouvoir les 
offrir, par la suite, aux régions environnantes. C’est dans cette période 
que se placent les rapports avec l’Elam, ow |’écriture babylonienne 
contribua a la création d’un systéme d’écriture particulier, dit « proto- 
élamite »; c’est dans cette période que se placent également les rela- 
tions commerciales établies en direction de l’Occident dont la civilisa- 
tion égyptienne fut en premier lieu bénéficiaire. Mais nous serait-il 
aussi permis de nous représenter cette période de floraison comme celle 
du triomphe de l’idée d’un pouvoir centralisé ? Le schéma : centra- 
lisation = floraison, dispersion du pouvoir central = décadence, est 
certainement applicable au systéme des canaux, si important pour toute 
la vie politique et culturelle du pays ; ce schéma nous parait pourtant 
trop étroit pour pouvoir rendre compte de tous les aléas de l’histoire 
babylonienne. 


VII 


Il convient de dire, en conclusion, qu’en nous efforcant de brosser 
un tableau de la cité-temple sumérienne, de ses particularités, de 
ses origines et de son évolution, de l’influence qu’elle exercga sur la 
Babylonie et les autres secteurs de I’histoire ancienne du Proche- 
Orient, nous ne pouvons pas manquer de reconnaitre, sans hésitation, 
les limites qui se posent encore aujourd’hui 4 notre savoir. Méme en 
exercant une prudence extréme, nous n’arrivons pas toujours a éviter 
certaines incertitudes ou des appréciations erronées de certains éléments 
qui nous sont fournis par les inscriptions et l’archéologie. Il importe 
pourtant de nous attaquer sans relache a |’élaboration d’une synthése, 
méme si des recherches ultérieures et des trouvailles nouvelles devaient 
aboutir 4 des rectifications ou 4 des conceptions complétement diffé- 
rentes. 

La cité-temple sumérienne englobe le territoire d’un district qui 
s’est constitué en une certaine unité naturelle, en premier lieu par les 
conditions de l’approvisionnement en eau. Les chefs-lieux de ces districts 
qui représentaient déja a l’époque préhistorique, grace 4 leur situation, 
les agglomérations les plus importantes, ont probablement atteint la 
grandeur d’un « bourg » uniquement en englobant des villages voisins. 
Cette évolution a dfi se produire sans atteinte fondamentale 4 la situation 
intérieure, comme cela résulte des renseignements qui nous permettent 
de constater la survivance des agglomérations primitives de Laga’ 
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jusqu’a l’époque de la III¢ dynastie d’Our, et qui nous permettent de 
constater 4 Ourouk, 4 une époque beaucoup plus tardive, l’existence 
d’au moins deux agglomérations principales, celles d’Ourouk et de 
Koullaba. Toute cette évolution a di se produire 4 une époque pas trop 
éloignée de la période protohistorique et c’est donc a cette période que 
nous devons rattacher la transformation des agglomérations centrales 
en véritables « cités ». La liste royale sumérienne appelle le roi d’Ourouk, 
Enmerkar « homme qui construisit Ourouk », tandis que son pére 
y est mentionné comme « roi d’Eanna », sanctuaire central de la reine 
du ciel ®, Simultanément avec la formation des Cités-Etats, nous voyons 
s’élaborer un systéme théologique englobant, parfois au prix de grands 
efforts, en un cycle divin unique, les divers dieux locaux. Ce cycle divin 
est constitué, dans la mesure du possible, d’aprés le schéma de la famille 
patriarcale : le premier rang y est attribué a la divinité principale du 
chef-lieu du district, et a l’intérieur du chef-lieu ce rang échoit a la divi- 
nité de la partie la plus importante de la ville. Cette hiérarchie est étayée 
par l’exégése théologique qui invoque un jugement des dieux, maitres 
du destin, pour attribuer la cité a telle ou telle divinité ; aprés quoi 
cette divinité devient souverain et propriétaire de la cité, tandis que 
le dirigeant de son temple assume le réle de chef et d’administrateur 
de la nouvelle formation politique. 

Une évolution semblable suppose l’attribution préalable de la 
propriété fonciére aux divinités locales, c’est-d-dire 4 leurs siéges ter- 
restres, les temples. C’est 14 un état de chose qui s’explique facilement : 
tous les terrains dont l’exploitation exigeait la collaboration de tous 
les habitants du village d’aprés un plan et sous une direction unique, 
étaient soumis a l’administration du chef de la communauté, du prétre 
de la divinité locale, tandis que des maisons et des jardins qui pou- 
vaient étre exploités par des individus, restaient propriété privée. S’il en 
est ainsi, les racines des cités-temples sumériennes doivent plonger jusqu’a 
l’époque ot se constituérent les toutes premiéres agglomérations. 

A cette donnée essentielle, que la propriété fonciére appartient aux 
temples, il s’en ajoute une autre indissoluble de la premiére : le droit du 
temple de disposer de la main d’ceuvre constituée par les serviteurs du 
temple et, a l’échelle plus vaste de la Cité-Etat le droit de disposer de la 
main-d’ceuvre de toute la population accordé au prince de la cité, pour 
autant qu’il s’agisse de taches concernant le temple ou la Cité-Etat 
dans son ensemble. Un tel systéme donne |’impression d’étre une forma- 
tion spontanée qui découle des conditions existant au moment de I’arrivée 
des premiers colons. II réserve une place 4 « un conseil des anciens », aux 
fonctions uniquement consultatives, dans les villages et dans la cité ; et 
il ne néglige pas la notion de la justice sociale dont doit s’inspirer le 
prince de la cité. Présentée sous une forme théologique, cette notion 
n’affirme au fond que Il’obligation imposée au bon administrateur de 
veiller sur la propriété des dieux qui ont créé les hommes pour leur ser- 


59. Th. JacossEn, The Sumerian King List, p. 86. 
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vice. C’est pourquoi le souverain se voit fréquemment accorder l’épithéte 
de « bon pasteur ». 

Il est certain que la fusion des villages en chefs-lieux et la soumis- 
sion de districts entiers 4 leur direction, ne se sont pas produites 
sans difficultés. Des complications encore plus grandes ont di surgir 
lorsqu’il s’agissait d’ériger sur cette base une formation politique plus 
importante, ou méme de constituer un « royaume » qui s’étendrait sur 
tout le territoire de la Babylonie. Toutefois, la royauté babylonienne 
de l’époque primitive ne représente, au fond, que la transposition sur 
une échelle plus vaste de cette méme forme d’organisation qui s’était 
élaborée dans les rapports entre le chef d’une Cité-Etat et les prétres 
qui administraient les divers temples de son district. D’une fagon ana- 
logue, le systéme du panthéon impérial sumérien suit exactement les 
lignes tracées lors de la formation des cercles des divinités de la cité. 
Cette fois-ci, ce sont les divinités suprémes des Cités-Etats qui se 
rejoignent en une grande famille, 4 la téte de laquelle se trouvent 
les dieux et maitres du destin, An d’Ourouk-Koullaba et Enlil de 
Nippour. 

Aussi, ne retrouve-t-on guére, dans les formes du pouvoir existant 
a l’époque primitive de la Babylonie, des traces tangibles d’une super- 
position d’une couche dirigeante composée peut-étre de nomades (éle- 
veurs de boeufs) sur une couche de paysans sédentaires — superposition 
souvent admise dans la reconstruction de l’aspect sociologique de la civili- 
sation ®. Nous avons déja indiqué que le résultat des fouilles se ratta- 
chant aux étapes préhistoriques ne permet pas de conclure avec certitude 
a l'immigration d’une nouvelle couche de population. Mais il parait 
indiscutable, lorsqu’on étudie la situation a l’époque historique, qu’au 
cours de la longue période écoulée entre la premiére colonisation et les 
débuts de cette époque, des éléments étrangers se soient infiltrés 
dans le pays. Mais on ne saurait en déduire que les immigrés ont exercé 
une influence vraiment décisive sur la structure sociale du pays; ils 
ont pu aussi bien se fondre dans le creuset de la Babylonie, avec les 
couches plus anciennes de la population, tout comme les « Subaréens » 
de l’époque protodynastique, ou les Hourrites apparus 4 une époque 
ultérieure **. A l’époque préhistorique, la Babylonie a certainement 
donné asile 4 des groupes d’habitants issus de structures sociales diffé- 
rentes. Cette variété se manifeste, par exemple, au cimetiére d’Eridou, 
datant de la période d’Obeid tardive, ot l’on trouve un chien dans 
une des sépultures, et dans une autre un modéle de bateau a 
voile * ; elle se manifeste aussi lorsque la glyptique de 1’époque proto- 
historique utilise d’une part des sujets pris dans le monde des chasseurs, 


60. Alexander Riistow, Ortsbestimmung der Gegenwart, Band I (Erlenbach 
Ziirich : Eugen Rentsch, 1959), p. “4; Alfred WEBER, Prinzipien der Geschichts- 
und Kultursoziologie (Miinchen : R. Piper, 1951), p. 132. 

61. I. J. Gers, Hurrians and Subarians, The Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 22 (Chicago, 1944), pp. 32-34; 
58-65. 

62. Seton Ltoyp and Fuad Sarar, “ Eridu ”, Sumer, IV (1948), p. 118 ; pl. IV-V. 
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et s’applique d’autre part 4 célébrer le paysan agriculteur et éleveur. 
On peut également reconnaitre des couches similaires dans le panthéon 
babylonien. Ce n’est pas par hasard que dans les agglomérations séparées 
qui constituérent par la suite la cité de Laga5 la plupart des divinités 
sont des déesses du type de la magna mater ; tandis que la comme ailleurs 
les chefs divins des Cités-Etat sont généralement de sexe masculin. 
Certaines des déesses sont méme spécialement désignées comme « vieilles », 
telles Gatoumdou, «la mére de Laga’ » ou NounbarSegounou de Nippour, 
déesse des céréales. Mais en tenant compte de l’évolution politique sumé- 
rienne 4 travers les étapes de la Cité-Etat et de la « royauté », il me 
semblerait indiqué de faire remonter la diversité des couches de la popu- 
lation a l’époque initiale. Ceci nous expliquerait pourquoi méme 
une affluence plus forte d’éléments immigrés n’a pas apporté dans 
cette évolution des changements radicaux, mais uniquement un certain 
déplacement, en faveur de l'un ou de I’autre des éléments composants 
qui existaient dés le début. 

Basée, 4 ses origines, en premier lieu sur l’agriculture, 1’économie 
primitive de la Babylonie ne pouvait et ne devait pas en rester 14. En 
emmagasinant de grandes quantités de marchandises, les temples allaient 
se trouver bientét en état de fournir la contre-valeur (en premiére ligne 
sous forme de blé) pour l’importation des objets dont on éprouvait un 
besoin urgent. En disposant a leur gré de la main-d’ceuvre fournie par 
la population, les temples et les princes de la cité allaient ensuite sous- 
traire des forces importantes 4 la production des vivres et procéder a 
une division du travail sur une vaste échelle. Les artisans, de leur cété, 
étaient 4 méme de se rendre maitres de toutes les méthodes techniques de 
l’époque et d’en essayer de nouvelles, et c’est ainsi que la production 
artisanale de la Babylonie allait, 4 son tour, fournir des marchandises trés 
demandées par les marchés extérieurs. 

Avec la formation d’une civilisation « urbaine », l’inclusion de la Baby- 
lonie dans un vaste réseau commercial allait exercer une influence déci- 
sive sur toute son économie. Et ceci fit entrer dans l’évolution ultérieure 
un facteur d’instabilité qui explique en partie ces changements vraiment 
déroutants dont sont marquées les étapes par ou passe un Etat allant de 
la prospérité au déclin. La Babylonie ne pouvait conserver le niveau 
élevé de sa civilisation qu’en maintenant un fonctionnement impeccable 
de l’échange de marchandises avec de vastes régions. Or, le petit empire 
de la Babylonie était loin de disposer des forces nécessaires pour exercer 
son contréle sur toutes les régions qui se trouvaient incluses dans son 
systéme économique. Méme lorsqu’on essaya de tenir militairement la 
seule région qui va jusqu’aux chaines montagneuses du Zagros et du 
Taurus — région encore trés éloignée des grands centres d’approvisionne- 
ment en matiéres premiéres — on n’allait aboutir qu’a une série d’échecs. 
Dans ces conditions, la Babylonie était devenue vulnérable, non seule- 
ment aux troubles intérieurs mais aussi 4 tous les changements qui 
devaient se produire dans les centres d’approvisionnement extérieurs 
et sur les longues routes de transport. La moindre crise devait donc se 
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faire immédiatement ressentir en Babylonie, a l’époque ou sa civilisation 
avait atteint son apogée. 

Cette sensibilité a l’égard d’événements extérieurs devint encore plus 
grande lorsque les cités s’agrandirent a tel point que le voisinage immé- 
diat ne pouvait plus assurer leur approvisionnement. Pendant les troubles 
qui marquérent la fin de la III¢ dynastie d’Our, la population eut a souf- 
frir d’une terrible famine et le prix du blé atteignit un niveau de soixante 
fois supérieur 4 la normale. Des renseignements semblables nous sont 
parvenus des diverses périodes de crise jusqu’au vi® siécle avant J.-C., 
et ceci d’un pays qui, dans des conditions normales, était considéré 
comme l’un des plus riches centres de production agricole de l’antiquité ®. 

Indispensable pour assurer 4 la Babylonie un essor plus durable, 
le maintien de l’ordre dans les régions environnantes ne put étre assuré, 
parce que les Sumériens n’étaient pas assez nombreux et parce que leurs 
forces étaient tout juste suffisantes pour conserver la région des terres 
alluviales. Leur grande création, la « cité-temple », fut détruite lorsque 
le pays fut soumis a l’influence des Akkadiens 4 l’époque paléo- 
babylonienne. Cette époque est marquée non seulement par la dispa- 
rition du sumérien comme langue parlée, mais aussi par la dispari- 
tion de la base fondamentale de toute l’organisation politique des Sumé- 
riens : le droit exclusif, ou tout au moins prédominant, du temple a 
la propriété fonciére. La codification d’Hammourabi allait méme pré- 
voir le cas ot un temple se trouverait incapable de fournir la rangon 
pour la libération d’un soldat babylonien fait prisonnier au cours d’une 
campagne , I] s’agissait 14, selon toute probabilité, d’un cas exception- 
nel et de nombreux temples ont dia conserver leurs richesses. Mais c’en 
était désormais fini du réle qu’ils avaient joué jadis comme centre diri- 
geant de toute l'économie et de toute l’organisation politique. 

Seule la royauté pouvait prendre leur place. Nous avons vu, en 
nous appuyant sur les documents de l’époque des premiéres dynasties, 
comment ces rois s’étaient graduellement détachés des temples. Mais 
4 partir du moment ot échouérent les efforts entrepris pour soumettre 
entiérement l’économie des temples a la puissance royale, en conformité 
avec le systéme étatiste de la III® dynastie d’Our, a partir du moment 
oui il fallut compter avec la réalité d’une propriété fonciére individuelle, 
la royauté ne pouvait plus nourrir l’espoir de trouver une solution que 
la cité-temple, avec ses bases infiniment plus solides, n’avait pas réussi 
a imposer. 

En définitive, c’est la cité telle quelle qui allait se maintenir. C’est 1a 
que 1’élément sumérien, obligé de bonne heure 4 se retirer derriére les 
enceintes des villes, a réussi a constituer une tradition solide qui sur- 
vécut méme a la domination des Akkadiens. C’est 14 que furent préservés 


63. Th. JacossEn, “ The Reign of Ibbi-Suen”, Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 
VII (New Haven, 1953), p- 41; Bruno MEIssnER, Babylonien und Assyrien (Hei- 


delberg : C. Winter, 1920), p. 362. 
64. Wilhelm Erers, Die Gesetzesstele Chammurabis, Der Alte Orient, XXXI, 


cahier 1 (Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs, 1932), p. 21, § 32. 
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la division du travail en nombreuses catégories, le savoir artisanal, et 
l’esprit de création laborieuse. Soumises 4 de dures épreuves, ces cités 
ont pu renaitre 4 une vie nouvelle lorsque les conditions s’améliorérent. 
Les conquérants venus de Perse, et par la suite de Macédoine, ont trouvé 
en Babylonie des cités populeuses, tandis que d’autres régions, telles 
que l’Assyrie, s’étaient transformées 4 partir de l’an 612 avant J.-C. 
en espaces désertiques démunis de toute population. Les cités ont fidéle- 
ment conservé et transmis aux générations futures l’héritage spirituel 
des Sumériens, enrichi par les contributions des Akkadiens. C’est 
ainsi que le rayonnement le plus vaste de l’esprit créateur des 
Sumériens allait se produire 4 une époque ot les Sumériens eux-mémes 
n’existaient plus comme peuple ou comme unité politique. C’est seule- 
ment au cours du second millénaire que l’écriture sumérienne s’est répan- 
due dans la plus large mesure, épargnant ainsi 4 de nombreux autres 
peuples l’effort pénible d’inventer leur propre écriture. C’est au cours 
de cette méme période que l’influence sumérienne s'est exercée avec 
le plus de force dans le domaine des arts plastiques. Et méme dans les 
périodes ou, par le jeu de facteurs politiques nouveaux, la Babylonie se 
trouva réduite 4 une quasi-impuissance, sa primauté spirituelle ne fut 
jamais mise en question. 
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RECONSTITUTION D’UNE ARISTOCRATIE IRANIENNE 
par 
Henri Massé *. 


oncle de Mahomet, marque une ére nouvelle dans l'histoire de 

I’Iran. Leurs prédécesseurs et cousins, les califes Omayyades, 
avaient occupé ces régions jusqu’a leurs extrémes limites — Transoxiane 
et Sind ; les gouverneurs nommés par ceux-ci, imposant strictement les 
lois de la conquéte édictées par l’Islam, s’appuyant sur la collaboration 
de la noblesse rurale — les dehgdn dont le concours leur était nécessaire 
pour tenir le pays et assurer l’agriculture — avaient pourtant mécontenté 
le peuple, tout islamisé qu’il était déja : les mawdli (clients) se voyaient 
traités en inférieurs ; les dévots et les Kharedjites révaient d’un retour 
4 l’Islam primitif ; et surtout les Chiites n’oubliaient pas que Hosain, 
fils d’Ali et petit-fils de Mahomet, que Zaid petit-fils de Hosain étaient 
morts en combattant pour revendiquer leurs droits contre leurs parents 
Omayyades. 

Aussi lorsque vers 740, en une lointaine province de l’Iran — le 
Khorasan, refuge supréme du dernier roi Sassanide, traqué jadis par les 
conquérants arabes — un arriére-petit-fils d’Abbas se mit a recruter 
des partisans qui l’aideraient 4 renverser les Omayyades, il rallia non 
seulement les Iraniens qui aspiraient a l’indépendance mais encore les 
Chiites, fidéles aux descendants d’Ali ; c’est qu’il menait habilement sa 
propagande en profitant d’une équivoque : il se réclamait tantét de 
Hachim, ancétre commun des Alides et des Abbassides, tantét d’un petit- 
fils d’Ali, nommé Abou-Hachim, qui aurait légué ses droits au chef 
de la famille des Abbassides. En 747, Abou Moslim, d'origine iranienne, 
organisateur du mouvement, fit arborer les drapeaux noirs des Abbas- 
sides et les drapeaux verts des Alides ; ses troupes avancérent métho- 
diquement vers le Kurdistan ; le dernier calife Omayyade, vaincu dans 
la région de Mossoul puis mis 4 mort, fut remplacé par le représentant 


E N 750, l’établissement du califat des Abbassides, descendants d’un 


* Article commandé par feu le Prof. René Grovusset, Directeur du vol. III. 
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d’une nouvelle dynastie. Ainsi les Iraniens avaient pris leur revanche sur 
les Syriens, soutiens des Omayyades. 


L’appui qu’ils prétaient aux Abbassides leur conférait des droits. 
Si l’instauration d’un nouveau califat sunnite-orthodoxe dégut la mino- 
rité chiite qui ne renonga nullement a ses espérances, les Iraniens en 
majorité suivirent les Abbassides, car ils comptaient obtenir, en récom- 
pense de leur loyalisme, un traitement sur le pied d’égdJité non seulement 
en Iran mais encore 4 Bagdad, siége du califat. Le premier calife Abbas- 
side confia la charge du vizirat (renouvelée de l’ancien Iran) a un Iranien 
dont plusieurs descendants, les Barmécides, devinrent tout-puissants a 
la cour de Bagdad ; le cérémonial et les fétes du palais furent réglés 
suivant la tradition des rois sassanides ; peu a peu, les bureaux de la 
Cour et de l’administration se peuplérent d’Iraniens. Mais le calife fut 
mis en défiance par le souverain prestige dont Abou Moslim jouissait 
dans I’est de I’Iran ; trois ans plus tard, il fut exécuté par ordre du calife, 
en dépit de ses éminents services. 

Sa mort attisa les sentiments politiques et religieux dans la conscience 
des Iraniens. De son vivant méme, certains groupes d’exaltés voyaient 
en Abou Moslim une incarnation de l’essence divine. Sous |’influence 
(considérable 4 cette époque) des recueils de malahim (sortes de prophé- 
ties), du culte voué a l’im4n Hosain (dont la passion mystique se confon- 
dait peut-étre, dans l’esprit de quelques Iraniens, avec l’inique assassinat 
de leur légendaire héros Syavarsch et de leur dernier roi sassanide), 
cette idée d’incarnation se propagea, s’alliant 4 un plus clair espoir d’in- 
dépendance : durant prés d’un quart de siécle, les califes durent noyer 
dans le sang les soulévements organisés dans I’Iran septentrional par 
les Ravandites, par Sinbad, puis Béhaférid, Ishaq, OstAadsis, Moqann4, 
tous suivis par des musulmans mais aussi par des montagnards a peine 

De 779 a 782, l’épuration des agents administratifs, par ordre du 
calife, fut l’indice d’un changement de politique en Iran. Mais la paci- 
fication ne fut pas immédiate. Aux séditions iraniennes succédérent, 
dans les mémes provinces septentrionales, l’agitation des Kharedjites 
(dont l’influence, réduite en Iraq, était encore vivace en Iran), puis, 
a partir de 792, les premiers troubles fomentés par des Alides réfugiés 
au Deilem : cette partie montagneuse de l’actuelle province du Guilan 
(qui commandait la route de Bagdad 4 1’Asie centrale) était depuis les 
temps antiques peuplée d’hommes vigoureux et guerriers, jaloux de leur 
autonomie, qui résistérent longtemps aux troupes et aux doctrines de 
l’Islam ; pourtant ils réservérent bon accueil aux Alides qui se dres- 
saient contre le calife ; ainsi les Iraniens, épris d’indépendance, firent 
cause commune avec les représentants officiels du Chiisme ; on verra 
les résultats de cette entente au siécle suivant. 


i 
4 . 
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La sévére répression de ces mouvements, aussi religieux que politiques, 
prouvait au peuple iranien la puissance du califat. Aussi les dehgdn, 
ces gentilshommes dont la collaboration avec les Arabes n’excluait pas 
les aspirations, s’abstinrent de violences mais se tournérent sans cesse 
en plaignants vers la Cour de Bagdad ow plusieurs d’entre eux remplis- 
saient des fonctions importantes; ils s’efforcérent d’obtenir un accommo- 
dement et le maintien de leurs priviléges. 

L’évident mécontentement dont ils donnaient des témoignages décida 
le calife Haroun-ar-Rachid 4 se rendre au Khorasan pour y raffermir 
son autorité, bien qu’il y efit déja remplacé de nombreux fonctionnaires 
et chargé son fils Mamoun de gouverner ia région ; quatre ans aprés, 
au cours d’un second séjour, il y mourut et y fut inhumé (809). 


Alors s’affirma le destin de I’Iran. La guerre éclata sans retard entre 
les deux fils du calife qui avait partagé son empire, comme jadis Dioclé- 
tien : l’Iraq et la Syrie au cadet, Amin, proclamé héritier présomptif ; 
les régions orientales 4 l’ainé, Mamoun, écarté de la succession parce 
que fils d’une esclave persane ; en outre, Amin, devenu calife, le frustra 
complétement de ses droits en proclamant héritier présomptif son propre 


Le fils de la Persane, qui fut sans doute le plus intelligent des califes 
abbassides, rompit les relations avec Bagdad, détruisant ainsi l’unité 
de l’empire. Son général en chef, Tahir ben Hosain, promis 4 une haute 
fortune, vainquit 4 Reyy (prés de l’actuelle Téhéran) les troupes d’Amin 
qui, pris 4 revers par des révoltes en Syrie, ne put résister ; Tahir s’empara 
de Bagdad et renversa le calife. 

MAmoun, devenu le maitre, demeura plusieurs années en Khorasan, 
ce qui prouve son attachement 4 ceux qui l’avaient porté au pouvoir 
supréme, mais peut-étre aussi la nécessité de pratiquer sur les lieux mémes 
une politique d’apaisement, a l’égard des Chiites et des autonomistes. 
Or, pour gagner l’appui des groupements chiites qui ne cessaient de 
s’accroitre, il proclama pour héritier présomptif Riza, le huitiéme des- 
cendant direct d’Ali (817). Les Iraquiens répondirent par la proclamation 
d’un anti-calife, et Mamoun dut marcher contre Bagdad. Cependant 
la mort mystérieuse de l’imam Riza, peut-étre empoisonné, détruisit 
l’espoir que les Iraniens avaient mis en lui, joignant une fois encore leurs 
aspirations a celles du Chiisme ; mais ce décés apaisa les troubles en Iraq 
et en Egypte ; et Mamoun, installé dans sa capitale, s’efforga d’établir 
une liaison féconde entre Iraq et Khorasan, de maniére a restaurer l’unité 
du califat et les relations économiques. 

Mais en Iran, la série des troubles 4 la fois religieux et politiques n’était 
pas encore close. En 816, Babek devint le chef d’un mouvement dont 
les tendances étaient politiquement nationales et socialement commu- 
nistes ; durant une vingtaine d’années, il tint la province d’Azerbeidjan, 
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contraignant le calife 4 de graves pertes d’hommes et de ressources. 
D’autre part, au Khorasan, se développa le dernier soulévement des 
Kharedjites. 


Ces circonstances décidérent Mamoun 4 nommer gouverneur du Kho- 
rasan l’homme auquel il devait le pouvoir : Tahir, d’origine arabe mais 
entiérement iranisé, petit-fils d’un partisan d’Abou Moslim ; aprés sa 
victoire sur Amin, il avait été gouverneur de I’Iraq et commandant mili- 
taire de Bagdad. Quelque temps aprés son installation dans le Kho- 
rasan, Tahir prit une décision révolutionnaire : il fit supprimer le nom 
du calife dans la priére solennelle et publique du vendredi — ce qui 
équivalait 4 une déclaration d’indépendance. Pourtant, quand il mourut 
au cours de l’année suivante, son fils n’en fut pas moins investi du gou- 
vernorat par le calife, et son frére recut un haut commandement a Bagdad. 
Ainsi le calife conservait un pouvoir au moins nominal sur le nord-est 
de I’Iran ; mais, en fait, la premiére dynastie indépendante s’était mani- 
festée dans le pays. 

Cependant les soulévements éclataient sur divers points : politiques et 
sociaux dans le Kirman et le Sind, chiites dans le nord oi, d’autre part, 
Babek continuait sa résistance. Or ces mouvements épuisaient les troupes 
du calife, et les successeurs de Tahir en profitaient pour affermir leur 
situation. L’un d’eux, Abdallah, le plus remarquable de la famille, 
aida méme le calife 4 détruire la puissance déja menagante du prince 
iranien Mazy4r qui, violemment hostile aux Arabes, visait par tous les 
moyens a conquérir son indépendance au Tabaristan. Ce méme Abdallah, 
remarquable administrateur du Khorasan, protégea les agriculteurs et 
régularisa l’irrigation des terres. Ainsi les Tahérides, qui résidaient a 
Nichapour, maintinrent leur pouvoir durant un demi-siécle (820-872). 
Mais comme le dernier fut incapable d’expulser du Tabaristan, par ordre 
du calife, l’alide Hasan ibn Zaid qui y menait sa propagande, le calife 
dut envoyer des troupes qui contraignirent |’Alide 4 se réfugier en Dei- 
lem ; puis, mécontent, il lanca contre le Tahéride un aventurier, Yaqoub, 
qui travaillait secrétement 4 établir son pouvoir personnel. 

Avant cet Hasan ibn Zaid, on l’a dit, certains descendants d’Ali 
avaient cherché refuge et soutien dans ce Deilem dont la nature sauvage 
influait sur le caractére des indigénes, rudes guerriers qui avaient sau- 
vegardé jusqu’alors leur indépendance. Un des princes Djastanides de 
cette région, s’associant aux Alides, s’efforga d’enlever aux gouverneurs 
arabes les districts de Qazwin et de Reyy qui commandaient la route 
d’Asie — artére de la vie économique — et qui furent pris et repris. 
Mais ce qui importe, c’est qu’aux premiéres années du x® siécle, l’un 
de ces Alides, NAcir-é Kabir, réussit 4 convertir au chiisme zeidite la 
population du Deilem et du Guilan qui était peu ou point musulmane. 
En 913, Nacir et le Djostanide chassaient du Tabaristan les princes 
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Samanides, sunnites et fidéles au calife. Donc, une fois encore, la résis- 
tance iranienne et le chiisme se prétaient mutuel appui ; de plus, les 
Deilémites avaient ainsi passé de la défensive a |’offensive et franchi 
les limites de leur province : vingt ans plus tard, un de leurs chefs fon- 
dera la puissante dynastie des Bouyides. 


* 
* * 


La chute de la dynastie des Tahérides coincide avec l’avénement et 
la rapide ascension non seulement des Saffarides qui les renversent, 
mais encore des Samanides. 

Le fondateur de la Dynastie des Saffarides, Yaqoub, d’abord chau- 
dronnier puis condottiere, s’attacha peu 4 peu des hommes de troupe, 
réguliers ou volontaires, stationnés au Séistan pour combattre les Kha- 
redjites ; aidé de son frére, il réussit 4 réduire ceux-ci ; puis il se rendit 
maitre du Séistan, des régions de Kaboul et de Hérat, et du Kirman. 
Le calife, dominé par sa garde turque, inquiété par des révoltes provin- 
ciales, lui conféra l’investiture des territoires qu’il avait occupés. Peu 
aprés, il annexa le Fars et s’avan¢ga contre Bagdad : le calife, dont les 
troupes étaient absorbées par une guerre servile, lui laissa les mains 
libres au Khorasan ; ce faisant, il lui abandonnait les Tahérides ; mais, 
voulant diviser pour régner, il remplagait un féodal, désormais inoffensif, 
par un guerrier redoutable, dés lors maitre de I'Iran oriental. 

Profitant des embarras du calife qui était affaibli par les incursions 
des Byzantins et par les révoltés d’Iraq, inquiété par les Toulounides 
d’Egypte, Yaqoub fit contre Bagdad plusieurs retours offensifs, sans 
réussir 4 y pénétrer. Il mourut maitre de la moitié de la Perse et d’une 
partie de l’Afghanistan, grace 4 l’armée qu'il avait recrutée a force de 
mesures fiscales. Son fils, Amr, reprit l’offensive contre Bagdad, mais 
en 900, le calife, divisant de nouveau pour régner, fit appel 4 Ismail le 
Samanide qui vainquit Amr puis renversa la dynastie trois ans plus tard ; 
les Saffarides furent réduits aux fonctions de gouverneur du Séistan. 


Comme les Tahérides, et méme avant eux, les Samanides furent d’abord 
gouverneurs de province. Leur ancétre passait pour descendant d’un 
des plus grands seigneurs de l’époque sassanide. Dés le vurre siécle, ils 
quittérent le Zoroastrisme pour l’Islam. Les quatre fils de l’un d’eux, 
s’étant distingués au cours de la répression d’une révolte, gagnérent 
la bienveillance du calife Mamoun ; de ce jour, ils gouvernérent la Tran- 
soxiane, s’appliquant a l’islamiser, 4 l’administrer sagement, a y déve- 
lopper l’agriculture et l’instruction. En 874, les habitants de Bokhara 
(Khorasan), dont l’anarchie ravageait la région, demandérent secours 
au samanide Nasr qui faisait déja figure de prince indépendant ; il leur 
envoya son frére cadet Ismail qui rétablit l’ordre et fit substituer au 
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nom du Saffaride celui de son frére ainé dans les priéres publiques, 
abolissant ainsi l’autorité des Saffarides. Néanmoins la discorde se mit 
entre les deux fréres ; finalement l’ainé fut vaincu par Ismail qui le traita 
généreusement et devint aprés sa mort le premier émir samanide vrai- 
ment reconnu ; prince énergique, il fut l"homme d’Etat mécéne et conqué- 
rant, puisqu’a la fin de son régne il avait ajouté 4 ses domaines de 
Transoxiane et de Khorasan toute la région méridionale de la Caspienne ; 
& sa dynastie qui devait durer plus d’un siécle (874-999) s’attache un 
impérissable titre de gloire : la renaissance de la littérature persane, 
au Khorasan. 

De méme que les Tahérides, les Samanides restérent fidéles 4 l’obé- 
dience du calife, ce qui leur valut sur leurs domaines une autorité plé- 
niére, favorable au réle de mécénes qu’ils jouérent durant un siécle. 
De par leurs origines, en contraste avec les despotes militaires (Saffa- 
rides) sortis du peuple, ils furent (imitant peut-étre en ceci les Tahérides) 
les soutiens de la loi et de l’ordre chers 4 I’aristocratie. Grace 4 cette 
politique qui garantissait paix intérieure, commerce et industrie, la 
condition du peuple était satisfaisante. Les géographes arabes fournissent 
le détail des produits importés et exportés (notamment textiles, armes 
et musc), échanges qui s’étendaient jusqu’a la Chine, par la route dite 
de la soie. Droits et taxes étaient peu onéreux, parce que sur les revenus 
de l’Etat samanide le calife ne prélevait plus rien. 

Le chef supréme de I’Etat était l’émir, investi par le calife mais pra- 
tiquement indépendant et tenant sous son immédiate autorité les ser- 
vices du palais et de la chancellerie. Le systéme administratif, trés déve- 
loppé, rappelait sur certains points celui des Sassanides : influence pré- 
pondérante du clergé (sunnite, car les Samanides furent invariablement 
orthodoxes, 4 l’exception de l’un d’eux), puissance d’une noblesse qui 
avait pu conserver ses priviléges sous la domination des Arabes ; dans 
certains districts subsistaient méme des dynasties de seigneurs qui, 
chaque année, remettaient a l’émir quelques présents mais non pas un 
tribut. 

De méme que sous les Sassanides, l’influence croissante de l’aristocratie 
— semblable a celle de la féodalité occidentale — compromit peu a peu 
l’autorité de l’émir ; de plus, les Samanides, comme les califes 4 partir 
du méme siécle, enrélérent de nombreux Turcs qui créérent un autre 
danger ; enfin, au déclin de la dynastie, les taxes et impdts multipliés 
par le déficit précipitérent les événements. Dés le régne de Nasr II, 
second successeur d’Ismail, les rivalités et les révoltes de ses fréres, sou- 
tenus par des éléments militaires et populaires (parmi lesquels des Chiites 
et des Deilémites) mirent en péril l’Etat, malgré les talents de deux 
ministres ; de plus, la propagande chiite, menée par les Alides du Taba- 
ristan, décida l’adhésion de l’émir Nasr au chiisme. Une révolution 
fomentée par le clergé sunnite et la garde turque, aussi grave que celle 
qui avait suivi l’adoption de l’imam Riza par le calife Mamoun, provoqua 
le massacre des chiites et l’abdication de l’émir en faveur de son fils 
demeuré sunnite (942). Puis, durant soixante ans, six émirs luttérent 
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de plus en plus péniblement contre les rivalités des grands et des ministres, 
les soulévements causés par l’anarchie financiére et administrative et 
surtout — conséquence inévitable — la suprématie des Turcs. 

En effet, dés le début du x® siécle, Alptégin le Turc figurait parmi les 
soldats d’un émir samanide ; vers le milieu du siécle, il était général 
en chef et, peu aprés, gouverneur du Khorasan oi il s’enrichit ; tombé 
en disgrace, il se retira vers l’Afghanistan, suivi de quelques troupes, 
s’empara de Ghaznin et de sa région qui, 4 sa mort, passérent a son fils 
puis 4 son gendre Subuktégin ; celui-ci joignit 4 son domaine d’autres 
parties de l’Afghanistan, puis le gouvernorat du Khorasan dont |’émir 
Nouh I’investit pour le récompenser de l’avoir soutenu contre des géné- 
raux insurgés (995). La guerre civile, menée par ceux-ci, fit le jeu des 
Turcs. Deux ans plus tard, le prince Ilek-khan du Turkestan pénétrait 
en Transoxiane ; l’émir samanide implora le secours de Subuktégin 
qui conclut avec I’Ilek une convention : |’Ilek occupa le bassin du Syr- 
Darya, tandis que Subuktégin devenait maitre des provinces au sud 
de l’‘Amou-Darya. En 999, ayant décidé la suppression des Samanides, 
I’Ilek prit possession des régions de Samarcande et de Bokhara. Peu 
aprés, l’un des Samanides, Montacir, échappé de sa prison, lutta déses- 
pérément contre ses deux redoutables adversaires, remporta quelques 
succés, mais, abandonné peu a peu de ses troupes, finit assassiné par des 
Arabes nomades (1005) aux environs de Marv (tout comme le dernier 
des rois Sassanides). 


* 
* * 


Une autre cause de la décadence des Samanides avait été la puissance 
croissante des Bouyides qui devaient dominer la Perse occidentale et 
I’Iraq, et réaliser pour quelque temps le réve de l’indépendance iranienne 
en tenant le calife sous leur tutelle. Les futurs fondateurs de la dynastie, 
trois fréres, firent leurs premiéres armes sous les ordres du créateur d’une 
autre dynastie qu’ils allaient bientét combattre : celle des Ziyarides. 

Mardavidj (« le champion ») fils de Ziyar passait pour descendant de 
deux familles princiéres du Guilan. Comme Yaqoub le Saffaride, il fut 
un condottiere de grande énergie. D’abord au service d’un des Alides 
qui avait expulsé du Tabaristan les Samanides, il se révolta, le mit 
mort, s’empara de ses domaines du Gorgan et de la région de Reyy (928). 
A ce moment, les trois fils d’un certain Bouyé (qui se disait descendant 
d’un des rois sassanides) vinrent lui offrir leurs services. Ayant assuré 
son pouvoir sur les territoires déja conquis, il annexa le Djibal (4 peu 
prés l’ancienne Médie) jusqu’A Ispahan ; la mort du calife, qui l’avait 
investi du gouvernement de cette région moins Ispahan, le dispensa 
de restituer cette ville. Poussé par la méme ambition que Yaqoub le 
Saffaride, il projeta de prendre Bagdad et prépara soigneusement cette 
expédition ; mais, victime de son orgueil et de sa sévérité, il fut assassiné 
par des mercenaires turcs qu'il avait incorporés 4 ses régiments formés 
surtout de Deilémites. 
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Mard4vidj songeait 4 détruire le califat abbasside et se proposait 
fermement la restauration de l’ancien empire iranien ; il avait remis 
en usage le cérémonial de la cour des Sassanides et les fétes d’autrefois ; 
il révait de reconstruire le palais des Sassanides 4 Ctésiphon et d’en faire 
sa résidence. En somme, tandis que les Samanides, orthodoxes et soumis 
au calife, avaient surtout ranimé les facultés intellectuelles et artistiques 
de l’antique Iran, Mardavidj aspirait 4 en ressusciter la puissance poli- 
tique. Mais ses moyens étaient par trop réduits ; il fut le seul homme 
vraiment énergique de la dynastie qu’il fonda; ses desseins devaient 
étre réalisés par les Bouyides dont il avait commencé la fortune, au grand 
dam de ses sept successeurs. 

Ceux-ci, dont plusieurs furent lettrés et mécénes (a l’avant-dernier, 
Qabous, on doit un des chefs-d’ceuvre de la prose persane), furent inca- 
pables de conserver ses conquétes. Son frére, vaincu par les Samanides, 
fut réduit 4 se réfugier auprés d’eux, les Bouyides lui ayant arraché 
les régions de Reyy et d’Ispahan ; le Tabaristan et le Gorgan, qui lui 
restaient, formérent entre Samanides et Bouyides un état-tampon ; 
durant dix-sept ans, ces pays furent occupés par les Bouyides, sous le 
régne de son fils et successeur réfugié chez les Samanides, et qui ne recou- 
vra ses domaines qu’au prix de son assassinat. Ses successeurs vécurent 
en paix avec les Bouyides, mais vassaux du turc Mahmoud, le puissant 
sultan ghaznévide (qui affermit l’hégémonie turque, tout en réunissant 
impérieusement 4 sa cour les intellectuels et les artistes iraniens). En 
somme, les Ziyarides, surtout en la personne de leur fondateur, avaient 
frayé les voies aux Bouyides qui imposeront au calife de Bagdad, durant 
plus d’un siécle, l’hégémonie chiite et iranienne. 


* 
* * 


Mardavidj le Ziyaride ayant confié a l’ainé des trois fréres Bouyides, 
Ali, le gouvernement du district de Karadj, entre Hamadan et Ispahan, 
celui-ci s’empara de cette derniére ville par surprise ; mais l’approche 
d’un frére de Mardavidj le contraignit 4 la quitter pour chercher une 
compensation vers le Fars ; son second frére, Hasan, allant de l’avant, 
occupa le pays au sud de Chiraz ; et les deux fréres, conjuguant leurs 
efforts, s’emparérent de cette ville dont l’ainé, bien que chiite, fut reconnu 
gouverneur par le calife ; peu aprés, le troisitme, Ahmed, prit aux Sama- 
nides la province de Kirman dont les montagnards se soumirent. 

Donc, en l'année 935, le calife était dépossédé de I’Iran puisque les 
Samanides dominaient au Khorasan, les Ziyarides dans les provinces 
de Reyy, Hamadan et Ispahan, les Bouyides dans tout le sud. 

Un an plus tard, l’assassinat de Mardavidj par ses mercenaires turcs 
(qui rejoignirent en grand nombre l’armée des Bouyides) ouvrit 4 ceux-ci 
la route d’Ispahan ; Hasan reprit cette ville et conquit promptement 
les régions d’Hamadan et de Reyy. Tenant donc l’occident et le sud de 
la Perse, ils se trouvaient en mesure de réaliser ce que Yaqoub le Saffaride 
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avait tenté vainement : prendre Bagdad ; toutefois ils se proposaient 
non pas (comme Mardavidj) de renverser le calife orthodoxe, mais seu- 
lement de le mettre sous leur tutelle chiite. Or le gouverneur de I'Iraq, 
un Turc (sunnite), fit une belle résistance ; et surtout la conquéte de 
l’Azerbeidjan par le frére et successeur de Mardavidj qui reprit Ispahan, 
et d’autre part une incursion de ]’émir samanide au sud de la Caspienne, 
créérent une grave menace : Hasan combattit deux ans pour repousser 
les envahisseurs, puis l’avance fut reprise vers Bagdad ow le faible 
calife Mostakfi, successeur de trois califes incapables, dominé comme 
eux par sa garde composée de Turcs et de Berbéres, accueillit les trois 
fréres en leur conférant des titres honorifiques ; quelques jours aprés, 
pour le punir d’avoir fait arréter le chef des chiites de Bagdad, Ahmed 
le Bouyide (devenu Moizz-od-Dawle), le fit outrager et emprisonner ; 
puis il le remplaga par un calife, entiérement docile, qui fut proclamé 
sous le nom de al-Moti’-lillah, « l’obéissant 4 Dieu » (946). 

De ce jour, l’ainé des fréres (Im4d-od-Dawlé) posséda l’autorité supréme 
non seulement sur l’ouest et le sud de la Perse, mais encore sur les régions 
occidentales du califat. Ni le prince Ziy4ride, trop affaibli, ni l’émir 
Samanide, géné par des révoltes de ses sujets, ne purent réagir. Ayant 
pris le titre de roi (malik) et plus tard celui de roi des rois (chahdnchah, 
purement iranien) 4 l’exemple des monarques de l’antique Iran, les 
Bouyides se substituérent au chef de la milice turque qui détenait en 
fait, depuis un siécle, ce que nous nommons en Occident le pouvoir tem- 
porel : gérance des biens du calife, mention conjointe des noms du calife 
et de l’émir dans la priére solennelle et sur les monnaies ; une prérogative 
du calife (les cinq batteries quotidiennes de tambours aux portes du 
palais) devint celle de l’émir, et les souverains de la Perse la maintinrent 
en vigueur jusqu’a nos jours, de méme qu’une des innovations religieuses 
que les Bouyides instaurérent au siége du califat orthodoxe : deuil public, 
processions et lamentations durant la premiére décade du mois de 
moharrem, auxquels s’associait une grande partie de la population, 
pour commémorer annuellement la fin tragique de l’imam Hosain et 
de sa famille. Et surtout les Bouyides chargérent trois docteurs chiites 
d’élaborer, & l’exemple des recueils de traditions sunnites composés 
au 1x® siécle, les quatre recueils canoniques de traditions qui donnérent 
naissance a l’abondante littérature du chiisme et a la fixation de sa 
doctrine. En somme, le pouvoir exécutif du calife était annulé ; son 
autorité religieuse, tolérée ; si les Bouyides lui laissérent un pouvoir 
nominal, ce fut pour imposer en son nom leur propre autorité sur les 
régions de I’Islam qui demeuraient sunnites. Or, en ce méme temps, 
le califat chiite des Fatimides, instauré en Egypte, réduisait encore l’aire 
du sunnisme : le califat n’avait peut-€tre jamais subi vicissitude aussi 
inquiétante. 

Chacun des trois fréres régna sur une partie des territoires qui s’éten- 
daient de la Caspienne au Kirman et 4 la mer d’Oman — partage qui 
fut plus tard la cause de dissensions et de guerres entre fréres et cousins, 
funestes 4 la dynastie. Auparavant, son apogée fut le régne d’Azod-od- 
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Dawile, le plus illustre prince d’Asie 4 son époque : successeur de son oncle 
Ali (ImAd-od-Dawlé), il régna vingt-neuf ans au Fars, puis cing ans a 
Bagdad ; par conquétes successives, il réunit sous sa domination les 
domaines de tous les autres Bouyides. Et surtout, le pays lui dut une 
période de bien-étre et de sécurité qui rappelle les plus glorieux temps 
des Sassanides ; premier Iranien régnant depuis l’Islam sur un si vaste 
territoire, il veillait 4 l’entretien des voies de communication, du reste 
anciennes ; résidant 4 Chiraz, il y fit construire 4 son usage un palais dont 
le géographe arabe Moqaddasi mentionne non seulement les multiples 
salles, mais encore la magnifique bibliothéque rivalisant avec celle des 
Samanides 4 Bokhara (l’émir la visitait souvent et protégeait les gens 
de science qui la fréquentaient) ; il créa des quartiers et des bazars a 
Chiraz, entreprit de grands travaux pour y amener l’eau d’une petite 
riviére et pour y développer la végétation ; d’autres villes du Fars lui 
durent des mosquées, des ponts et des bazars ; des travaux d’hydrau- 
lique fertilisérent le pays, notamment le remarquable barrage en magon- 
nerie qui subsiste sur la riviére Kér. Durant ses derniéres années, a 
Bagdad, il fit construire un vaste hépital, un palais ; il dota d’embellisse- 
ments (auxquels ses successeurs ajoutérent) le sanctuaire chiite de 
Qazimain, fit édifier le tombeau d’Ali 4 Nedjef et le monument commé- 
moratif de Hosain 4 Kerbéla. L’un de ses vizirs (chrétien) le seconda 
pour ces constructions. L’influence bienfaisante de ce prince, digne repré- 
sentant d’une dynastie d’humble origine et d’ascension si rapide, est 
mise en lumiére par les descriptions que le géographe Moqaddasi laissa 
de deux villes du Fars : Arradjan, grand centre commercial et industriel, 
favorisé par sa proximité de la mer, par sa position sur une grande route 
et par la fertilité de ses terres ; le port de Siraf, peuplé de marchands 
opulents, centre des échanges commerciaux du Fars avec la Chine et 
I’'Inde. Ainsi la partie méridionale de l’Etat des Bouyides constituait 
une étape sur la voie maritime, comme l’Etat des Samanides sur la grande 
voie continentale. 

Sous les successeurs d’Azod-od-Dawlé, la suprématie des Bouyides 
fut compromise par l’hostilité des Byzantins et celle des Hamdanides 
d’Alep ; en contact plus direct avec leurs territoires, un Kurde, ayant 
peu a peu conquis une principauté qui s’étendait de l’Azerbeidjan a 
la région d’Ahwaz, intervint dans la politique bouyide et créa la petite 
dynastie des Hasanwayh. En fait, le danger ne venait ni de celui-ci ni 
de l’émir samanide mais du turc Subuktégin auquel les voies furent 
frayées par les dissensions intestines de l’Etat samanide, par son anta- 
gonisme avec les Bouyides, par la révolte de Fakhr-od-Dawlé contre 
son frére Azod-od-Dawlé, par les continuelles luttes des quatre fils de 
celui-ci et de leurs descendants, chacun d’eux s’efforgant de s’approprier 
les domaines de son voisin : leur histoire, aussi embrouillée que fasti- 
dieuse, fait songer, dans des proportions plus amples, aux discordes 
des descendants de Clovis. L’un d’eux, mis en péril par des révoltes, 
demanda follement secours 4 Mahmoud fils de Subuktégin. L’orthodoxe 
sultan de Ghaznin, qui avait sollicité l’investiture du calife, saisit cette 
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occasion d’attaquer en méme temps les Bouyides et le chiisme : il envahit 
la région du Djibal, se saisit de celui qui l’avait appelé a l’aide, et ses 
troupes pillérent les pays de Hamadan, Qazwin et Reyy ou la priére 
de rite sunnite fut de nouveau psalmodiée dans les mosquées. Mahmoud 
étant mort subitement (1030), son fils Mas’oud, tout en poursuivant des 
opérations offensives en Perse, s’appliqua surtout a contenir l’avance 
des Turcs Seldjukides vers l’ouest ; mais la défaite décisive qu’ils lui 
infligérent en 1040 leur ouvrit la grande route d’ Asie occidentale. En 1055, 
aprés avoir occupé le nord et l’ouest de la Perse, réduit en captivité les 
derniers Bouyides qui, méme a leur approche, se combattaient dans le 
Fars, les Seldjukides entraient 4 Bagdad, y rétablissaient le sunnisme 
et prenaient auprés du calife la place des Bouyides. 

Comme pour les Samanides, une des causes — peut-étre la premiére — 
de la chute des Bouyides était leurs discordes intérieures. De plus, tandis 
que l’Etat samanide avait gardé son unité presque jusqu’a sa fin, l’ordre 
de succession des émirs étant généralement respecté, les états des 
Bouyides, 4 cause de leur plus grande étendue, s’étaient dissociés dés 
que le grand prince avait disparu. D’autre part, comme dans les armées 
du calife et des Samanides, il y avait dans celles des Bouyides désaccord 
entre les Turcs et les autres militaires ; mais dans les troupes des Bouyides, 
ce désaccord était plus Apre entre les fantassins, Deilémites chiites, et 
les cavaliers, Turcs sunnites; il engendrait l’indiscipline dans leurs 
armées, et il y a lieu de croire qu’au déclin de la dynastie, ces mercenaires 
turcs quittérent volontiers les Iraniens chiites pour rejoindre les armées 
sunnites des Turcs Ghaznévides ou Seldjukides. 


* 
* * 


Ainsi, du 1x® au xI® siécle, quatre dynasties vraiment iraniennes 
avaient travaillé 4 la restauration d’une antique nationalité : Saffarides 
(867-903), Samanides (874-999), Ziyarides (928-1042), Bouyides (932- 
1055). Cet effort, devenu plus intense depuis que le calife était dominé 
par sa garde turque et sunnite, s’était manifesté d’une part sur le plan 
militaire et politique, d’autre part sur le plan littéraire et artistique. 

Yaqoub, Mardavidj voulaient rétablir l’ancien empire iranien; si 
leurs successeurs furent impuissants 4 poursuivre leur effort, ces deux 
hommes de guerre avaient donné l’exemple, et l’on pourrait affirmer 
que Mardavidj fut le promoteur du mouvement qui porta les Bouyides 
a la réalisation des espoirs de ]’Iran. 

De ces dynasties subsistent peu de constructions : les ruines de I’an- 
cienne mosquée de Chiraz, attribuée 4 Amr le Saffaride ; le mausolée 
dit d’IsmAil le Samanide 4 Bokhara ; la tour funéraire d’un des Ziyarides 
a Gorgan — trop peu donc pour décrire sirement |’évolution de cette 
architecture. De méme, on ne sait au juste si les Tahérides et les Saffa- 
rides exercérent une réelle influence sur la renaissance de la civilisation 
persane. Les Ziyarides furent presque tous des mécénes éclairés, recevant 
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a leur cour le génial Avicenne, le savant Albirouni, protégeant des poétes 
tels que Manoutchehri. Les Bouyides, secondés par des ministres érudits 
et expérimentés (notamment Avicenne et Ibn Abb4d), régnant sur des 
régions ott la langue arabe avait profondément pénétré, protégérent 
quelques auteurs persans, mais en plus grand nombre les poétes et hommes 
de science qui écrivaient en arabe. Enfin, aux Samanides appartient la 
gloire d’avoir soutenu l’essor de la langue et de la littérature persanes : 
sous leur patronage et 4 leur cour de Bokhara, la prose, la poésie épique 
et lyrique s’affirmérent par des ceuvres qui non seulement fondérent la 
littérature mais encore établirent la langue classique. Ainsi, grace a 
l'impulsion donnée par les Samanides, le génie intellectuel de I’Iran sub- 
jugua ses maitres turcs et mongols jusqu’a ce qu’au XVI siécle les Safavis 
fixérent son unité politique et religieuse dont les Bouyides avaient man- 
qué l’entiére réalisation. 
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L’OSMOSE INDIENNE EN INDOCHINE 
ET EN INDONESIE 


par 
George CoEDEs *. 


I 


d’Indochine et d’Indonésie, et de « colonisation indienne » de 
l’Asie du Sud-Est dans les premiers siécles de l’ére chrétienne. 

« Ce que les Indiens ont implanté dans ces riches deltas ou ces iles 
fortunées, écrivait Alfred Foucher en 1918 }, ce n’est rien moins que leur 
civilisation, ou du moins sa copie ; ce sont leurs mceurs et leurs lois, 
leur alphabet et leur langue savante, c’est tout leur état social et reli- 
gieux, avec une image aussi approchée que possible de leurs castes et 
de leurs cultes. En résumé, il ne s’agit pas ici d’une simple influence, 
mais dans toute la force du terme, d’une véritable colonisation ». 

Jai essayé de définir dans un article sur « le substrat autochtone et 
la superstructure indienne au Cambodge et a Java » le caractére trés 
particulier de cette « colonisation » indienne : sans conquéte ni annexion 
de territoires, sans aucun arriére-plan politique, cette colonisation pure- 
ment culturelle n’en fut, semble-t-il, que plus féconde et marque encore 
de son empreinte les pays qu'elle a touchés. 

Et pourtant, sauf dans l’ile de Bali ot la tradition indo-javanaise 
n’a pas été interrompue, et ot ni I’Islam ni le christianisme n’ont pra- 
tiquement pénétré dans la population, les événements historiques sont 
venus, presque partout dans |’Asie du Sud-Est, interrompre les relations 
entre I’Inde et les contrées ot s’était exercée son action civilisatrice. 
A partir du xtv® siécle, la culture sanscrite a disparu du Cambodge et 
l’hindouisme angkorien y a été supplanté par le bouddhisme singhalais. 


()* parle volontiers de royaumes « indiens » ou « hindouisés » 


* Article commandé par feu le Prof. R. Grousset, Directeur du vol. III. 


1. Alfred Foucner, L’Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara (Paris, 1918), II, 
p. 618. 
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Au Champa, ce n’est pas seulement la civilisation indienne qui a décliné 
a partir du xvé siécle, c’est le pays lui-méme qui a été supprimé par 
l’expansion du Viét-nam dans les siécles suivants. En Indonésie, 1’Islam 
a commencé, a partir du xulr® siécle, 4 entamer la civilisation indo- 
javanaise et en a triomphé a Java au début du xvie. 

Mais en méme temps que se trouvaient rompus les liens entre l’Inde 
et ses « colonies » du Cambodge et de Java, les foyers de culture indienne 
qui s’étaient constitués dans ces deux pays ont a leur tour répandu par 
osmose cette culture chez leurs voisins. C’est du Cambodge angkorien 
que les Thais du Mékong et du Ménam, c’est-a-dire les Laotiens et les 
Siamois, ont regu la plus grande part de ce qu’ils possédent d’éléments 
culturels indiens. C’est de Java que la civilisation indienne, évincée de 
la grande ile a la fin du royaume de Mojopahit (1528), s’est réfugiée dans 
Vile de Bali, qui avait d’ailleurs déja subi six siécles plus tét une premiére 
indianisation. 

Actuellement, les civilisés du Cambodge, du Laos, du Siam, de Bir- 
manie, de la Malaisie, de Sumatra, de Java, de Bali manifestent une 
évidente parenté spirituelle, et ont méme en commun certains traits 
de meeurs, certaines habitudes quotidiennes auxquels un Hindou ne 
se trompe pas : il se sent au milieu d’eux dans une ambiance qui lui est 
familiére, et qu’il quitte dés qu’il franchit en Indochine la frontiére 
du Viét-nam. L’osmose indienne a, dans ces pays, pénétré assez profon- 
dément et assez durablement pour se faire sentir aprés vingt siécles. 

La question qui domine le probléme de l’osmose indienne dans |’ Asie 
du Sud-Est est celle du degré de pénétration de la civilisation de l’Inde 
dans les sociétés autochtones a l’époque de la « colonisation ». Jusqu’a 
quel point resta-t-elle le privilége d’une élite ? Sa décadence a partir 
du x11I® siécle fut-elle due a la disparition d’une aristocratie imprégnée 
d’une culture 4 laquelle la masse de la population était restée étrangére ? 
Certains historiens prétendent que, sous un vernis hindou, les sociétés 
autochtones avaient gardé l’essentiel de leurs caractéres propres. C’est 
l’avis de N. J. Krom pour Java, et W. F. Stutterheim dit 4 propos 
de Bali * que « I’hindouisme a toujours été et est encore la culture des 
classes supérieures, mais ne devint jamais complétement celle des masses 
attachées a l’animisme indonésien et au culte des ancétres ». Paul Mus 
qui s’est posé la question 4 propos des Chams et est arrivé 4 une conclu- 
sion diamétralement opposée ‘, établit le critére suivant qui peut servir 
de régle pour les recherches sur l’osmose indienne dans les autres pays : 
« Si les Chams se sont détournés complétement et facilement des cultes 
restés tant de siécles leur religion d’Etat, on pourra penser qu’ils n’ont 
jamais vu en eux qu’un formalisme officiel. N’aurait-ce pas été une 


2. N. J. Krom, 4 Javaansche Geschiedenis (deuxiéme édition, ’s Graven- 
» Pp. 89 sq 
olcremnall, Indian Influences in Old-Balinese Art (London, 1935), 


Paul Mus, « L’Inde vue de l’est : Cultes indiens et indigénes au Champa », 
Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, XX XIII (1933), 371. 
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pratique aristocratique et savante et s’était-elle propagée en dehors 
du monde de la Cour ? Si l’on en retrouve au contraire la trace certaine 
dans les traditions actuelles dégradées et réduites, par la force des choses, 
a l’état de simples souvenirs populaires, on aura 1a un indice assez sir, 
non seulement de la profondeur, mais de l’extension de |’influence histo- 
riquement exercée sur les Chams par la pensée de 1’Inde. » 

Un fait semble résulter de la comparaison entre les divers pays sur 
lesquels s’est exercée l’action culturelle de l’Inde : cette action a été 
d’autant plus profonde que le gouvernement était plus centralisé, et 
que la Cour exergait par l’intermédiaire de ses fonctionnaires une auto- 
rité plus grande dans les provinces et jusque dans les masses villageoises. 
C’est en effet la Cour, c’est l’oligarchie des princes et des dignitaires reli- 
gieux et laiques qui ont été le grand foyer de diffusion de la culture 
indienne, et qui ont amorcé son osmose, grace aux instruments de contréle 
social au moyen desquels l’aristocratie dirigeante exergait cette autorité. 

Un autre facteur qui a contribué a rendre l’osmose plus pénétrante 
fut la continuité avec laquelle l’action culturelle de l’Inde s’est manifestée 
au cours des siécles. Pour le Cambodge, par exemple, on sait qu’aprés 
lintroduction de la civilisation indienne au 1° siécle de l’ére chrétienne 
par le brahmane Kaudinya, fondateur du Fou-nan, un autre brahmane 
de méme nom venu de I’Inde 4a la fin du rv® siécle « changea toutes les 
régles selon les méthodes de 1’Inde 5 ». La venue occasionnelle de brah- 
manes indiens et les séjours dans |’Inde de religieux cambodgiens n’ont 
pu manquer d’entrainer une influence continue de la pensée indienne : 
la réforme du civaisme au début du 1x® siécle sous l’impulsion de Cankara, 
le développement de la ferveur vichnouite au x1I® sous celle de Rama- 
nouja, ont eu des échos presque immédiats au Cambodge, non seulement 
dans l’épigraphie, mais encore dans l’art religieux. 

Java et Sumatra qui, plus que le Cambodge, se trouvaient sur le pas- 
sage des grandes navigations de l’Inde vers la Chine ont vu un défilé 
continu de savants religieux bouddhistes, depuis Gunavarman, prince 
de Cachemire (424) jusqu’a Atica (1011-1023). On connait le témoignage 
du pélerin chinois Yi-tsing sur la prospérité du bouddhisme et de la 
culture sanscrite 4 Sumatra en 685-689, et les relations étroites entre 
la dynastie javanaise bouddhiste des Cailendra et la célébre université 
de Nalanda au Bengale. 

Mais, ni au Cambodge, ni 4 Java, ces contacts répétés, on pourrait 
presque dire permanents, n’ont eu pour résultat de faire suivre 4 la 
religion, 4 l’art, aux institutions une courbe absolument identique a 
celle de l’Inde. Au Cambodge, par exemple, 4 partir des vi®-vire siécles, 
époque a laquelle on constate pour la derniére fois une influence directe 
de l’Inde sur l’écriture et sur certains motifs décoratifs, l’évolution dans 
ces domaines devient autonome, et les échos signalés tout a l’heure dans 
le domaine religieux ne sont que des échos. Il en est de méme a Java. 


. Paul Pexuiot, « Le Fou-nan », Bulletin de l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, 
(1903), 269. 
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On peut donc dire que la continuité des contacts avec l’Inde, si elle a 
favorisé la permanence et la profondeur de l’osmose, n’a cependant pas 
eu pour résultat de faire des civilisations de l’Inde extérieure de simples 
annexes de celle de l’Inde propre. Dés son implantation outre-mer ou 
peu aprés, cette civilisation a montré une nette tendance 4 se diversifier, 
et les contacts qui ont suivi n’ont fait qu’entretenir la flamme allumée 
par les premiers « colonisateurs ». 


II 


. Abordons maintenant les divers domaines dans lesquels s’est produite 
l’osmose indienne dont les traces sont encore manifestes a l’heure actuelle. 
Il y aurait sans doute beaucoup 4 dire sur la vie matérielle et sur les 
coutumes domestiques, lorsque les recherches dans ce domaine seront 
plus avancées. La vie matérielle dans les siécles qui ont suivi l’indiani- 
sation peut étre étudiée dans les inscriptions, sur les bas-reliefs des 
monuments et aussi dans les sources chinoises : ces derniéres font géné- 
ralement connaitre des sociétés mixtes dans lesquelles les classes diri- 
geantes ont adopté l’essentiel de la civilisation matérielle de 1’Inde, 
vétement, parure, outillage, etc. Actuellement encore, la maniére de saluer 
les mains jointes devant le visage ou la poitrine, de s’asseoir les jambes 
repliées de cété devant un supérieur, de draper et de nouer la piéce 
d’étoffe couvrant la partie inférieure du corps, la fagon de se nourrir, 
sont autant de traits pris au hasard qui, en Indochine, opposent les 
autochtones de civilisation indienne aux Viétnamiens sinisés. Une étude 
détaillée des rites de la naissance, de la puberté, du mariage, de la mort 
montrerait que les caractéres communs aux populations indianisées et 
sinisées sont l’héritage du passé pré-indien ou pré-chinois, et se retrouvent 
chez les montagnards attardés, tandis que les caractéres différentiels 
ont pour la plupart leur origine dans I’Inde et en Chine. 

Je ne reviendrai pas sur ce que j’ai dit dans « Substrat autochtone 
et superstructure indienne » de l’organisation de l’Etat, qui fut l’ceuvre 
la plus remarquable des civilisateurs indiens. La pénétration du droit 
indien n’est pas niable, mais les dharmagdstras, et notamment le plus 
célébre d’entre eux connu sous le nom de « Lois de Manou » ont plutét 
formé le cadre dans lequel se sont ordonnées les coutumes locales des 
pays hindouisés : un peu comme le droit romain pour les sociétés barbares 
qui s’édifiérent sur les ruines de l’Empire. Comme |I’écrit en termes 
excellents R. Lingat °, « c’est dans cette littérature que les droits locaux, 
restés longtemps coutumiers, vont trouver les modéles suivant lesquels 
ils pourront se construire, et les instruments qui leur permettront de 
se perfectionner. Autrement dit, le droit hindou, au lieu d’imposer ses 
injonctions et de se superposer 4 des régles coutumiéres qu’il aurait 


R. Lrneat, « Les régimes matrimoniaux du Sud-Est de |’Asie », Publications 
de Boole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, XXXIV, I (1952), 112. 
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prétendu évincer, n’a cherché qu’a offrir des principes et des méthodes, 
des classements et des distinctions, grace auxquels un véritable droit 
local a pu s’organiser. Le droit hindou a apporté moins des prescriptions 
que des normes, moins des institutions toutes faites que des cadres pour 
ordonner des institutions existantes ou en formation ». 

Ce qui distingue peut-étre le plus nettement un autochtone hindouisé 
d’un primitif ou d’un arriéré, c’est le sentiment qu'il a de ses devoirs 
vis-a-vis de l’Etat et de la société a laquelle il appartient. La loi (dharma), 
l’autorité symbolisée par le baton (danda) inspirant aux administrés 
une salutaire terreur (bhaya), sont des conceptions essentiellement 
indiennes qui sont a la base des codes de justice, et qui une fois introduites 
outre-mer y sont restées. 

De tous les éléments de la civilisation indienne, la religion est celui 
sur lequel les témoignages épigraphiques et archéologiques renseignent 
le mieux pour l’époque ancienne. On a prétendu que sa pénétration 
n’avait pas dépassé le cercle des classes dirigeantes. Il est probable en 
effet que la compréhension des dogmes religieux hindouistes, qui suppo- 
sait une culture trés poussée, est restée étrangére 4 la masse dont I’ani- 
misme ancestral a été peu entamé, et s’est accommodé de I ’intrusion 
de divinités avec lesquelles les siennes pouvaient vivre en symbiose : 
les dieux locaux, les esprits du sol, ceux des ancétres trouvaient facilement 
a s’intégrer dans l’hindouisme. Le bouddhisme singhalais lui-méme, 
malgré son souci d’orthodoxie, a bien été obligé de composer, bien qu’af- 
fectant parfois de les ignorer, avec les génies locaux, Nat birmans, 
Phi siamois et laotiens, Neak Ta cambodgiens. A Java, les religions 
indiennes n’ont jamais évincé le vieil animisme des autochtones, et les 
dieux du panthéon indien ont pu voisiner ou se fondre avec les dieux 
indonésiens : les Javanais ont fini par oublier que c’étaient des dieux 
étrangers. 

Méme en admettant que la pénétration des dogmes religieux de l’Inde 
ait été peu profonde dans la masse de la population indochinoise et 
indonésienne, il n’en est pas moins certain que les dieux hindous ont 
exercé leur emprise sur une grande partie de cette population, sur les 
artisans chargés de batir leurs temples et sur les habitants obligés de 
les construire, sur les nombreux fonctionnaires chargés d’exiger les 
prestations destinées a les entretenir, sur les esclaves qui y étaient atta- 
chés. Pour le Cambodge, on peut dire sans exagération que tout le pays 
était mobilisé au service des dieux de l’Inde, ou de dieux locaux et per- 
sonnels ayant acquis droit de cité dans le panthéon indien. 

Au Cambodge, lorsque la chute de la civilisation angkorienne entraina 
celle de ces dieux indiens qui n’apparaissent plus aujourd’hui que dans 
les cérémonies royales 4 Phnom-Penh et 4 Bangkok, le bouddhisme 
singhalais, accepté semble-t-il avec empressement, pénétra si profondé- 
ment dans les populations de la Birmanie, du Siam, du Laos et du Cam- 
bodge qu’on peut dire aujourd’hui de ces pays qu’ils sont aussi impré- 
gnés de bouddhisme que l'Europe médiévale |’était de christianisme. 
Malgré tout ce qui le distinguait et dans une certaine mesure |’éloignait 
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de l’hindouisme, malgré sa réaction égalitaire contre l’organisation 
aristocratique de la société et contre les priviléges de la naissance, ce 
bouddhisme était néanmoins tout pénétré des idées fondamentales de 
la pensée indienne : rétribution inéluctable des actes, aspiration vers la 
délivrance du cycle infernal des renaissances successives, sinon par 
l’absorption de l’Ame individuelle dans l’Ame universelle comme dans 
l’hindouisme, du moins par l’obtention d’une naissance inconditionnée 
aprés laquelle il n’y a plus de renaissance. 

Les sciences sont peut-étre le domaine dans lequel l’osmose indienne 
est le plus facile 4 déceler et ot ses effets ont été le plus durables. Chez 
les peuples hindouisés de l’Asie du Sud-Est, l’emploi des chiffres avec 
valeur de position, le systéme du monde et la cosmologie, l’astronomie 
et l’astrologie, les éres et le calendrier, les vues générales sur l’anatomie 
du corps humain, pour ne citer que quelques exemples, sont des connais- 
sances qui ont été importées directement de I’Inde ou trés fortement 
influencées par elle. Ce qui n’a d’ailleurs pas empéché certaines habitudes 
autochtones de survivre et de coexister avec les nouvelles notions 
indiennes. A Java par exemple, dans le comput des dates des anciennes 
inscriptions, on voit la semaine indienne de sept jours voisiner avec 
une semaine indonésienne de cing jours et une autre de six’ ; au Cam- 
bodge, l’emploi de la numération décimale, notamment dans I’expression 
des dates, n’a pas supprimé la vieille numération basée sur 4 et sur 5°. 

En matiére de linguistique, l’osmose indienne a agi de facon assez 
particuliére. Bien que les civilisateurs hindous aient parlé sans aucun 
doute des dialectes pracrits ou des langues dravidiennes, c’est la langue 
savante, le sanscrit, qui a servi de véhicule 4 la pensée indienne, et 
c'est lui seul qui est attesté par l’épigraphie. Que le sanscrit ait été com- 
pris et peut-étre parlé dans les hautes sphéres, il n’est guére possible 
d’en douter. Mais son inintelligibilité pour la masse de la population 
ressort de la nécessité qui s’est fait sentir, dés les premiers documents 
épigraphiques, de faire connaitre en vernaculaire les ordres royaux et 
les chartes intéressant la population autochtone. Celle-ci a, partout dans 
l’Asie du Sud-Est, manifesté une remarquable résistance a |’égard du 
sanscrit, et l’on n’a pas d’exemple qu’un groupe ait abandonné sa propre 
langue pour adopter le sanscrit, comme le cas s’est produit dans |’Inde, 
ot la différenciation des dialectes pracrits s’explique en partie par l’adop- 
tion du sanscrit par des populations anaryennes. Si, dans l’Asie du Sud- 
Est, les autochtones ont conservé leurs dialectes indonésien, mén-khmér, 
thai, tibéto-birman, si aucun de ces dialectes n’a été dans sa structure 
affecté par l’osmose indienne, par contre leur vocabulaire a été enrichi 
d’un nombre considérable de mots indiens ; sanscrit et pali continuent 
a constituer leur principale source d’enrichissement, exception faite pour 
les langues indonésiennes que I’Islam a orientées vers les emprunts a 


7. L. C. Damats, « Etudes d’épigraphie indonésienne », Bulletin de l’ Ecole fran- 
gaise d’Extréme-Orient, XLV (1951), I. 

8. George Corps, « LEpigeaghie du temple de Phimai », Bulletin de I’ Ecole 
francaise d’ Extréme-Orient, 


(1924), 347. 
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l’arabe. Ce ne sont pas seulement des termes abstraits de la religion et 
de la philosophie que ces langues ont empruntés aux langues de I’Inde, 
il y a aussi des mots en rapport avec la vie matérielle, et des particules 
grammaticales dont l’emprunt a eu pour but d’assouplir des langues 
isolantes, de les aider dans l’expression d’une pensée étrangére habituée 
au véhicule d’une langue flexionnelle. 

Les langues d’Indochine et d’Indonésie n’ont pas seulement été 
enrichies par le sanscrit et le pali, elles ont encore et surtout été fixées 
grace 4 l’usage de l’écriture indienne. L’écriture est le type le plus 
parfait d’un élément culturel indien qui était entiérement nouveau pour 
les autochtones, et qui ne pouvait étre adopté que tel quel et pour ainsi 
dire en bloc. Les textes les plus anciens ® emploient une écriture abso- 
lument identique a celle qui était employée dans |’Inde a la méme époque. 
A partir du vure siécle, l’écriture suit dans chaque pays une évolution 
autonome et la différenciation s’accentue avec le temps ; mais aujour- 
d’hui encore la commune origine des écritures méne, birmane, thaie, 
khmére, chame, javanaise, balinaise saute immédiatement aux yeux. 
Seul le malais, dont on posséde pourtant des textes de la fin du vit® siécle 
notés en écriture indienne, a adopté beaucoup plus tard |’écriture arabe. 
Pour les peuples qui avaient appris a noter leur langue au moyen de | ’écri- 
ture indienne, l’énorme enrichissement que représentait pour eux un 
tel progrés est resté acquis une fois pour toutes ; il suffirait 4 lui seul 
pour les faire reconnaitre comme des adeptes de la civilisation indienne. 

La connaissance que l’élite avait de la langue et de la littérature sans- 
crites est attestée par les nombreuses inscriptions dont la plus ancienne 
remonte au 111® siécle de l’ére chrétienne. On ignore tout de l’ancienne 
littérature cambodgienne, mais celle de Java, 4 partir du x® siécle, est 
représentée par un assez grand nombre d’ouvrages dont la plupart sont 
des traductions ou des adaptations de textes sanscrits, légendes histo- 
riques des Pouranas, poémes épiques du Ramayana et du Mahabharata, 
ouvrages techniques connus sous le nom de ¢Astras, sans compter des 
traités de doctrine bouddhique ”. Toute cette littérature qui a également 
servi de source aux imagiers qui décoraient les monuments de scénes 
en bas-relief, constitue encore actuellement la trame du théAtre clas- 
sique, des danses, du théAtre d’ombres et de marionnettes dans les pays 
hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indonésie. Par surcroit, le folklore local a 
dans bien des cas subi une affabulation indienne et a été coulé, soit dans 
le moule de l’épopée sanscrite, soit dans celui des vies antérieures du 
Bouddha. 

L’osmose indienne se fait sentir de facon saisissante dans le domaine 
des arts. Sylvain Lévi a pu écrire ™ que « l’Inde n’a produit ses chefs 


9. La plus ancienne inscription en langue chame date du Iv® siécle ; le kmér 
et le mén sont notés a partir du vir® ; le pyu de Birmanie et le malais de Sumatra 
le sont vers la fin du méme siécle. 

10. Himansu Bhusan SARKAR, « Indian Influences on the Literature of Java and 
Bali », in Greater Indian Studies, I (Calcutta, 1934), passim. 

11. Sylvain Ltvi, L’Inde civilisatrice (Paris, 1938), p. 28. 
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d’ceuvre que sous l’action de |’étranger ou sur la terre étrangére... En 
architecture, c’est dans le lointain Cambodge et la lointaine Java qu’il 
faut chercher les deux merveilles du génie indien : Angkor et Boro- 
boudour ». 

Les premiers vestiges archéologiques qui datent de plusieurs siécles 
aprés le commencement de I’indianisation montrent déja entre l’archi- 
tecture et aussi la sculpture des Méns, des Khmérs, des Chams, des 
Javanais, des différences qui posent le probléme de savoir comment, 
transplantée dans l’Asie du Sud-Est, l’esthétique indienne a donné 
naissance 4 des arts si différents les uns des autres, et si différents de 
l’art indien. On peut néanmoins discerner les influences successives de 
l’art Gupta, de l’art Pallava, de l’art Pala, et la parenté serait sans doute 
encore plus reconnaissable si l’on avait les intermédiaires qui font malheu- 
reusement défaut, et si l’on connaissait l’architecture en matériaux 
légers qui n’a pas résisté a l’injure du temps. 

Le Cambodge a manifesté son autonomie vis-a-vis de I’Inde et des 
autres pays de culture indienne d’assez bonne heure, et dés le vir® siécle, 
l’art khmér commence a suivre son évolution propre. A Java, par suite 
sans doute de contacts plus fréquents, l’art est resté vis-a-vis de l’Inde 
dans un état de dépendance qui n’a pas pour autant étouffé le génie 
des artistes indonésiens. Comme I’écrit fort justement J. Boisselier ', 
« les grandes compositions du Boro-boudour sont sans répondants dans 
l’art de l’Inde, mais les figures elles-mémes suivent toujours les modéles 
indiens. La parure javanaise reste constamment une parure indienne. 
Le divorce des deux arts ne s’opére vraiment qu’avec l’hégémonie de 
Java Oriental au x11 siécle, lorsque l’ile cesse de tourner ses regards 
vers le continent ». A Java, pendant la période d’influence indienne 
continue, si l’on constate qu’une forme aussi caractéristique que l’enca- 
drement de porte orné du motif dénommé kélamakara n’a pas son répon- 
dant en territoire indien, on constate cependant qu’elle est composée 
d’éléments purement indiens agencés d’une maniére nouvelle et origi- 
nale. F. D. K. Bosch # explique cet intéressant phénoméne en supposant 
que les Indonésiens revenus de I’Inde en ont rapporté des thémes déco- 
ratifs d’Ages et de régions différentes, dont les artistes ont fait une syn- 
thése purement javanaise. C’est 14 une des maniéres dont s’est exercée 
l’action du substrat autochtone. Elle est d’autant moins niable que si 
l’on peut songer a attribuer 4 des Hindous, du moins au début, la con- 
ception des monuments, la réalisation en fut certainement I’ceuvre des 
autochtones. « Dans ce domaine, ai-je dit dans Etats hindouisés (p. 424), 
l'influence du substrat autochtone fut surtout formelle, externe ; c’est 
pourquoi, de prime abord, elle frappe plus que les liens internes qui 
unissent a l’Inde les arts plastiques de l’Inde extérieure. On ne connait 


12. Jean BotssELieR, « L’Art du régne de Jayavarman VII », Bulletin de la 
Société des études indochinoises, XXVII (1952), 270. 

13. F. D. K. Boscn, “ ‘ Local Genius ’ en oud-javaansche Kunst ”, Mededeelingen 
der koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, N. R., 
XV, 1 (Amsterdam, 1952), 21. 
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pas dans l’Inde de monuments ressemblant, méme de loin, au Bayon 
d’Angkor Thom ou au Boro-boudour. Et cependant, ce sont de pures 
productions du génie hindou, dont le sens profond n’apparait qu’aux yeux 
de l’indianiste. » 

Il est certain que les premiers temples construits en Indochine et en 
Indonésie d’aprés des modéles indiens étaient destinés 4 des dieux hin- 
douistes, et que les premiéres statues furent celles de ces mémes dieux, 
et non de divinités locales ou d’ancétres divinisés. Le temple indien, 
congu comme un microcosme '*, est d’ailleurs trop intimement lié a 
la cosmologie indienne pour qu’il ait pu, surtout au début, étre construit 
pour d’autres dieux que des dieux indiens. I] est bien possible que la 
mythologie et la cosmologie indiennes, exprimées dans I’architecture et 
la sculpture, aient été sans signification profonde pour les artisans et 
les ouvriers indochinois et indonésiens qui édifiérent Angkor et le Boro- 
boudour, mais elles eurent néanmoins une énorme influence sur leur art. 

En suivant chacun son évolution propre, les arts des pays hindouisés 
de l’Asie du Sud-Est, déja trés différenciés 4 l’époque ancienne, n’ont 
fait que s’écarter davantage les uns des autres et de l’art indien. Mais 
ils ont gardé malgré cela dans leur symbolisme architectural, dans la 
statuaire, notamment dans la statuaire bouddhique des pays d’Indochine, 
dans la nature et le caractére des éléments décoratifs, un air de famille 
qui les oppose nettement aux arts d’origine chinoise. 

Il y aurait aussi beaucoup a dire sur l’osmose indienne dans la musique 
et dans la danse. De la musique ancienne, on ne connait guére que les 
instruments représentés sur les bas-reliefs, dont beaucoup sont d’origine 
indienne, mais de la musique elle-méme rien n’est venu jusqu’a nous. 
La danse, dont les mémes bas-reliefs révélent les principales attitudes, 
est restée un des éléments les plus nets de l’osmose indienne. Actuelle- 
ment encore, les danses birmanes, siamoises, cambodgiennes, javanaises, 
balinaises, malgré des caractéres différentiels trés marqués, conservent 
le caractére commun d’étre une pantomime dans laquelle chaque attitude 
du corps, chaque geste de la main, chaque mouvement des bras et des 
jambes est une sorte de langage muet capable de suggérer un objet, 
d’évoquer une action, d’exprimer un sentiment. Les sujets des ballets 
sont, de leur cété, inspirés pour la plupart des grandes épopées indiennes, 
Ramayana et Mahabharata, ou de légendes bouddhiques qui sont sou- 
vent une affabulation indienne de légendes locales. 


III 


Pour résumer ce qui vient d’étre dit de l’osmose indienne dans les 
divers domaines oi elle a été constatée, je ne crois pouvoir mieux faire 
que de reproduire ce que j’ai écrit dans l’introduction des Etats hindouisés 
Indochine et d’Indonésie (p. 3) : « On peut mesurer toute l’importance 


14. Stella Kramriscu, The Hindu Temple (Calcutta, 1946), 2 vol. 
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de l’action civilisatrice de l’Inde par ce simple fait d’observation : a s’en 
tenir aux caractéres somatiques, physiques, un paysan cambodgien ne 
différe guére d’un Pnong ou d’un Samré. Mais les Pnongs, comme les 
Mois d’Annam, en sont restés au stade de l’organisation tribale ; ils 
réglent leurs différends en suivant une coutume orale ; ils n’ont pour 
religion qu’un animisme assez grossier dont les éléments varient d’une 
tribu a l'autre ; leur cosmologie est rudimentaire ; ils ne possédent pas 
de caractéres pour écrire leurs langues. Tandis que le Cambodgien le 
moins évolué est pris dans les rouages d’un Etat fortement hiérarchisé ; 
il est justiciable de tribunaux qui jugent d’aprés des codes écrits ; il 
pratique avec beaucoup de ferveur une religion qui posséde ses dogmes, 
ses écritures saintes, son clergé et qui lui donne en méme temps, sur le 
systéme du monde et sur l’au dela, des vues cohérentes qui sont celles 
d’une grande partie de l’humanité asiatique ; enfin il dispose d’un systéme 
d’écriture qui lui donne accés 4 une vaste littérature, et lui permet 
de communiquer a distance avec ses semblables. Tout cela, il le doit a 
I’Inde, et pour résumer cette constatation dans une formule un peu 
grossiére, on peut dire que le Cambodgien est un Pnong hindouisé. En 
variant les termes de cette formule, on pourrait l’appliquer aux Birmans, 
aux Thais méridionaux, aux anciens Chams, aux Malais et aux Javanais 
d’avant I’Islam. » 

On a parfois essayé de comparer l’osmose indienne 4 l’osmose chinoise 
qui n’a pas été moins profonde dans les pays oi elle s’est produite. En 
fait, la « colonisation » indienne différe radicalement de la colonisation 
chinoise. Alors que les Chinois en Indochine ont procédé par voie de 
conquéte militaire et d’annexion, les Indiens, commergants, religieux 
ou autres, n’ont nulle part répandu leur civilisation au nom d’un pouvoir 
politique ou d’une « métropole », et les royaumes hindouisés n’eurent 
avec les dynasties régnant dans ]’Inde que des liens de tradition, n’im- 
pliquant aucune dépendance politique. 

L’extréme centralisation de l’administration chinoise, dont les élé- 
ments ne pouvaient fonctionner isolément et détachés de l’ensemble, 
la conception méme d’un monde centré sur l’Empire du Milieu qui est 
situé « sous le ciel », et en dehors de qui tout n’est que barbarie et confu- 
sion, l’extréme intégration de l’individu dans la communauté ne favori- 
saient guére l’expansion de la civilisation chinoise indépendamment de 
la conquéte et de l’annexion. Les Indiens, au contraire, apportaient avec 
eux, non pas une administration toute faite, mais seulement une théorie 
politico-religieuse de l’Etat et de la royauté, et une technique adminis- 
trative pouvant s’adapter a de nouvelles conditions dans les pays d’outre- 
mer. 

A lopposé des préfets chinois qui avaient pour mission de « transfor- 
mer le peuple par les rites et la justice », c’est-A-dire de lui imposer en 
bloc la civilisation chinoise en éliminant sa propre culture, les Indiens, 
qui ne se présentaient pas comme les représentants d’une nation étran- 
gére, suzeraine ou protectrice, ont répandu leur culture plutét par 
l’exemple que par la compulsion. 
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Le syncrétisme de la pensée indienne, le caractére trés particulier 
du brahmanisme, « religion amorphe, sans chef, sans clergé, sans ortho- 
doxie, sans programme ? », qui a cependant fait l’unité de l’Inde et pour- 
suit sa tache sous nos yeux, ont permis a la civilisation indienne une fois 
implantée outre-mer, d’accueillir dans son sein les éléments les plus 
divers. Sans étre contraints de se conformer 4 une norme, les autochtones 
n’ont eu qu’a se laisser pénétrer par une culture dont on a vu qu'elle 
n’était pas fonciérement différente de la leur, mais seulement plus évo- 
luée. Au lieu d’avoir été soumis de force a la civilisation d’un conquérant, 
ils ont trouvé dans la société indienne un cadre dans lequel ils ont pu 
s'intégrer, tout en conservant leurs caractéres originaux. 

C’est ce qu’en termes excellents a su exprimer S. K. Chatterji}® : 
« Partout ou elle s’est répandue, la civilisation indienne est venue, non 
pour détruire, mais pour réaliser. Elle est venue comme la pluie vivi- 
fiante, non comme le vent qui brile ou les vapeurs qui tuent. Sa con- 
quéte du monde a été la conquéte de la vérité et du droit, ce dharmavijaya 
qui fut l’idéal d’Agoka, le plus grand roi de l’histoire de 1’Inde. » 


15. Sylvain Ltvi, L’Inde civilisatrice..., 
16. S. K. Cuatrerji, “‘ Hindu Culture and Greater India ”, in Sri Ramakrishna 
Centenary Committee, The Cultural Heritage of India (Calcutta, s. d.), III, p. gt. 
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HISTORY OF GRAVITY AND ATTRACTION BEFORE NEWTON 
by 
Eduard J. DIJKSTERHUIS *. 


I 


gravity is nearly identical with that of the theory of falling 

bodies. Why do bodies fall and why do they fall with increasing 
velocity ? Ever since man had begun to look at the phenomena of 
every day life with the searching mind out of which modern science 
was to be born, this question had aroused his interest. It may be 
asserted that its correct solution provided one of the main roots of modern 
science. 

Like almost every department of physics the doctrine of falling bodies 
and its subsequent extension to the theory of universal gravitation has 
its origins in the opinions of ancient Greek thinkers. The most influential 
of all their theories, namely that of Aristotle, has been amply discussed 
in the Middle Ages. It would be therefore something of a duplication 
to deal first with the concise and at times rather enigma.ic sayings in 
which the Stagirite himself expounded his views and afterwards with 
the lengthy commentaries devoted to them by thirteenth and fourteenth 
century scholastic philosophers. We will therefore take the Aristo- 
telian-scholastic theory as a whole ?. 

It will be seen, that besides this theory there existed others also ori- 
ginating in ancient Greece, which in the long run superseded that of 
Aristotle. We shall cast a glance back at their Greek sources as soon 
as they present themselves in the course of our story. 

The phenomena of falling (and ascending) bodies constitute one of 
the most difficult problems of medieval physics. One of the firm 


Bew the seventeenth century the history of the concept of 


* Article commandé par le Prof. L. Gotrscuatk, Directeur du Vol. IV. 

1. For all the subsequent considerations on the Aristotelian-scholastic theory 
of gravity the author is greatly indebted to the numerous writings of A. MAIER, 
especially to those quoted in the Bibliography. 
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principles of these physics is, that every thing in motion (motum, mobile) 
requires a mover (motor, movens). Now a stone set free falls to the 
bottom ; fire ascends. What is the motor in these cases ? 

There are two possibilities : either the body is its own mover or it 
is moved by something else. The first possibility has to be discarded 
as only living things have the power to move themselves. Hence the 
mover is distinct from the falling or ascending body. Another physical 
principle requires that the mover be in contact with the thing moved. 
It is unthinkable that a corporeal thing could act at a distance (actio 
in distans). A body cannot act where it is not (corpus non agit ubi 
non est). The mover should be a motor conjunctus (connected with 
the mobile). What then is it that moves a falling or ascending body 
being distinct from it and always connected with it ? 

Before going deeper into this problem something should be said about 
the way in which it was tackled in the Middle Ages. No attempt to 
explain a natural phenomenon in the full complexity in which it presents 
itself to the observer can succeed. It is unavoidable that part of its 
features should be neglected and that attention should be concentrated 
on the remaining. Now in the case of falling or ascending bodies this 
necessary abstraction of facts was made in ancient and medieval physics 
in quite another way than we are accustomed to in our times. Modern 
mechanics begins by first, ignoring the resistance of the medium and 
supposing the bodies to be moving im vacuo ; afterwards assumptions 
about this resistance are introduced and its disturbing influence is taken 
into account. Aristotelean science, on the other hand, does not admit 
the possibility of a vacuum ; the influence of the medium is considered 
an essential feature of the phenomenon, which could not even in thought 
be done away with. The abstraction of facts bears on the material 
nature of the falling or ascending body ; it is assumed to be a piece of 
earth (the absolutely heavy element) or a piece of fire (the absolutely 
light element). It is only after this ideal case has been dealt with that 
pieces of the other elements, water and air (which are heavy as well 
as light) or bodies consisting of more than one element, are taken into 
consideration. To appreciate the fundamentals of the theory we may 
restrict ourselves to the case of a falling piece of earth. All that can 
be said about it will apply mutatis mutandis to an ascending piece of 
fire ; we have only to replace “ downward” by “upward”. That is 
why in the title of this paper only gravity is referred to and not levity 
as well. 

We must now first of all explain the meaning of the term “ downward ”, 
denoting the direction of the motion of a falling body. It means : in 
the direction towards the centre of the world. The body tends towards 
reaching this centre, which is its natural place and the only circumstance 
preventing it from doing so actually is that the center is occupied already 
by other heavy bodies, in particular by the bulk of the Earth. The 
natural motion of the heavy body therefore seems to be towards the 
Earth, but this is only per accidens. It does not fall towards the Earth 
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qua Earth, but gua envelope of the centre of the world. If the Earth 
could be removed to the sphere of the Moon and a heavy body were 
set free in its vicinity, this body would still move in natural motion to 
the now empty centre of the world. We may now ask again : which 
is the mover causing the body to perform its natural motion ? A gene- 
rally accepted answer to this question was : motor essentialis (essential 
mover) is the generans (generating principle), which means the cause 
that once brought the heavy body into being, that introduced its sub- 
stantial form into matter and therewith evoked all its accidents. The 
generans, however, can only act as motor remotus (distant mover) ; the 
substantial form is agens proximum (immediate agent) ; a substantial 
form, however, cannot act but by means of associated qualities and vir- 
tues ; now, one of these, called gravity, functions as agens instrumentale 
(instrumental agent). Finally, in order to make the motion possible, 
the body has to be set free : the removens impedimentum (that which 
removes the obstacle) acts as motor accidentalis (accidental mover). 
This, however, does not suffice. It perhaps has been made clear by 
now why a body begins to fall, but it is not at all clear how it can continue 
its motion. Restricting ourselves to a broad survey of the various 
answers given to this question in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
we summarize five different theories. 


1) Originally most authors agreed that the same causes that brought 
about the beginning of the motion also made it continue. This opinion, 
however, gradually underwent a rather considerable change. Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas and Siger of Brabant (to mention only these 
three prominent thinkers) persevered in regarding the generans as being 
the proper motor and accordingly they treated the substantial form as well 
as the gravity as subordinate instrumental causes. Younger scholars, 
however, especially Duns Scotus, found the immediate cause in the gravity 
acting either in virtute generantis (by virtue of the generating principle) 
or im virtute formae substantialis (by virtue of the substantial form). 
The new element in this conception is that to the heavy body is attri- 
buted not only a passive principle of motion (it does not resist the mover), 
but an active principle as well, viz., a tendency residing in the body 
to seek its natural place. 

2) Aristotle had mentioned an older theory according to which a 
heavy body falls downward to the Earth in order to join the whole of the 
bodies cognate with it *. This view had indeed been defended by Plato 
in his dialogue Timaeus*. Its difference with the Aristotelean view 
may be readily seen by imagining again the Earth to be removed to 
the sphere of the Moon; if now again a heavy body is set free in its 
vicinity, it will join the Earth as before regardless of the change in its 
position. This theory was again discussed by the Scholastics (who 


2. ARISTOTLE, De Coelo, IV, 3 ; 310 6 3-5. 
3. ARISTOTLE, De Coelo, IV, 3; 310 6 1-3. 
4. PLato, Timaios, 63 E. 
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always quoted every theory known to them); Oresme combines the 
inclinatio ad swum simile (the tendency to the like) with the tendency 
to reach the natural place in the centre of the world). 

3) A third opinion, which generally met with little favour, was adhered 
to by Bonaventura : he assumed at least one of the causes of the motion 
of falling bodies to be a repulsive action exerted on the body by the 
heavenly spheres °. 

4) Sometimes it was supposed that the natural place exerted an attrac- 
tion on the heavy body. This view, however, was subject to the same 
objection as 3) : it introduced the concept of action at a distance, which 
was deemed absurd. 

5) Roger Bacon and the author of the Summa Philosophiae, formerly 
attributed to Robert Grosseteste, assume that under the influence of 
an immaterial celestial virtue the whole of the sublunar region is per- 
vaded by a certain form or disposition, extending spherically round the 
centre of the world and diminishing in intensity with increasing distance 
to this centre; this disposition everywhere impels the heavy body 
towards the centre. 

For the sake of reference we designate the five theories mentioned 
above by the following catchwords : 

1) theory of the tendency towards the natural place ; 

2) theory of the tendency towards the whole of cognate bodies ; affin'ty 

theory ; 

3) repulsion theory ; 

4) attraction theory ; 

5) field theory. 


Each of these theories is characterized by a certain assumption as 
to the seat of the supposed agent. This resides : 


according to theory in 
1) the heavy body 
2) the heavy body 
3) the heavenly spheres 
4) the centre of the world 
5) everywhere in sublunar space. 


It will be remarked that in this survey the concept of attraction only 
occupies a place of minor importance. This may be somewhat surprising 
to the modern reader, who almost feels inclined to identify gravity 
with attraction. This, however, is no more than a fruit of his intellectual 
education. A medieval scholar would have scoffed at the idea of explai- 
ning any motion by attraction and would have denounced it as pure 


5. How repulsion may be understood is made clear by KEPLER, Gesammelte 
Werke, III, 25 ; Neue Astronomie, 25. The heavy body is supposed to be pushed 
= the centre of the universe by the rotatory movement of the primum 
mobile. 
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verbalism, the same reproach which modern scholars are wont to direct 
against their medieval colleagues. 

That in the Middle Ages attraction was not in general considered a 
sufficient explanation for a motion may also be seen by looking at the 
current theory of that time of the fundamental magnetic phenomenon, 
the motion acquired by a piece of iron in the vicinity of a magnet. 
According to this theory the magnet produces in the iron a certain quality 
consisting of a tendency towards perfection which is satisfied by joining 
the magnet ; this causes per accidens a motion towards the magnet ®. 
It is only by way of exception that an effective attraction by the magnet 
was assumed ’. 

In orthodox Aristotelean-scholastic science a sharp distinction is made 
between Heaven and Earth : all sublunar matter is assumed to be com- 
posed of the four elements, earth, water, air and fire, which may be 
transmuted into one another and whose natural movements are recti- 
linear ; the heavenly bodies, on the contrary, consist of a fifth element 
(quinta essentia) which can not be transformed into one of the four sub- 
lunar ones and which performs natural circular movements. This 
distinction entails an equally sharp cleavage between the theories of 
motion in both regions : the problem of how the planets are moved 
has nothing to do with the homonymous query concerning falling bodies. 
The prevalent solution at that time was that they are being carried along 
on revolving spheres which owe their motion to the action of heavenly 
intelligences. The first attempt to bring earthly and heavenly move- 
ments under a common point of view was made by the fourteenth 
century school of philosophers at Paris, called the Terminists. They 
attributed the motion of the celestial spheres to the possession of an 
intrinsic moving virtue, called the impetus *, which for all time had 
been communicated to these spheres at their creation. This same 
impetus was made responsible for the continuance of the motion of pro- 
jected bodies after losing contact with the hand that had flung them 
away and for the acceleration of the motion of falling bodies. The 
tendency to unite all three kinds of motion in the theory was to become 
a most significant feature of the subsequent development. 


II 


We now proceed to the vicissitudes of the theory of gravity in the 
so-called scientific revolution, the period of transition from antique and 


6. This explanation was read into AvERROo#s’ commentary on ARISTOTLE, 
Physica, VII, 2 ; 244 a 8. AVERRO#s, Physica, VII, Summa III, cap. 1. Text. 10. 
Digressio. Quoted by Mater, Die Impetustheorie der Scholastik, note 5. 

7. Joh. BacontHorP, quoted by Maier, An der Grenze von Scholastik und 
Naturwissenschaft, 174. 

8. On the theory of the impetus the reader may consult Marer, Die Impetus- 
theorie der Scholastik. 
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medieval to modern science. Again it will be impossible to give more 
than a general outline of the story. 

In view of the unitarian tendency referred to above it is particularly 
interesting to become acquainted with the opinions of the great astro- 
nomers of the period, especially Copernicus, Galileo and Kepler. 

Copernicus expressly declares his adherence to the affinity theory. 
He says ® : “ I am of the opinion, that gravity is nothing but a certain 
tendency to draw together which is implanted in parts by the divine 
providence of the Maker of all things, that they may collect themselves 
into unity and completeness, being assembled into the form of a sphere ”. 
It is to be remarked, however, that this opinion has nothing to do with 
the great change brought up by Copernicus in the planetary theory. 
The above remark occurs only in the introductory Book I and its aim 
is no other than to argue that as gravity has obviously to be attributed 
to bodies which are in motion (viz. the moon and all the planets) its 
occurrence in the sublunar sphere can not be taken as evidence that the 
Earth is at rest. Galileo holds the-same view in the Dialogo. His spokes- 
man Salviati says  : “‘ A mere centre, which is no more than an indivi- 
sible point and cannot therefore exert any action, is not a thing which 
can attract heavy substances. These substances by nature tend to unite 
and they create a common centre for themselves.” As with Copernicus, 
however, this opinion does not play an essential réle in his cosmology. 

Before passing on to Kepler we must say something of the views 
of the English physicist William Gilbert because of the strong influence 
which his book De Magnete magneticisque corporibus et de magno magnete 
Tellure exerted on contemporary scientific thinking. His conception 
of gravity is the same as that of Copernicus and Galileo : the parts of 
the Earth and likewise those of celestial bodies possess a tendency to- 
wards coacervatio (aggregation, accumulation). This theory, however, 
is now brought into intimate connection with considerations on magne- 
tism : in the same way that a heavy body falls downward in order to 
join the great mass of cognate matter constituting the Earth, a small 
magnet or a piece of iron moves towards a spherical magnet (éerrella, 
small earth). Magnetic bodies are bodies which show a very strong 
tendency towards aggregation ; they are most akin to the Earth’s core, 
whose properties make the Earth itself a great magnet. If a magnet 
is set free at a certain height above the surface of the earth, the motion 
it acquires is due not only to the general tendency towards aggregation 
common to all earthly matter, but to its magnetic quality as well™. 

Gilbert also discusses the motion of a small object in the vicinity of 
a rubbed piece of amber ™, but he makes a remarkable distinction bet- 


9. Copernicus, De Revolutionibus Orbium Caelestium, 9. Translation by ARMI- 
TAGE, Copernicus, The Founder of Modern Astronomy, 77. 

10. GaLILe!, Le Opere di Galileo Galilei, VII, 270. 

11. GILBERT, De Magnete magneticisque corporibus et de magno magnete Tellure, 
Physiologia Nova, I, 17; Il, 1-2; IV, 4; VI, 5-6. 

12. GILBERT, op. cit., II, 2. 
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ween this electric phenomenon and the magnetic motion of a piece of 
iron towards a magnet. The first motion is the result of an attraction 
in the literal sense of the word : the amber is supposed to emit a material 
effluvium, which, so to speak, goes and fetches the object ; this object 
itself is left totally unchanged by the process ; it does not acquire any 
new virtue. Quite different is the case with magnetic coitio (the coming 
together of magnet and iron). Here the iron is changed to the marrow, 
thereby acquiring the faculty of approaching the magnet, which on its 
part does the same. 

Gilbert is at a loss to specify this faculty. It is, so he tells us*, 
a formal efficiency, a special primary, radical, astral form, not to be 
confounded with the formal cause of Aristotelean philosophy or with 
concepts like sympathy, celestial influence or occult quality. When 
magnet and iron strive to unite, this is not a violent inclination of one 
body to another, nor a temerarious and insane confluence ; it is the result 
not of violence, struggle and discord, but of the harmony and mutual 
agreement between the parts of the perfect and homogeneous mundane 
bodies. The accumulation of helpless circumlocutions is characteristic 
of the embarrassment of a sixteenth century scientist, who, after having 
rejected the explanations of scholastic philosophy, now tries to express 
the essence of things in his own new words. 

The sharp distinction made by Gilbert between electric attraction and 
magnetic coitio has not been able to prevent the terminology of attraction 
being applied to magnetic phenomena as well. Long since, it had been 
customary to say that a magnet attracts a piece of iron instead of saying 
that the piece of iron moves towards the magnet. So what really was 
no more than one out of several possible hypotheses to explain the phe- 
nomenon — and one generally rejected at that — had come to be used 
as a description of what happened. And not only that. Under the 
powerful influence of Gilbert’s work an intimate connection between 
magnetism and gravity was henceforth considered evident ; thereby 
attraction became a usual term for the cause of the motion of a falling 
body. This term was being used as well by the many adherents of the 
two tendency theories as by the few who really believed in attraction. 
The problem was no longer how to explain gravity, but how to explain 
attraction. 

A curious example of this gradual change in outlook is provided by 
Kepler. Summing up in the Introduction to his Astronomia Nova 
what he takes as axioms for his “ true doctrine of gravity ” he defines 
gravity as the mutual tendency of cognate bodies toward union. He 
further contends that if two stones could be put anywhere in the world 
in each other’s vicinity and outside the sphere of influence of a third 
cognate body, they would join each other at a point dividing their ori- 
ginal interval in the inverse ratio of their volumes. For the same reason, 


13. GILBERT, op. cit., II, 4. 
14. Kepier, op. cit., III, 25. 
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if the Earth and the Moon were not withheld in their respective orbits 
by an animal force or something equipollent to it, they would come toge- 
ther at a point dividing their original distance in the ratio 1 : 53», at 
least if their substances may be supposed to be of equal densities. 

Obviously Kepler assumes that cognate bodies are impelled towards 
each other by equal and opposite forces. In this he anticipates Newton’s 
theory of gravitation. It should not be overlooked, however, that the 
mutual tendency towards union only exists in cognate bodies (two 
stones, the Earth and the Moon), but not e.g., between the Sun and any 
planet. Consequently his concept of gravity has no function in his 
planetary theory. 

Unlike those of Copernicus and Galileo this theory is a dynamical 
one ; it is announced as a Physica coelestis ¥ (celestial physics) and accord- 
ingly it tries to explain the motions of the planets on the assumption 
of a force acting on them which emanates from the Sun. This force, 
however, has nothing to do with the gravity as defined above. It is 
a species motrix (moving influence) radiating from the Sun in the plane 
of the ecliptic and whirled around by the Sun’s own rotation. The 
planets, which on account of their inertia would remain at rest (in this 
point Kepler is still a genuine Aristotelean) are dragged along by this 
rotating species, which, as should be well understood, acts as a tangential 
force and not, like Newtonian gravitation, as a radial one. In order 
to explain that planets describe no circles but ellipses, Kepler feels 
obliged to assume that the Sun exerts attracting and repelling forces, 
but these are of a magnetic nature and have nothing to do with gravity. 

After having stressed in the axioms of his doctrine of gravity the 
reciprocal character of the tendencies of the stone and the Earth towards 
joining each other, Kepler makes the somewhat cryptic remark : “ so 
that the Earth much more attracts the stone than the stone tends towards 
the Earth.” This is by no means clear. The saying “A attracts B” 
suggests an action exerted by A, whereas “ B tends towards A ” means 
that the source of activity resides in B. Why, then, should a reciprocal 
tendency be called an attraction exerted by one of the partners? The 
influence of magnetism makes itself clearly felt here. This influence 
is confirmed by a passage in a letter of Kepler to David Fabricius’, 
in which he tries to refute the well known argument against the move- 
ment of the Earth, which had once more been brought forward by 
Tycho : how can a stone which has been thrown vertically upwards fall 
back at its point of depart, if this point during the time of ascent and 
descent has been deplaced over a considerable distance eastward ? 
Kepler explains this by contending that there are invisible magnetic 
chains by which the stone always remains attached to the Earth and 
by which it is drawn downwards. Here, then, a real attraction, not a 


: 53 is supposed to be the ratio of the volumes of the Moon and the Earth. 

13. The complete title runs : Astronomia Nova Artixhoyntos, seu Physica 
Caelestis, wadite. commentariis de motibus stellae Martis. 

17. Quoted by Kovré, Galilée et la loi d’inertie. Etudes Galiléennes, III, 30 seq. 
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fictitious action at a distance, is assumed. The piece of reasoning in 
which Kepler supposed the Earth and the Moon left to each other’s 
influence only, has made it clear already that he assumed the attraction 
exerted by the Earth to extend itself as far as the Moon and vice versa. 
Accordingly he explained the tides by the latter’s attraction on the waters 
of the sea, which procured for him a censure from Galileo. In the 
Notes to his Somnium he even invoked an attraction by the Sun. 

Though Kepler did not succeed in realizing his fundamental ideal 
of a physica celestis in a satisfying manner, nevertheless his attempt to 
explain the motions of the planets with the aid of terrestrial mechanics 
assures him of an important place in the history of the theory of gravi- 
tation. It was a first step on the road which was to lead Newton to 
complete success. The weak points of Kepler’s theory were : 1) his 
insufficient principle of inertia, in which only conservation of rest in 
the absence of external influences was postulated and not conservation 
of motion as well ; 2) the assumption that the species motrix of the Sun 
was propagated in the plane of the ecliptic only and that its intensity 
therefore was inversely proportional to the distance and not to the square 
of the distance. 

Ismael Boulliaud was the first to point out that such a flattened vortex 
was unacceptable !* ; any influence emanating from the Sun should in 
his opinion conform to the same law as the radiation from a source of 
light ; the intensity should therefore be inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance. As to the possible objection that Divine Omni- 
potence nevertheless could have ordained this pecul‘ar vortex, he replied 
in advance that this Omnipotence could also have directly communicated 
to the planets the faculty of describing certain circular or elliptic orbits 
without invoking the aid of vortices at all. 

Both deficiencies of Kepler’s theory were avoided by the Italian phy- 
sicist Borelli, who in his work Theortcae Medicearum Planetarum (1666) 
tried to explain physically how the moons of Jupiter can describe their 
orbits around the central body. For reasons we shall not enter into 
here he dealt especially with this particular case of planetary move- 
ments ; it is clear, however, that his theory may be applied as well to 
the motions of the planets around the Sun and of the Moon around the 
Earth. Borelli knows that inertia is not only a tendency to remain 
at rest as long as no external influences come to disturb this rest, but 
also to persevere in a motion once acquired. When he wrote his book, 
physicists already generally agreed that it was a rectilinear uniform 
motion which was being conserved under these circumstances and not, 
as Galileo had still assumed, a circular motion around the centre of the 
Earth. As to the second point, it is true that Borelli did not expressly 


18. Ismael BouL.iaup, Astronomia Philolaica (Parisiis, 1645). Quoted by Koyrgé, 
« La gravité universelle de Kepler & Newton », Archives internationales d’ Histoire 


des Sciences, 645. 
19. Borelli’s theory is discussed by Koyrt, « La mécanique céleste de 
J. A. Borelli », Revue d'Histoire des Sciences, V (1952), 101-138. 
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state that the moving virtue, which he also assumed to emanate from 
the central body, decreased as the inverse square of the distance, but 
this was implied in his contention that in the case of the Sun the rays 
of light were at the same time the vehicles of the moving virtue and that 
the moons of Jupiter were kept in motion by rotating radius-vectors 
sui generis but analogous to solar rays. As experimental basis for his 
theory he accepted Kepler’s laws, which had been so strangely neglected 
by Galileo. 

It is a characteristic feature of Borelli’s way of thinking that he care- 
fully avoids speaking of attraction. He shares the Copernican view 
that gravity is a tendency towards a whole of cognate bodies. This, 
he argues, is something totally different from attraction, which would 
be a magical influence and does nowhere occur in nature. Accordingly 
he refuses to say : “ the magnet attracts the iron”. Clinging to what 
is only observed, one should say : “ the iron approaches the magnet ”. 

Borelli’s theory of planetary motions may now be summarized as 
follows : any celestial body tends towards the central] body around which 
it revolves. However, this motion of revolution imparts to it an impetus 
to recede from the centre of the orbit (it appears that Borelli is aware of 
the fact that this so-called centrifugal tendency is nothing other than the 
inertia by which the body strives to fly away along the tangent, as viewed 
from the revolving body itself). If now the natural centripetal tendency 
of the body balances the centrifugal one, it is able to continue its move- 
ment at a constant distance from the central body. It floats so to speak 
in equilibrium as if it were held in its position by a solid bond, though 
it is placed in a most subtle fluid, ether, and is not supported by any- 
thing. And all this takes place without angelic or intellectual faculties 
but through the forces of Nature only. 

If, however, the velocity of the planet and its distance from the Sun 
at a certain moment have such values that the centrifugal tendency is 
smaller than the centripetal, the planet will approach the sun till it 
reaches a point where both forces are equal. It will then, however, 
by virtue of its inertia, continue its radial motion and so will come still 
nearer to the Sun. This leads to an augmentation of the centrifugal 
tendency and accordingly the planet will again recede from the Sun. 
In this way Borelli hopes to have explained why planets move in ellipses. 

It cannot be denied that this theory contains some valuable germs 
of the correct solution of the problem of planetary movements to be 
given by Newton. Newton himself gives Borelli credit for it by mentioning 
him among his precursors*, It should not be overlooked, however, 
that their respective theories are yet separated by a wide gulf. First 
of all, Borelli’s reasonings are totally devoid of all quantitative preci- 
sion, which makes them difficult to discuss. Moreover the tendency 
assumed by Borelli lacks the universal character of Newton’s gravita- 


20. Newton, Siy Isaac Newton’s Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy 
and his System of the World, 550. 
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tion ; the planets tend towards the Sun, the moons of Jupiter towards 
Jupiter, the Moon towards the Earth, but there is no universal tendency 
of any body towards any other. Finally Borelli rightly invokes inertia 
to explain why planets continue to move, but at the same time he assumes 
a vortex of moving virtue emanating from the central body and owing 
its existence to a rotation of this body. 


III 


In the meantime, in the seventeenth-century theories of gravitation, 
quite a new tone had been struck. Gassendi had revived ancient ato- 
mism *! ; Descartes had created a corpuscular theory of his own ; and 
both were obliged by their metaphysical principles to deal with gravity 
in a new way. Like all other qualities of material bodies it had to be 
explained by means of hypotheses on the forms and the movements 
of corpuscles, all explanations by words like quality, tendency or attrac- 
tion being considered worthless. 

Like Gilbert and Kepler, Gassendi 8 considers gravity and magnetism 
as closely connected phenomena. As to the latter he remarks that it 
is impossible that a quality could be communicated by a magnet to a 
piece of iron, if the former did not dispose of invisible corpuscles to serve 
asavehicle. It is possible that the magnet emits a magnetical radiation 
which, though consisting of discrete particles, acquires a certain rigidity 
because of the continuity of the emission. On reaching the iron these 
rigid rays may be supposed to curve themselves, to clutch into the pores 
of the iron and so, acting as tentacles, to draw it towards the magnet. 
In the same way it must be assumed that the Earth besides its ordinary 
vapours and exhalations emits streams of much more invisible corpuscles 
of the same subtlety as those emitted by a magnet. By these emana- 
tions all bodies are, so to speak, being tied to the Earth and brought 
back again when they have been separated from it. The heavier a 
body is, by the more bonds it is tied to the Earth and the more difficult 
it is to raise. 

The great historical importance of theories of this kind is not to be 
found in the crude picture by which they try to visualize the gravita- 
tional action of the Earth, but in the fact that gravity is here unmista- 
kably considered as an external force acting on a body, but leaving its 
internal state totally unchanged instead of as an essential quality inse- 
parable from it. Imagining the whole world to be annihilated and one 
body to be placed anywhere in empty space, Gassendi is convinced that 


21. Here again the ancient Greek ay come in. The theory revived 
by Gassendi had been originally given by Democritus; it had been adhered to 


by Epicurus and had been made widely known by Lucretius in his famous poem 


De verum natura. 
22. The reader may consult on Gassendi : D1)ksteRHUIS, Val en Worp..., 358- 


373; De Mechanisering van het Wereldbeeld, 467-474. 
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this body will remain at rest where it has been put, and that if it is given 
a certain impulse, it will conserve its original velocity and consequently 
will perform a rectilinear and uniform motion. In this way the New- 
tonian principle of inertia seems to present itself as a simple corollary 
of the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 

Abstractions of this kind were to prove extremely useful for the deve- 
lopment of physics ; they had been quite unthinkable, however, as long 
as gravity had been considered an inseparable accident of a material 
body. 

Seemingly the situation shifts again when we now pass on to Des- 
cartes 8, As is well known, he neither acknowledges the existence of 
atoms nor the possibility of an empty space. In fact, however, the diffe- 
rence between his opinions and those of Gassendi is not as important 
as would seem to follow from these fundamental divergences. 

Descartes distinguishes three kinds of matter : the sun and the fixed 
stars consist of the extremely fine particles of the first or subtle matter ; 
they are surrounded by great vortices of the second matter, which, 
together with the first, is called celestial matter ; the Earth and the other 
planets are composed of the much bigger particles of the third matter, 
the interstices of which are filled up with celestial matter. The Earth 
and the planets are carried along by a vortex around the Sun. The 
Earth itself is also surrounded by a vortex by which it is given its daily 
rotation. The revolving celestial matter in the Earth’s vortex tries to 
escape tangentially ; viewed from the rotating Earth this tendency 
shows itself as a centrifugal tendency. If now a dense body 4A, ie. a 
body that contains relatively little celestial matter, is surrounded by 
a medium B of lesser density, the centrifugal tendency of the celestial 
matter can be satisfied to a certain degree if A and a portion of B lying 
beneath it change their positions, A therefore will move downwards. 
If we keep A in our hand, we experience the centrifugal tendency of 
the celestial matter as the gravity of A. Gravity therefore is the result 
of an external action and would disappear if this action ceased to be 
exerted. 

Like Gassendi, then, Descartes considers the gravity of a body as 
an external force acting on it and depending on the presence and the 
properties of other bodies. He is not, it is true, able to imagine a body 
placed in empty space and robbed thereby of its weight ; the same situa- 
tion, however, could be brought about in his system by supposing that 
the vortices of celestial matter were still. It will be seen that while 
according to Gassendi the gravity of a body consists in a real attraction 
by the Earth, Descartes considers it as a thrust towards the Earth ; 
in a certain sense this means a revival of the medieval repulsion theory. 
With Gassendi the body is exposed to a vis a fronte (force in front), 
with Descartes, to a vis a tergo (force from behind). 


23. On Descartes see Di)KsTERHUIS, Val en W. 2- De Mechaniserin, 
van het Wereldbeeld, 444-460. 
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Cartesian and Gassendian physics, notwithstanding the divergence 
between their fundamental principles, were so intimately connected 
that they often coalesced in their applications. How this was possible 
is explained by considering that both make use of small moving particles 
and that the motion of a piece of Descartes’ third matter meets with 
no resistance if surrounded by particles of celestial matter only ; its 
motion therefore is the same as it would be in a Gassendian vacuum. 

Though strongly advocating the application of mathematics in physics 
Descartes rarely succeeded in developing his physical ideas in a mathe- 
matical form. His program, however, was executed by Christiaan 
Huygens **, who, notwithstanding his critical attitude towards the 
details of the Cartesian roman de la nature, always remained a fervent 
follower of the French philosopher in so far as the latter’s fundamental 
principle was concerned — that any action exerted on a body had to 
be accounted for by assuming thrusts and pressures by other bodies. 
Action at a distance still remained excluded from physical thinking. 

Now Huygens gave a mathematical theory of gravity * along the 
lines indicated by Descartes and, though not made public before 1695 
and thereby formally falling outside the scope of this paper, it may 
be dealt with here, as it was conceived as early as 1669. 

The fundamental physical assumption on which this theory rests 
is the same as that of Descartes’ doctrine of gravity. The centrifugal 
tendency of subtle matter revolving around the Earth pushes the bigger 
particles of earthly bodies towards the centre. Descartes had supposed 
the revolutions of the vortex to be performed in planes perpendicular 
to the Earth’s axis; this made it difficult to understand why falling 
bodies move towards the centre of the Earth instead of towards the 
centres of terrestrial parallels. Huygens now replaces the cylindrical 
vortex of Descartes by a spherical one, i.e. he imagines the particles 
of a subtle or fluid matter revolving in all possible directions around 
the Earth. Grosser particles not being able to share in this rapid move- 
ment are now pushed in the direction of the Earth’s centre. As the 
weight of a body is still the same after it has been surrounded by a dense 
wrapping, it must obviously be assumed that the revolving gravific 
matter penetrates all bodies. 

The great merit of Huygens’ theory as compared with that of Des- 
cartes is that it admits of a quantitative treatment. In his work De vi 
centrifuga * Huygens had given a formula for the centrifugal force 
experienced by a revolving body ; this formula, which nowadays belongs 
to elementary mechanics but which in the seventeenth century was 
one of the most important results of the young science of mathematical 
physics, is expressed in modern symbols by mv* /y where m denotes the 
mass of the body, v its velocity and 7 the radius of the circle described. 


24. DijksTERHUIS, De Mechanisering van het Wereldbeeld, 405-419; 507-509. 

25. Discours de la cause de la pesanteur, HUYGENS, (Euvres Complétes de Christian 
Huygens, XXI (7944). 

26. HuyGENs, op. cit., XVI (1929). 
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This formula, then, gives the centrifugal tendency of a quantity of subtle 
matter which can replace the body under consideration. We so obtain 
the relation : 

mg = mv* |r 


where g is the acceleration of gravity and 7 the radius of the earth. 
Taking ry = 64.107 cm and g = 10° cm/sec”, we find : v = 8 km/sec ®”, 
Huygens illustrates his theory by the following experiment * : a closed 
cylindrical vessel filled with water is placed on a spinning table, the axis 
of which coincides with that of the vessel. In the water are small pieces 
of sealing-wax, the specific weight of which exceeds somewhat that of 
the water. If the table is put into rapid motion, the pieces of sealing- 
wax move towards the circumference. As soon asthe water has acquired 
the angular velocity of the table, the movement is stopped. The 
situation created is analogous to that of the celestial vortex revolving 
around the Earth (but for the difference between a cylindrical and a 
spherical vortex). The pieces of sealing-wax are now seen to sink to 
the bottom and then to assemble around the axis ; lying on the bottom 
they cannot follow the rapid movement of the surrounding water and 
the centrifugal tendency pushes them towards the centre. 

It is characteristic of the Cartesian method as practised by Huygens, 
that for each new phenomenon a new kind of matter of a certain degree 
of subtlety has to be introduced. There is a special electric, a special 
magnetic matter and so on. 

Huygens’ formula for the centrifugal force was to prove of the utmost 
importance for the further development of celestial physics. When 
written in the form 4 x* r/T*, T being the period of revolution, it may 
be combined with Kepler’s third law, stating that for all planets the ratio 
T? /r® has the same value, say c. The force acting on a planet per unit 
of mass now proved to be 4 x*r /cr® or 4 x*/cr, hence inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the distance to the central body. 

In all probability this conclusion was drawn by the young Newton 
as early as 1665 or 1666, the crucial years which he involuntarily spent 
at Woolsthorpe **. In the same period he obtained the conviction that 
the gravity of Earth extended itself as far as the Moon and even beyond 
(as we have been above, this had already been contended by Kepler) 
and he uttered the presumption that a force analogous to gravity was 
active throughout the universe. There is no reason to doubt the well 
known anecdote that these truths were revealed to him while he observed 
an apple falling from a tree™. It was quite a long way, however, 
from these juvenile flashes of insight to the publication of the Principia 

- twenty years later. The complete description of the evolution of his 
thinking in these years does not fall within the scope of this article, which 


27. HUYGENS, op. cit., XXI (1944) 460. 

28. HuYGENS, op. cit., XXI (1944), 453. 

29. Newton himself says so in a note, quoted by Wawitow, Isaac Newton, 97. 
30. PELSENEER, « La pomme de Newton », Cie 


et Terre, 6-7. 
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is only concerned with pre-Newtonian phases of the theory of gravity. 
Some remarks, however, should be made on some English scholars who 
in these same years worked at the problem. As early as 1661, that is 
before its official institution, the Royal Society discussed the possibility 
of a connection between planetary movements and the motion of falling 
bodies ; a committee was set up to investigate into the matter, of which 
Boyle was a member *, 

In 1666 Robert Hooke made a communication to the Society on experi- 
ments by which he had tried to ascertain whether the weight of a body 
varied with its distance to the surface of the earth, but had failed. 
In another paper he pointed out that the curved orbit described by a 
planet must be the result of an attraction exerted by a central body, 
without, however, being able to work out this idea in a mathematical 
form. He tried instead to elucidate the movement of a planet by an 
experiment on conic pendulums, but that shall not be dealt with here. 
In 1674 he published a paper entitled An Attempt to prove the Annual 
Motion of the Earth from Observations, in the final chapter of which he 
gave a sketch of a system of the world resting on the following assump- 
tions : I) mutual attraction between all celestial bodies ; 2) principle 
of inertia ; 3) increase of attraction with decreasing distance between 
the two bodies. It is possible that he has still further advanced towards 
the goal finally reached by Newton, the more so because important papers 
of his seem to have been lost. The discussion of the true nature of 
Hooke’s merits is still going on. We cannot enter into it here and must 
content ourselves with referring to the pertinent literature *. It seems 
fairly certain that Hooke did possess most valuable insight in the pro- 
blem of gravity. He lacked, however, the mathematical ability which 
was needed for its solution. Ingenious as they were, his intuitions 
were deemed to remain in the status of interesting hypotheses and never 
to reach that of a scientific theory. Undoubtedly, however, until very 
recent times his réle in the development of the theory of gravitation 
has been misrepresented and undervalued. He certainly still suffers 
from the biased attitude historians of science, who were blinded by 
Newton’s overwhelming greatness, have often taken towards him. 

Among Newton’s contemporaries occupying themselves with the 
planetary theory the astronomer Halley and the architect Wren should 
be mentioned. Halley formulated the proportionality of the attracting 
force to the inverse square of the distance, but failed in his attempts 
to explain the elliptical form of the orbits **. Wren tried, like Hooke, 
to consider the movement of a planet as the result of an inertial tangential 
movement and a movement towards the sun. But nobody except 
Newton himself proved able to master the difficulties that presented 
themselves as soon as this idea had to be worked out mathematically. 

As is often the case, when so-called precursors are detected and are 


31. WAwILow, op. cit., 103. 
32. Hooke’s rights have been vindicated by Patterson. 
33. WAwILow, op. cit., 108. 
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given credit for their abortive attempts, the greatness of the man who 
finally achieves what they all were striving after, shows itself in still 
greater lustre. 

To bring this paper, which, as has been remarked, cannot enter into 
the genesis of Newton’s discovery, to an end, we will glance at his solution 
as a final step in order to see to what extent the secular questions on 
gravity sketched in the preceding pages were answered. 

As is well known, Newton’s theory rests on the assumption that between 
any two particles in the universe there works a mutual force of attraction 
which is proportional to the masses of these particles and inversely 
proportional to the square of their distance. Consequently any body 
is subject to a force of gravity in respect to any other body ; it is said 
to gravitate towards this other body. But how, one may ask, is this 
force of gravity accounted for ? Let us imagine two bodies in an empty 
space ; how do they manage to attract each other ? 

It is a point of fundamental importance for the understanding of 
Newton’s theory that it does not pretend to answer this question. 
Newton expressly denies that a body could exert an action on another 
body at a distance, but he renounces any attempt to give another expla- 
nation of their mutual attraction. He ends his work by alluding in 
vague terms to the possibility of forming a mental picture of the way 
gravity works by means of an all pervading subtle spirit, but declares 
himself incapable of working out this idea into a real theory. So his 
last word on the question is that by which the last paragraph but one 
of the Principia is concluded * : “To us it is enough that gravity 
does really exist and act according to the laws which we have explained, 
and abundantly serves to account for all the motions of the celestial 
bodies, and of our sea”. Accordingly the last word of our story of the 
various attempts to make gravity understandable must be one of renoun- 
cement. We have to be content with the mathematical formulation 
of the law according to which gravity operates and the mathematical 
derivation of the motions performed under its influence. This renounce- 
ment needs not be accompanied by feelings of regret and deception ; 
it rather excites a sensation of relief. The heavy burden which the task 
of penetrating into the essence of gravity had imposed on countless 
generations of scholars proves to have been an evil of our own making. 
We need not take it upon ourselves to solve the riddle of gravity by 
means of philosophical terms or of intricate mechanisms ; these theories 
now appear either as mere verbalisms or as explanations wanting to 
be explained themselves. 

So, as before, gravity remains a word, but a word for something that 
we now know in so far as we are able to describe with mathematical 
precision the phenomena said to be caused by it and to predict the course 
of their future events. We may indeed, if we wish, use the word cause 
here, provided we do not entertain any illusion about the degree of 


34. NewTon, op. cit., 547. 
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understanding it represents. Gravity may indeed be called the cause 
of the motions of the planets around the Sun, of the Moon around 
the Earth, of falling bodies and of the tides in the sea. 

We will allow Newton to have the final word on the matter ®, 
He says : “I... use the words attraction, impulse, or propensity of any 
sort towards a centre, promiscuously, and indifferently, one for another ; 
considering these forces not physically, but mathematically ; wherefore 
the reader is not to imagine that by those words I anywhere take upon 
me to define the kind, or the manner of any action, the causes or the 
physical reason thereof, or that I attribute forces, in a true and physical 
sense, to certain centres (which are only mathematical points) ; when at 
any time I happen to speak of centres as attracting, or as endued with 


attractive powers. ” 


35. NEWTON, op. cit., 5. 
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BRITISH IMPACT ON INDIA BEFORE 1850-57 
by 
N. V. SOvVANI * 


I 


the establishment of the East India Company, it was not until 
the second half of the 18th century that the Company began 
to develop as a territorial and political entity in India}. Until then 
the impact of the British on India was only through commercial channels 
and did not amount to much. In the period that followed the complexion 
of things changed radically. In the hundred years after 1750 the British 
became the rulers of India. The Industrial Revolution in England also 
took place during the same period. The latter of course affected most 
of the countries of the world. But in India, as in some other countries, 
because of the establishment of British rule the impact of the Industrial 
Revolution was also accompanied by certain other changes and develop- 
ments. It is this impact as a whole which forms the subject of this and 
the following paper. 
It is of course difficult to separate the impact of British rule as such 
and the impact of the Industrial Revolution because they merge indis- 


[tee the British connection with India began in 1600 with 


* Article commandé par le Dr. Jorge Basapre, Directeur du vol. V. 


Note : The source material for the period is mainly in English by Englishmen. 
Indian source material is not available and in some cases non-existent. The 
following account is, therefore, based mainly on English sources, but an attempt 
a been made to keep.the proper perspective. 

. The East India Company as it began to acquire the status of a territorial 
and political entity in India also came increasingly under the direct control of 
British Parliament. From the Regulating Act of 1773 the charter of the Company 
was renewed every twenty by Parliament and at every renewal it progressively 
reduced the commercial character of the Company. We shall have occasion to 
= to "eno changes introduced by the Acts of 1793, 1813, 1833, etc., at appro- 

mo eee The Act of 1833 transformed the Company into a purely territorial 
be and palit itical entity and so it remained until it was wound up ay ere 
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tinguishably into one another forming the whole complex of British 
impact. Yet, it is necessary to attempt this kind of separation at 
least to the extent of charting out the field as accurately as possible. 
In describing the impact, however, it would be unrealistic and almost 
impossible to treat them separately. It may be attempted when the 
impact as a whole has been described. 

The beginning of British conquest of India is usually dated from the 
Battle of Plassey (1757). Bengal became a British possession in 1772. 
Most of the territory at present comprising the Madras Presidency 
was acquired by 1803. The defeat of Maratha power in 1818 brought 
most of the Bombay Presidency into the British fold. Most of the 
United Provinces, except Audha, had come under the British by this 
time. By 1858 the Company was master of the whole of what was 
known as British India and had established paramountcy over the then 
existing Indian States. The process of conquest of new territories and 
consolidation of old ones went on simultaneously. The period up to 
the Mutiny of 1858 was eminently one of conquest and consolidation. 
I have put the beginning of the period roughly at 1800 though references 
to developments prior to that year will be made in the discussion. 

When India came to be directly administered by the British Crown 
after 1858 the form and spirit of the whole set up changed. The pace 
of change in all fields accelerated. The period of exploitation of India’s 
resources with new techniques began. The line of separation between 
the two periods is, however, not sharp. The decade 1850-1860 is very 
mixed, and partly belongs to both the periods. It forms in many 
ways a twilight zone and has to be treated for some purpose in the first 
period and for some others in the second. 

A study of impact must begin with a brief exposition of the socio- 
economic structure of India before British conquest ?. 

India before British conquest cannot be described as feudal in the 
European sense of the term. In contrast with European feudal society, 
the land relations in India were not manorial. The peasants were 
generally not serfs. The Roman idea of dominium was absent. 

India was divided into several kingdoms of varying size, where the 
king or prince was supreme. His rule was essentially of a military 
character. The two main functions of the state, as seen even in more 
organized and stable systems such as those of the Mughals, were police 
duties and collection of revenue. The state did undertake public 
works, but that depended mainly on the inclination of the prince. 
The bigger kingdoms were divided into administrative units and each 
unit had its own twin officials looking after the two main functions 
respectively. Under the Mughals, the government undertook to 
defend the country from foreign invasion and internal revolt and to 


2. It should be understood that the following is an impressionistic sketch in 
bold strokes. India was and is a land of infinite variety and it would be impossible 
to take cognisance of all of it. Only the most general and common features are 
noted here. 
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protect life and properties in the cities by its own agents. But the 
policing of vast rural areas was left to the locality ; it was done by the 
local Chowkidars who were the servants of the village community 
and not those of the State *. The State did not interfere in village life 
so long as the revenue was paid and so long as there was no violent crime 
or defiance of royal authority in the locality *«. The villages thus enjoyed 
a considerable amount of self-rule. Changes in rulers, though frequent, 
did not generally affect the placid village life. Land revenue, which 
was the main source of revenue, was collected according to well defined 
principles by government officers who settled the revenue for a village 
as a whole, the share of each cultivator being determined by the village 
community. The land revenue was collected in kind or money. The 
ownership of the soil was not exclusively or absolutely invested in the 
cultivators, except in Malabar, and the mirasi tenures in the Deccan. 
The cultivator, so long as he paid his share had an occupancy right, 
which was heritable. But it fell far short of that right of ownership 
connoting the plenary powers of use, control and disposal 5. 

The prince was the final court of appeal but the judicial system as a 
whole was not systematically organized. A description of it as it existed 
in Madras in the 18th century gives a good general account ofit. ‘“‘ There 
was generally no code of law generally recognized as being in force ; 
and even where Hindu and Muhammeddan law books were supposed 
to have authority, there were no regular courts in existence to interpret 
or give effect to them, or to solidify custom and precedent into law. 
Petty crime was dealt with by the village headman and most civil dis- 
putes were settled in the village panchayats or juries. Caste offences 
were punished by caste headmen or caste panchayats, the state only 
interfering to raise revenue by leasing out the right to levy fines. Grave 
crimes could be brought before the amildars, who might inflict any 
punishment short of death. There were no gaols, and imprisonment 
was not a recognized form of punishment. Mutilation for the poor 
and fines for the rich were the order of the day. The proceedings of 
the amildar were controlled not by law, but by his sense of equity. 
There was always the possibility of an appeal to the sovereign, but 
access to him was difficult, and the chance of a careful inquiry small *. ” 

The family, the caste and the village community were the three 


3. Jadunath Sarkar, Mughal Administration (Calcutta, M. C. Sarkar and Sons, 
16. 
4- tenet SaRKAR, Mughal Administration (Calcutta, M. C. Sarkar and Sons, 
1920), p. 2 
5 oe ‘Benjamin Kinpsay, “ Law ”, Chapter III in Modern India and the West, 
A A Siudy of the Interaction of their Civilizations (Ed. L. S. S. O’Malley, Oxford Univ- 
ersity Press, 1941), P. I 118. Published under the Auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International 
6. H. H. DoDWELL (Editor), The Cambridge History of India, Volume V, British 
India, 1490-1858 (Cambridge University Press, 1929), p. 464. Cf. also Hon’ble 
Mount Stuart ELPHINSTONE, Report on the Territories conquered from the Paishwa, 
submitted to the Supreme Government of British India (1820) (Second Edition, 
Bombay Government Central Press, 1870), pp. 37-78. 
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basic social institutions. The family regulated the relations of its 
members among themselves. Relations between families were governed 
by the caste and the village community. A caste comprised families 
united by rules as to marriage, diet, occupation and intercourse with 
the rest of the community. Entry into a caste was by birth alone. 
The village community represented an organization of all the families 
in a village for the purpose of communal self-government. Though 
theoretically the caste was not localised as the village community, 
in actual life, because of the bad state of communications, that insti- 
tution was also considerably localised. The state did not directly 
concern itself with the internal affairs of the caste or the family. They 
were governed by their customary and traditional rules ; but the relations 
between castes, the determination of their position in the social hierarchy 
was a matter of royal or state decision. 

In the village the traditional village officers, generally hereditary, 
were the Patel or headman, and the Kulkarni, the record-keeper’. 
The Patel was a revenue official, magistrate and judge in one. The 
Kulkarni shared the duties and responsibilities with him and kept the 
village records. By virtue of their office, they were entitled to lands 
and fees and certain privileges. They were assisted in the performance 
of their communal duties by village servants. These comprised most 
of the village artisans like the carpenter, the blacksmith, etc. They 
usually owned plots of land which they held at reduced or no rentals, 
and they received also a fixed share of each year’s produce of each 
farmer in the village. In return they had to render certain services 
to the village cultivators. The composition of this class of village 
servants as well as their dues and duties showed considerable differences 
in different parts of the country. Not all the village servants were 
artisans, for this group also included in many parts the headman, the 
priest, the accountant, etc. “‘ Neither were all artisans village servants. 
For example, the weaver was nowhere a village servant. But artisans 
whose services were regularly required by all the members of the village 
community, generally, formed the artisan group of the village servants °. ” 
The majority of the artisans in the village being the servants of the 
village, was a unique feature of the Indian village. Village communi- 
ties of this type were to be found all over India, except in East Bengal 
and Assam. 

The village artisans who were village servants were paid extra only 
when they were asked to do work outside the usual services they custom- 
arily rendered to the village population. Artisan who were not village 
servants regularly sold their wares. Because of the very small size 
of the market for their wares and the extremely restricted range of the 
division of labour, the artisans did not encounter much competition 


7. The names of these officials were different in different parts of the country. 
The above are names common in the Marathi ing parts of India. 

8. D. R. Gapomw, The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times (Fourth 
Edition, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1942), pp. 10-11. 
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in their hereditary occupations. Localization and concentration of rural 
artisan industries was not much developed except in the case of weaving, 
where a certain degree of specialization and concentration in some 
centres were found. There was, however, another group of artisan 
industries which was highly localized mainly due to the nature of the 
supply of raw materials used by them. This included the iron smelters 
of Mysore and Chota Nagpur, saltpetre workers, bangle makers, paper 
makers, etc. 

The village was largely a self-sufficient unit. Agriculture was in 
keeping with this. The village lands produced most of the agricultural 
commodities needed by it. A few things were imported into the village 
but among them salt and iron for agricultural implements were by far 
the most important and the largest in quantity and value. The extent 
of specialization of crops was very limited. Most of the crops grown 
were not for the market. Agriculture was carried out with the tradi- 
tional equipment and in the traditional ways. Ploughs were wooden. 
However, new crops were readily adopted if suitable. The wide-spread 
cultivation of the tobacco crop in the 18th century is a case in point. 
Later, the spread of indigo and opium was also rapid. Sugar-cane 
and cotton were somewhat different from other crops. Sugar-cane 
could be grown in tracts where water was plentiful and cotton also requi- 
red certain climatic and other conditions that were particularly favourable 
in certain tracts. In the 18th century some concentration of sugar-cane 
in Bengal and cotton in Berer can be inferred from the available evi- 
dence. Because of the general political instability and the absence 
of large markets to sell surplus production, there was not much incentive 
to bring more land under cultivation. Consequently land market was 
also very restricted. 

The agriculturist needed credit, which he got from the village money- 
lender in cash or kind against security of his land. He was often unable 
to repay and was considerably indebted. But that did not lead to his 
losing his land. The moneylender was restrained by local custom 
and the village comunity. Under the Marathas, in the 18th century 
the government had put restrictions on the sale and mortgage of land °. 

Towns in India were non-industrial in character. They were firstly 
religious and pilgrimage centres like Benares, Puri, Allahabad, etc., 
secondly political centres such as seats of government like Poona, 
Tanjore, etc., thirdly trade centres like Mirzapur on the trade route 
from central India to Bengal. The second type of town was the most 
common of all and the urban handicrafts were mainly to be found in it. 
In them specialization and concentration were marked. They mainly 
manufactured luxury goods or artistic wares. Muslins of Dacca, shawls 
from Kashmir, koftgari of Agra were widely known. The demand for 
their product was mainly local though some of them were also exported 


g. Surendranath SEN, Administrative System of the Marathas (From Original 
Sources) (Second Edition, Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1929), p. 280. 
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overseas in sizeable quantities. Their mainstay was the considerable 
patronage extended to them by the local chieftains or rulers and their 
courts. The urban industries were well organized into guilds which 
concerned themselves with the welfare of their members and the quality 
of their work. Each independent craftsman was not a big capitalist. 
He generally worked to order and worked on the raw materials supplied 
by his customer ”. 

The state of transport and communications was bad. There were 
almost no made-roads which could be used all the year round. In fact, 
the roads were in the nature of trails. Wheeled traffic on them was 
difficult and was largely absent. On land the goods were carried on 
pack animals by Lombardis, a tribal people who did this as their here- 
ditary business. In Nellore in 1805 the cost of carriage of grain by 
means of pack bullocks for a distance of 8 miles amounted to one third 
of the value of grain, price thus doubling every 24 miles ™. Communi- 
cations were somewhat better in the northern parts because of the 
navigability of the rivers and the flatness of the country. Coastal 
shipping was in a flourishing condition and carried on coastal trade 
of considerable magnitude between the east and the west coast of India. 
There was also a flourishing shipbuilding industry. Numerous transit 
and custom duties were imposed by the government and trade was 
considerably hampered ?*. Internal trade was handled by different 
trading communities in different parts of the country ; Chetties on the 
Southeastern Coast, Comatis in the Telugu areas, Marwaris in Bengal. 
The Marwari community seems to have begun to spread at the beginning 
of the 19th century. They were already dominant in trade in Bengal. 

Barter was prevalent over a very wide field. Money transactions 
were carried out in gold and silver coins. There was no uniformity 
about these though efforts in that direction were made under the Mughals. 
Hundreds of kinds of coins valued by their metal content were in cir- 
culation. The state did not reserve the right of coinage solely to itself 
but granted licences to numerous mints. Substantial merchants had 
well organized and well connected pedhis or banking houses and dealings 
in hundies or bills of exchange were widespread. Some of the big 
merchants also financed governments, including that of the East India 
Company 

Indian overseas trade was considerably stimulated with the coming 
of the Portugese, the Dutch, the French and the English from the 16th 


to. D. R. op. cit., Chapter m1. 

11. S. Srinivasa RAGHAVAIYANGAR, Memorandum on the Progress of the a 
Presidency During the Last Forty Years of British Administration (Madras, Superin- 
tendent Government Press, 1893), p. 60; also p. XxIVv. 

12. Colonel REEpE, Collector of Salem, in 1797 calculated that the customs 
duties alone levied on goods sent from Salem to the Coast, a distance of 150 miles, 
added 40 per cent to the price of articles exclusive of the cost of carriage. Ibid., 
p. 22. 

13. Nirmal Chandra Sinna, Studies in Indo-British Economy Hundred Years 
Ago (Calcutta, A. Mukherjee and Co., 1946), Chapter 1. 
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century onwards. The main items of export from India in the 18th cen- 
tury were cotton textiles, sugar, coffee, saltpetre, spices, etc., and the 
imports consisted of metals, arms and ammunitions, woollens and specie. 

Expansion of trade to the “eastward ”’ under European supervision 
in the second half of the 18th century resulted in the flow of Chinese 
silk and sugar candy and Dutch cane sugar from Java into the Bombay 
and Surat markets and made the shipment of Bengal sugar, raw silk 
and piece goods to that market less and less profitable. Also a direct 
“country ” trade between Bengal and China and an indirect “ country ” 
trade between Bombay and China rapidly developed *. 

Information regarding levels of living prevalent in those days is extrem- 
ely scanty and imprecise. The princes and the nobles lived in great 
pomp and luxury. The middle class of traders and substantial peasants 
was numerically very small. The lower class levels of living were gene- 
rally quite low 45. Social status in the Hindu society was determined 
mainly by the position in the general caste hierarchy and not by wealth. 
The Brahmins, though economically generally poor and not wielding 
any political power, except in the Deccan, stood at the top of the social 
ladder. 

Since communications and transportation were in a bad state plenty 
and famine could be often found simultaneously in adjacent areas. 
Famine was an everpresent threat. There was very little pressure on 
land. Population was kept low by epidemics, famine and diseases. 
As in most older societies subject to high death rates the social mores 
were orientated towards keeping procreation at a high level. 

The foregoing describes broadly the underlying design of the Indian 
system before British rule. The normal functioning of the system was 
dependent upon the maintenance of reasonably peaceful and stable 
political conditions. These were almost completely absent in 18th cen- 
tury India and the system did not function normally. Political instabi- 
lity of the worst degree resulted in insecurity of life and property gene- 
rally, a breakdown of customary rules and laws and justice. The absence 
of these and other common attributes of a stable political system in 
the 18th century were mistaken by many foreign observers as indicating 
a lack of any basic design in the Indian system. To them by contrast 
British rule was infinitely superior and civilized. But such a view 
distorts historical perspective. The socio-economic structure in India 
in pre-British days was, given reasonable political stability, well organized 
and inter-related, and functioned fairly well. Change could take place 
only very gradually and in small measure but the pace of change before 
the 18th century was slow everywhere. The Indian system was not ill 
adapted to that tempo of change. 


"> Holden Furser, John ya at Work, a Study of European Expansion 
in India in the late Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1948), pp. 162-163. 

15. Cf. Kamal MUKHERJEE, “‘ The Economic History of India, 1600- 
1800”, Journal of United Provinces Historical Society, Lucknow, July, 1942. 
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We can now proceed to describe the impact of the British on this 
structure. The period before 1850-7 was one of British conquest and 
consolidation. The latter task involved the setting up of an efficient 
administration and making people reconciled to the new rulers. The 
British had no ready-made solutions for these problems. They tried 
to avoid any violent break with the past and on the basis of the old 
gradually evolved a system through trial and error. The new system 
was, however, permeated with English ideas and experience. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the British administrative system 
in India, as compared with others that had gone before, was that it 
was a modern bureaucracy. The main characteristics of a modern 
bureaucracy as noted by Max Weber are : hierarchy of functions, juris- 
diction fixed by law, operation by way of written orders, professional 
class of full time workers, and operation according to certain legal prin- 
ciples or precedents to do away with arbitrary authority or impredictable 
decisions. All these came to be developed in India under the British. 
They created a covenanted service, introduced the “ Rule of Law” 
(pacé Dicey), built up a hierarchy of officers from the Governor General 
to the village Patel. Perhaps some of these characteristics were present 
in the Mughal system. But the institutional and impersonal character 
of the British administration was its outstanding feature. It gave to 
it the quality of endurance and continuity. The administration “ did 
not fundamentally change character with changes in Secretaries of 
State or Viceroys, and its strength or weakness at any particular time 
never depended on one man, as did that of all previous empires in India. 
It was in fact a machine which had to be tended, but the tempo or per- 
formance of which did not vary much with the mood or personality 
of the tender 1*.”” Untempered by any democratic check the bureau- 
cracy in India developed into one of the most powerful of its kind in 
the world. 

Though the legislative check on the bureaucracy was absent, that 
characteristic British institution, the independent judiciary which was 
simultaneously set up, continuously exercised a check on it. The task 
of setting up an independent judiciary was begun by Hastings, the first 
Governor General of India (1773-1785) who established subordinate 
courts in the districts under the judicial and administrative control 
of two principal courts, civil and criminal, which were the highest courts 
of appeal. This system, first established in Bengal, was extended to 
other provinces as they came under the rule of the Company. As distinct 
from these Company’s Courts, were three King’s Courts established 


16. Sir Percival Grirritus, The British Impact on India (London, Macdonald, 
1952), Pp. 227. 
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in 1773 by Royal Charter at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Their 
jurisdiction was confined to the presidency towns and they administered 
English law, except in the case of Indians to whom they were required 
to apply their family law according as they were Hindus or Muslims. 
The King’s Courts exercised no control over the Company’s courts. 
The two systems in spite of their disadvantages, continued till 1861, 
when they were amalgamated by the establishment of the High Courts. 

Hastings also decided that the personal law, both of the Hindus and 
Muslims, was to be applied by the Courts in all disputes affecting their 
family relations and religious institutions. The Muslim criminal law 
was, however, applied as public law both to Hindus and to Muslims, 
except in Bombay Presidency, where a penal code was issued in 1827 
embodying English law on the subject. 

The highly centralised administrative system created by the British 
had taken definit form by the time of the Mutiny of 1857. The three 
presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras functioned independently 
till 1833, though the Regulating Act of 1773 had elevated the Governor 
of Bengal to the position of Governor General with powers of supervision 
and control over the other two presidencies. The Governor General 
in Council conducted affairs of the State by majority decision. This 
“attempt to administer a great empire by the cumbrous method of 
collective business !” ” was given up only after 1857-8. By the Charter 
Act of 1833 the powers of legislation of the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras were drastically cut. They were given powers of proposing 
to the Governor General in Council only such projected legislation as 
they thought necessary. By the Act of 1833 the Presidencies became 
merely the spending departments of the Government of India and cen- 
tralisation of administration was complete. In 1853 the Provincial 
Governments were given representation on the Governor General’s 
Council in its legislative capacity. 

The governments in the presidencies and provinces were headed by 
the Governor in Council or Lieutenant Governors or Chief Commissioners 
and below them the focal point of the administration was the district 
officer, the collector. The provinces were divided into districts and the 
districts into tahasils or talukas. The Collector was both a revenue 
official and a magistrate. Though attempts were made later on to 
separate his executive and judicial functions they did not prove enduring. 
He remained the chief link in the administrative chain. He was the 
local officer of the government who gradually came to control the main 
activities in the district and he was in direct touch with all others conduc- 
ted by purely departmental officials not wholly subordinate to him. 
His primary duty was to collect revenue from land and from other 
sources and to exercise judicial powers, criminal and revenue. He also 
acquired some police functions. The collector usually belonged to the 


a MonTAGUE and CHELMSFORD, Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms 
(Calcutta, Superintendent Government Printing, 1918), p. 27. 
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covenanted service and was British. He had assistants to whom terri- 
torial jurisdictions were allotted. The talukas or tahasils were almost 
invariably under Indian tahsildars or mamlatdars who were, like the 
collectors, revenue officers as well as magistrates. 

The administration in the villages was centred on the traditional 
officers in the village, the Patel and the Kulkarni. The British started 
to pay them small salaries in cash as supplementary to their traditional 
land grants which were continued. Under the British system the power 
flowed much more effectively and continuously from above to these 
functionaries. As a result, they progressively began to act as the repre- 
sentatives of the government rather than as the representatives of the 
village community as in the old days. 

The first task of the British administration was the restoration of 
peace and law and order in the country by organizing an efficient army 
and police force. They gradually eliminated robbers and free booters, 
subordinated local chieftains and disbanded the large standing armies 
attached to them. The Thugs and the Pendharis were fought and 
vanquished. Security of property and life was generally restored. 
The judiciary played an important part in this process. English judges 
trained in English law, in interpreting and deciding cases in India enforced 
the doctrines of personal liberty and equality before law. They brought 
to India the English rule of law. 

The uncertainties and ambiguities of the civil law resulted in much 
confusion. Macaulay describing the situation in 1833 spoke of “ the 
Hindu law, Mohamedan law, Parsee law and English law perpetually 
mingling with each other and disturbing each other, varying with the 
person, varying with the place.” The Charter Act of 1833 took the 
first step towards remedying this state of affairs and the Indian Law 
Commission, under Macaulay, was set up in 1834 for the preparation 
of a body of law which, while alive to all considerations, would secure 
“uniformity where you can have it, diversity where you must have it, 
but in all cases certainty”. The Commission drafted the Indian Penal 
Code, which, however, was not put on the statute book till 1860. 

The methods of procedure, etc., of the new courts based on English 
traditions were bewildering to the Indian people at first, but soon after 
their extensive powers, the effectiveness of their decisions, etc., so impres- 
sed the people that the courts became very popular. In 1837, the 
Government prescribed the use of vernaculars for judicial and revenue 
proceedings which, till then, were conducted in Persian. This further 
enhanced the popularity of the courts. The principle of equality before 
law enforced by them was very much resented by the upper castes ¥. 
The principle was not however applied to Europeans. They enjoyed 
a privileged position. 

Fixation, collection, etc., of the land revenue was the pivotal task 


_ 18. In this connection see comments of Mountstuart Elphinstone as recorded 
in Sir Edward CoLEBROoKE, Memoir of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone 
(London, Bernard Quaritch, 1861), pp. 48-50. 
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of administration. The British on assuming political power in Bengal 
in 1772 had almost immediately to address themselves to the administra- 
tion and re-organization of the land revenue system, which was in a 
chaotic condition. They tried to preserve the old system but found it 
complicated and difficult to organize. Out of the efforts to reform the 
system arose the famous Permanent Settlement of 1793 evolved by 
Cornwallis. Under this system the old revenue farmers or Zamindars 
in Bengal were made into landlords with proprietory rights, which they 
never were before, and the revenue demanded of them was fixed in 
perpetuity, though they were at liberty to extract as much as they liked 
from their tenants. Later the system was extended to Bihar and parts 
of U. P. and Madras. 

The defects of this system and its incongruity with the indigenous 
institutions and facts of life were noted by British administrators quite 
early, especially in South India. But they had to struggle hard and 
long to get their views accepted by the Government of Bengal. They 
got this ultimately and the Rayatwari system, under which a direct 
relation between each landholder and government was established and 
the revenue settlement was revised every thirty years, was evolved, 
after many trials and errors. This was adopted in the South and in 
some parts of Northern India. But even here the new rulers conferred 
on all the land occupants proprietory rights in land which the majority 
of them had never possessed before. The consequence of this we shall 
have occasion to comment upon later. In the Rayatwari areas careful 
land surveys were carried out by the new administrators to fix the rate 
of land revenue. Due to their inexperience and unfamiliarity with the 
local conditions the revenue demand was pitched too high in the initial 
settlements. Many mistakes were made resulting in much avoidable 
suffering. But through growing experience the land revenue was adjusted 
satisfactorily towards the end of the 1830s. 

The new rulers fixed the land revenue in money and also demanded 
payment in money. This was a break with the past. Prices of food 
grains rose a little in the first decade of the 19th century but from then 
onwards till 1850 the general course of prices was downwards, broken 
only by short and occasional rises due to scarcity. This made the land 
reverue burdensome in money terms. Payment of land revenue in 
money pushed the peasant into growing cash crops, which were mainly 
export crops to earn the cash necessary for paying the land tax. 

Under the new laws again, land could be attached and sold for non- 
payment of revenue, a thing almost unknown in the pre-British days. 
The initial burden of the land revenue assessment, both under Zamindari 
and Rayatwari, was heavy and land changed hands on an extensive 
scale because of non-payment of revenue. In Bengal and Bihar the 
greater part of the land was said to have changed hands within a single 
generation. 

In Rayatwari areas, instead of the land revenue demand being fixed 
for the village as a whole as in former days, it was fixed for each land- 
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holder separately, by the government officials. By taking away this 
important task from the village community, the new administration 
drove another nail into the coffin of village self-rule. 


III 


With the establishment of peace under the British, it seems that 
there was an increase in the area under cultivation, especially after 1840. 
The severe agricultural depression and the heavy land revenue assess- 
ments in the period before 1840 had hampered progress in this field. 
Towards the end of the ’thirties the depression lifted and also the new 
revenue settlements which reduced land assessment substantially came 
in at about this time. In Chingulput district in Madras the cultivated 
area nearly doubled itself between 1828-29 and 1850-51 7°. In Nellore 
district it increased from 244,319 acres in 1801 to 389,802 acres in 1850 ™. 
In Bombay in the Poona, Sholapur, Dharwar and Ahmednagar districts 
the cultivated area increased by a million and a half acres between 1840 
and 1850, From all accounts agriculture was flourishing in the Per- 
manently Settled areas. In Bengal indigo, jute, opium were being 
increasingly cultivated **. In the North Western Provinces (present 
U. P. excluding Audh) since the new land revenue settlement, which 
began in 1833, there was a general increase in area under cultivation 
according to the evidence available in the U. P. Gazetteers **. 

The Government took some positive steps in the field of irrigation. 
The West and East Jamna canals were restored in the 1830’s. The 
work on the Ganges and Bari Doab canals was started. It was completed 
after 1858. The Upper and Lower Coleroon Works (Kavery) were 
improved in the 1830’s. The work on the Godavari anicut was completed 
in 1847 *4, 

Directing attention to the changes in crops grown we find that the 
tendency towards the commercialisation of agriculture was definitely 
under way during this period. Because of the increasing overseas 
demand for opium, indigo, cotton, etc., the area under these crops showed 
significant increases during this period. There was also observable a 
tendency towards a regional specialization of these crops. 

Exports of raw cotton from Bombay to China had begun in the closing 


19. A. Sarada Raju, Economic Conditions in the Madras Presidency, 1800-1850, 
, University of Madras, 1941), p. 64. 

20. S. Srinivasa RAGHAVAIYANGAR, op. 31. 

a R. Green, Deccan Ryots and Their Land Tenure (Bombay, Gazette Press, 
1852), p. 98. 

” ohn William Kaye, The Administration of the East India Company, A 
History of Indian Progress (London, Richard Bentley, 1853), pp. 200-201. Also 
R. Montgomery Martin, History of the Possessions of the Honourable East India 
Company (London, Whittaker and Co., 1837), vol. II, Chapter 9. 

23. H. R. Nevitt (Ed.), District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Audh (Allahabad, Government Press, United Provinces, 1904-09). 

24. A. Sarada Raju, op. cit., p. 131. 
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decades of the 18th century. When the demand for raw cotton from 
overseas, particularly from England, increased considerably during the 
opening decades of the 19th century, the area under cotton in India 
began to rise. In Tinnivelly acreage under cotton increased from 45,000 
in 1812 to 190,000 in 1850-51. In Bellary the increase in the area under 
cotton up to 1850-51 was 130,000 acres*5, The percentage of total 
government land under cotton in Surat, Broach and Sholapur Collector- 
ates in Bombay were in 1834-35, 19,33, 0.65 and these increased to 25, 45 
and 3 respectively in 1845-46%. Cultivation of cotton had increased 
much in Northern India since the new land revenue settlement of 1833, 
according to Dr. Royle ”. 

Attempts were made by Government to improve the quality of Indian 
cotton by introducing New Orleans and Bourbon cotton in India. Ten 
American planters were brought to India to teach Indians the methods 
of cotton cultivation. Attempts to introduce the American saw jin 
were also made by government. They failed for various reasons. Only 
Bourbon cotton came to be cultivated to some extent. 

Cultivation of opium was stimulated by the growing demand for it 
from China. In 1773 the Company’s Government in India assumed the 
monopoly of opium sales and in 1779 of its manufacture. The trade 
with China was exclusively carried on by private merchants who bought 
the opium from the East India Company in India. The proceeds of 
opium sales to China became the principal vehicle of financing the tea 
investment of the East India Company in China. Shipments of opium 
to China were on an average between 3,000 and 5,000 chests every year 
between 1800 and 1821. There was a rapid increase thereafter and 
in 1838-39, on the eve of the Opium War with China, they amounted 
to 40,200 chests. The opium monopoly yielded one-seventh of the total 
revenue of British India during this period *. 

The demand for Indian indigo increased significantly towards the 
end of the 18th century, after the decline of the indigo industry in the 
West Indies. For stimulating production of indigo in India, the East 
India Company brought planters from the West Indies and settled them 
in Bengal. The export of indigo from India to Britain increased from 
an annual average of about 10,000 chests in 1801-5 to 22,000 chests 
during 1823-8”. During the forties indigo accounted for one eighth 
of the total Indian exports in terms of value. According to Montgo- 
mery Martin, in 1830’s there were one million statute acres under indigo 
in Bengal and three to four hundred factories principally owned by 


25. A. Sarada Raju, op. cit., p. 89. 

26. Crowford’s Evidence before the Select Committee Appointed by the House of 
Commons on the Growth of Cotton in India, 1848, pp. 93-95. 

27. Ibid., Dr. Royle’s evidence, p. 32. 

28. Michael GREENBERG, British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-42 
—_ University Press, 1951), p. 105, Cambridge Studies in Economic 


So. Mibuutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Affairs of the 
East India Company, vol. Il — Finance and Accounts — Trade, ered to be 
printed by the House of Commons on 16 August 1832, Appendix 31. 
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Europeans. The growth of the indigo industry with the aid of capital 
mostly raised in India, no doubt profited the European planters consi- 
derably but did not profit the indigo cultivator to almost any extent. 
The system on which indigo was cultivated resembled somewhat the 
“ Culture System ” of the Netherland’s East Indies and had no connection 
with the welfare of the peasant. Apart from this, direct evidence of 
coercion and oppression of the indigo cultivators by European planters 
was produced before the Bengal Indigo Commission of 1860 which 
inquired into the matter ™. 

The period also saw the beginning of the cultivation of tea and coffee 
in India but they really became significant in the second half of the roth 
century and properly belong to that period. 

During the first half of the r9th century rural indebtedness was on 
the increase. The demand for credit among agriculturists increased 
considerably as a consequence of the initial heavy land revenue demands 
fixed in money and the continuous fall in prices. On the supply side 
the moneylenders were also more willing to lend as the debts could be 
more effectively secured than before because of the property rights in 
land that had been recently conferred on the peasants and because 
property mortgaged could be attached for the realisation of debt under 
the new judicial system. Opportunities for traders to make advances 
to peasants against future delivery were also increasing with the rapid 
growth of agricultural exports. Business communities who also practiced 
moneylending, like the Gujars and Marwaris, rapidly spread to areas 
like the C. P. and Berars and Bombay Deccan during this period. Uma- 
ravati, the centre of Berar and Khandesh cotton trade, was in 1848 repor- 
ted to be swarming with Marwari firms and was the headquarters of 
the celebrated Dhanraj, who extensively speculated in cotton®. By 
1850 the Deccan ryot was described by Green as being in the clutches 
of the Marwari moneylenders *. 

The state of land transportation did not change significantly in the 
first quarter of the r9th century. About this time the work of construc- 
ting metalled and bridged trunk roads was started under the super- 
vision of military engineers who constituted the Military Board. These 
were mainly intended to connect important military centres. The aim 
was military security and commerce was only a bye-product. The 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Delhi and from there to Peshawar 
was planned and launched by Government shortly after 1833. By 1852, 
960 miles out of a total of 1,423 of this road had been completed. The 


30. East India — Commission), Report with Evidence and Appendices, 
House of Commons, H.M.S.O., 1861. 

31. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Growth of Cotton in India, 1848, pp. 35-6. 

32. R. GREEN, op. cit., pp. 49-50. The eo tay eye moneylenders and 
traders however, did not spread tothose parts where the indigenous trading and 


moneylending castes were quite powerful. Gujars and Marwaris were not much 
in evidence in Dharwar district where the Lingayat community was dominant 
in trade and banking. (Jbid., pp. 109-110). 
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road from Bombay to Poona over the Western Ghats was taken up 
after 1830. Two other great trunk roads, one from Bombay to Agra 
and another from Bombay to Madras, 800 and goo miles in length 
respectively, were completed before 1850. A number of smaller roads 
were built to connect cities and principal towns between 1843-1853. 
Dalhousie (1845-55) suppressed the Military Board and organized the 
new Public Works Department which vigorously took up the work of 
road construction. 

The state of land communications at the mid-century was from today’s 
point of view not much improved, but compared to the conditions at 
the beginning of the century there was distinct improvement. An 
indirect sign of this was an increase in wheeled traffic. In regard to 
Madras Presidency it was noted that “the use of bullock carts which 
had formerly been confined to a few districts became general, and in 1848 
there were 90,000 bandies (bullock carts) in the presidency *”. In 
Sholapur Collectorate there were 430 carts in 1834-35. They increased 
to 1,907 in 1846 and to 2,643 in 1850-51 *. The design of the carts 
also improved. The solid wheels came to be replaced by spoked ones 
at the instance of British revenue officials. The new lighter carts were 
drawn by two or a single bullock instead of 8 or g animals required to 
pull the older heavy ones. 

Besides an increase in the number, the capacity of carts was also 
increasing and their hire charges were decreasing. In Madras in 1838 
the hire charge of a cart carrying 300 lbs was annas 14 per day. In 1847 
the daily charge of a cart carrying 1,000 lbs was annas 8 *. The reduced 
cost of carriage of goods, as a road improved, is also illustrated by the 
fact that the cart hire per ton from Wallajah Nugger to Madras, a distance 


3. A. Sarada Raju, Economic Conditions in the Madras Presidency, 1800-1850 
(issiras, University of Madras, 1941), p. 219. 

34. R. Green, The Deccan Ryots and Their Land Tenure (Bombay, Gazette 
Press, 1852), p. 124. The significance of the increasing use of carts instead of 
pack animals for the transport of goods was concretely put forth in a memorial 
to the Court of Directors dated 20th September 1837, from “ the merchants and 
others, Native and European inhabitants of Bombay ”’, “ 1st, two bullocks in a 
cart will draw on po! ay road as much cotton as six in a pack..... znd, bullocks 
in carts travel 20 miles a day — in pack from eight to ten..... 3rd, the time required 
for yoking 200 bullocks to carts ready loaded is not one-fourth of that necessary 
to load 600 pack bullocks with the same quantity..... pa aay damage to packages 
and loss is sustained in the use of pack bullocks os the daily loading and unloading. 
These four circumstances combined, besides reducing the direct expenditure of 
transport to one-third of its present amount will have the effect of almost entirely 
obviating the heavy indirect expenditure arising from casualties among the cattle. ” 
Report from the Select Committee on the Growth of Cotton in India ; together with 
the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Index, ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed 17th July, 1848, London, p. 434. 

Also note the following contemporary comment on macadamised roads. 
“Whether the highly metalled roads are acceptable to the people is somewhat 
doubtful... The natives of India seldom shoe their cattle and they complain 
that the metalled roads wear out the hoofs of their beasts. They are often to 
be seen travelling by the side of the trunk roads anywhere rather than on them. ” 
John William Kaye, The Administration of the East India Company, A History 
of Indian Progress (London, Richard Bentley, 1853), p. 309. 

35. S. Srinivas RAGHAVAIYANGAR, Op. cit., p. 62. 
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of 70 miles, was Rs 17-8-9 in 1823. This had declined to Rs 5- I- 2 per 
ton by 1851 **. Between 1800 and 1840, the hire from Guntur to Hyde- 
rabad fell from Rs. 25 for a cart to Rs. 12. The construction of the 
Western road from Madras reduced the cost of transit from 4 and a half 
annas per ton mile to 1 and a quarter annas at the close of the half cen- 
tury. In Malabar, in 1838, advent of carts led to a fall in the cost of 
conveyance by 50% compared to the rates prevalent in the first decade 
of the century *. 

Another significant development was the introduction of a telegraph 
system. In 1817 a line of telegraphs was erected between Calcutta 
and Nagpur (733 miles). In 1822 a line of telegraphs from Fort William 
to Chunar was constructed *. These were most probably for establishing 
a semaphore signalling service for military and government purposes, 
but they nevertheless meant a quickening of the speed with which intelli- 
gence could be carried between these places. The Postal Department 
had been started almost simultaneously with the British rule. By 1836 
there were 276 post offices. The department was re-organized on uniform 
lines in 1853. In 1855 the number of post offices and receiving houses 
had increased to 700. 

The first railway in India started working in 1853 and the electric 
telegraph in the following year ®. But the effects of these were to be 
seen mainly after 1857. They, therefore, can best be discussed in the 
context of the later period. 

Steam navigation was started on the Ganges in 1828. A regular 
service, carrying passengers and freight, was shortly after this opened 
between Calcutta and Allahabad. It was expensive and irregular and 
it costed as much to send goods from Calcutta to London as from one 
of these cities to the other. The steamers travelled only during day 
time and took 25 days for their upstream journey, but this was a great 
saving in time compared with the boat journey which took two and a 
half months before. Steamer services were extended soon to the Indus 
and the Brahmaputra. The steam flotillas on the latter opened up 
Assam which was formerly served by canoes only, and helped the setting 
up of tea plantations by transporting labour and machinery ®. 

One of the obstacles to the growth of trade and commerce in the country 
was the internal transit duties. For the first few years the British 
continued to levy them as of old. Transit duties on foodgrains 
were the first to be abolished but the others continued. A comprehen- 


36. Ibid., p. 35. 

37. A. Sarada Raju, op. cit., p. 220. 

38. R. Montgomery MarTIN, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 347-348. 

39. Dr. O’Shaughnessy, professor of Chemistry in the Medical College at Cal- 
cutta, had, by means of a gal vanoscope designed and made by him, demonstrated 
as early as 1839 over a line i Calcutta and Diamond Harbour that an electric 


used in was practicable. O’Shaughnessy’s galvanoscope continued to be 
in India till 1857 a the Morse instrument was introduced. Cf. 
K. SHANKAR, “ of Telecommunications in India”, Times of India, 
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sive enquiry was undertaken in 1837 in this regard and their economic 
harmfulness was fully assessed. Their total abolition was recommended 
and by 1844 they were completely swept away. This gave a stimulus 
to internal trade. 

Steamers were introduced into the external overseas communications 
to and from India after 1825. Regular communications on the Red 
Sea route were not established until 1843, when the P. and O. Company 
undertook it. But it was mainly used for passenger and mail traffic 
and the small class of valuable articles. The other cargoes to and from 
India continued te be transported round the Cape of Good Hope until 
the opening of the Suez canal in 1869 “. 

India’s external trade recorded expansion throughout the period. 
The average annual trade both on private and East India Company’s 
account was {£ 7.2 million between 1813 and 1829. In this private 
trade was nearly 3 times that of the Company’s. The Company’s trade 
monopoly ended in 1813. It stopped exporting merchandise to India 
after 1824. The total trade had almost doubled by 1834-35, with exports 
and imports worth about £. 8 million and {. 6 million respectively. 
Ten years later the exports rose to {. 17.7 million and the imports to 
£. 14.5 million. In 1857 the exports were around f. 23.6 million and 
imports around {. 25.2 million **. The composition of exports and 
imports also changed radically. Exports from India came to be mainly 
of raw materials and imports of mainly manufactures in which cotton 
textiles predominated. In 1850, to take the midcentury year, the 
total exports of merchandise were worth {. 17 million. Of these opium 
accounted for 35 per cent, raw cotton for 12 per cent, sugar and sugar 
candy and indigo for about 11 per cent each. In the same year imports 
of merchandise were worth {. 10.3 million. Of these cotton twist and 
yarn and cotton goods accounted for 45 per cent, metals and metal 
manufactures for 13 per cent, and salt for 4 per cent ®. 

India’s external trade after the abolition of East India Company’s 
monopoly in 1813 went mainly into the hands of the East India Agency 
Houses. This characteristic unit of private British trade in the East 
originated in the late 18th century when private merchants were allowed 
by the Company to carry on local trade. Though primarily trading 
houses, they also acted as bankers, bill brokers, ship owners, freighterers, 
insurance agents, etc. In Bengal they were mainly concentrated in 
the indigo industry and trade. Opium later became their chief line “. 
The Agency Houses had been chiefly formed of gentlemen who had been 
in the civil and military service of the Company but who obtained per- 


41. L. S. S. O'MALLEY, op. cit., p. 233. 

42. Romesh Dutt, The Economic History of India under Early British Rule 
(Seventh Edition, London, 1950, Routledge and Kegan Paul), Chapters xv1 
and xxi ; India in the Victorian Age, An Economic History of the People (London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and €o. 1904), Chapter vit. 

43. Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 1840 to 1865 (London, 
H.M.S.O., Pp. 41-53. 

44. Michael GREENBERG, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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mission to resign their situation and engage in agency and mercantile 
business. Their capital was almost wholly locally raised. Their friends 
deposited their savings with them. Natives also deposited money with 
them and were often partners. “ 

“By 1850 the age of these agency houses was over ; in 1853 six of 
them crashed for £. 15 million, and five or six came to grief with the 
collapse of the Union Bank in 1847..... But their place as the main 
channel of Anglo-Indian trade was taken by private firms of Liverpool 
and London merchants specialising in East India Trade, with branches 
in Bombay and Calcutta. Many of them, like Gladstones, were firms 
which entered the trade after the ending of the East India Company’s 
monopoly in 1813 *. ” 

Foreign trade was the main channel of impact of the Industrial Revo- 
lution in India. How the growing demand for Indian raw materials 
by English industries affected Indian agriculture has been noted. How 
the growing imports into India affected her must be discussed next. 

The story of the dramatic decline of India’s cotton manufactures 
during the 19th century has often been told and needs be very briefly 
recounted here. Indian cotton manufactures were exported in significant 
quantities to Europe during the 18th century. In England heavy 
import duties were imposed on them which discouraged exports some- 
what. But the revolution in textile manufacturing in England in the 
latter half of the 18th century was mainly responsible for its decline. 
In the closing decades of the 18th century the import of British cotton 
textiles into India on a small scale had begun. The imports did not 
increase much until 1813 because the East India Company was not eager 
to adopt this new trade line “. When in 1813 the Company’s monopoly 
of Indian trade expired, imports shot up and dealt a lethal blow to the 
Indian cotton handloom industry. 

The decline of textile manufactures was largely confined to the urban 
areas in the first instance. The decline of local princes and their courts 
and change in the taste of the new educated classes who turned more 
to English and European goods were responsible for a considerable 
contraction of the internal demand for them. 

In the rural sector demand was largely local and British textiles pene- 
trated only sparingly because of the bad state of transportation. The 
demand for home-made textiles did contract a little but not much. 
There was great demand for machine made yarn after 1830. Gouger, 
who had established a steam weaving and spinning mill at Calcutta, 
testified before a Parliamentary Committee in 1840 that he had to close 
down his looms to produce more yarn with the available steam because 


45: Chandra SInwA, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
46. H. J. HaBakkuk, “ Free Trade and Commercial Expansion, 1853-1870”, 
The Cambridge History of the British Empire (Cambridge University Press, 1940), 


vol. II, p. 758. 
j. H. Crapuam, “ Industrial Revolution and the Colonies, 1783-1822’, 
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that was more profitable *. Imports of British yarn multiplied several 
fold. Cotton yarn and twist imported into Calcutta amounted to about 
1.2 million lbs in 1828. Their imports had risen to 3.2 million lbs. in 
1834-35 and further to 17.5 million lbs. in 1846-47. It is difficult 
to say because of lack of sufficient data how far these affected the spinning 
branch of the textile industry in India or helped the weaving branch 
of it. 

The jute handloom industry in Bengal was in a flourishing condition 
till 1830. The growth of the Dundee jute industry in the following 
years, on the realisation that jute was the cheapest sacking material 
available, brought about a rapid decline of the jute handloom industry 
in Bengal ®. It became more profitable to export raw jute than to 
produce gunnies on handlooms. During the Crimean War, with the 
stoppage of the supplies of Russian hemp, the demand for raw jute went 
up tremendously. The silk handloom industry in Bengal too declined 
though the production of raw silk steadily increased between 1815 
and 1830 5. 

The village artisan industries were not affected to any significant 
extent during this period. The group of highly localised industries 
was, however, declining. Increasing imports of iron, paper, glassware, 
etc., were killing the ironsmelters, the glass and the paper makers. 
The discovery of Chilian nitrate and an unwise tariff squeezed out the 
saltpetre workers. 

There was a flourishing ship building industry in India at the beginning 
of the 19th century. In the fifty years that followed it completely 
disappeared because of the introduction of ironclad ships and the appli- 
cation of Navigation Laws to India as she came under British control. 

Small beginnings in the field of modern factory industry under foreign 
auspices were made. The first steam engine, it appears, was imported 
from England in 1820, by the Serampore missionaries near Calcutta 
to operate their paper mill 5°. Henry Gouger had established a steam 
operated cotton weaving and spinning mill near Calcutta where 7 lakh 
Ibs. weight of yarn was annually spun, of numbers varying from 20 
to 5053. Under the patronage and active help of the Madras Govern- 
ment the Porto Novo Iron Works were established by Mr. Heath in 1825. 
Considerable help was given to this venture by the Company’s Govern- 


48. Report from the Select Committee on East India Produce together with the 
Minutes of Evidence, ordered to be printed by the House of Commons on 27th July, 
1840, pp. 116-117. 

49. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Affairs of 
the East India Company, vol. II, Appendix 33, 1832 and Supplement to the 
Eighth Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Sugar and 
Coffee Plantation, 1848, p. 8. 

50. D. R. Gapait, op. cit., p. 58. 

51. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East 
India Company, Digest, 1832. 

52. L. S. S. O'MALLEY, op. cit., p. 231. 

53. Report from the Select Committee on East India Produce together with the 
Minutes of Evidence, ordered to be printed by the House of Commons on 
27th July, 1840, London, pp. 116-117. 
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ment from time to time. In 1840 it employed between 3,000 to 4,000 
men. But for many reasons it never proved a success and was finally 
closed in 1861-62 by Government *. The most important reason, 
among others, was the difficulty in the transportation of iron ore and 
charcoal. 

Attempts to start coal mines in the last quarter of the 18th century 
did not succeed. It was found cheaper to import coal from England. 
In 1814 the Ranigunj coal mines in Bengal were opened by Mr. Jones, 
Extensive operations began in 1825. In 1831 the total production was 
between 14,000 and 15,000 tons. The mine was bought by Dwarkanath 
Tagore in 1836. The output increased to 36,000 tons in 1839 and to 
g1,000 tons in 1846 %, 

A bureaucracy cannot function efficiently without a money economy 
in which the collection of taxes and their disbursements are made in 
money. In the monetary field in India there prevailed a great chaos 
at the beginning of the 19th century. In the politically unstable condi- 
tions of the 18th century varieties of coins in circulation had multiplied. 
It was estimated that 994 kinds of coins were in circulation at that 
time. They were of different fineness and weight. The East India 
Company had to take steps early to bring some order out of this chaos. 
In 1806 the Directors of the Company laid down that silver should be 
the universal money of account and all accounts should be kept in the 
same denominations of rupees, annas and pies. The new rupee should 
be 180 grains troy of 11/12th fineness. The time and manner of doing 
this were left to the discretion of the Presidences. Madras was the first 
to achieve uniform currency in 1818. Bombay and Bengal lined up 
in 1824 and 1833 respectively. By the Act of 1835 the silver rupee 
was declared to be common currency for the whole of India, as the sole 
legal tender. This Act, however, did not close the mints to the free 
coinage of gold. In 1841 Government authorised the acceptance of 
gold coins at treasuries at the ratio of 1 gold mohur to 15 silver rupees. 
For a time little gold was received, but when, on the Australian and 
Californian gold discoveries, gold prices fell relatively to silver, the trea- 
suries were flooded with gold coins. So in 1852 the earlier proclamation 
was withdrawn °°, 

During this period a considerable shortage of coins was experienced. 
The growing monetisation of the economy under the new rulers was 
increasing the demand for them. It was further augmented by the 
enormous increase in external trade and the expanding internal trade. 
This increasing demand could not be satisfied except by increased supplies 
of coins, as the banking system was very poorly developed at that 
time. The increase in the supply of coins mainly depended upon the 
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net import of precious metals. Though India had a favourable balance 
of trade her external liabilities were rising. Up to 1813, the surplus 
of the East India Company’s territorial revenues was used as its annual 
“investment ” and constituted the notorious “drain”. By the Act 
of 1813 the commercial and territorial accounts of the Company were 
separated. India’s expenditure in England by way of Home Charges *, 
“England’s salary for ruling India”, between 1813 and 1823 annually 
averaged {. 1.7 million. By 1838 they had increased to f£. 2.7 million 
and in 1856 stood at £. 3.5 million. 

Because of the Home Charges the whole of the excess of exports over 
imports could not be liquidated by importing precious metals into India. 
Part of the demand for coins and bullion in India, roughly indicated 
by her total favourable balance of trade, remained unsatisfied. Most 
of the precious metals imported into India between, for instance, 1841 
and 1852 were turned into coin through the mint. But a large amount 
of these was melted by the public to satisfy their non-monetary demand 
for silver and gold *. An acute shortage of coins developed. It was 
one of the main causes of the economic depression of that period. 


IV 


British policy in the cultural and social sphere also produced certain 
far reaching effects. Danish missionaries had taken the lead in starting 
English education in India from the middle of the 18th century. The 
Charter Act of 1813 provided that not less than Rs. 100,000 should be 
spent by the Government annually for revival and improvement of lite- 
rature, encouragement of learned natives and introduction of sciences 
among them. The sum set aside in this way, however, was merely 
accumulated till 1823 when it was decided to spend it in oriental learning 
exclusively and accordingly Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic learning was 
encouraged and subsidized. It appears that this decision was confined 
toBengalonly. For in 1821 the Board of Directors had approved Elphin- 
stone’s plan of starting an English school and a Medical Board for the 
diffusion of western medical knowledge in Bombay. Munro had sub- 
mitted his plan for English education in Madras in 1822. Two private 


57. These included among others, dividend on East India Stock, interest on 
Home Bond debt, furlough and retired pay, etc., of officers, payment on account 
of H. M. troops serving in India, expenditure connected with the Home admini- 
stration of India affairs. India was made to bear the cost of the last item though 
in the case of all other colonies and dependencies the Home Government footed 
the bill in this respect. India was also made to bear the expenses of wars remotely 
connected with her interests. Part of the cost of British conquest of India was 
also charged to her account under this head and recovered, cf. Major WINGATE. 
Our Financial Relations with India (London, 1859), pp. 59-64. See also Sir 
Percival GRIFFITHS, Op. cit., Ppp. 400-404. 

58. B. R. AMBEDKAR, op. cit., p. 34. 
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colleges at Calcutta and Benares were started in 1816 and 1818 respectively 
for the spread of European learning ®. The ground was thus well 
prepared for the famous Minute of Macaulay in 1835 declaring categori- 
cally that the policy of Government was to be to encourage English 
education in India. In 1844 Government declared that in government ser- 
vice preference would be given to those who had acquired English educa- 
tion. This increased the popularity and demand for English education. 
Government efforts in the educational field were mainly directed to star- 
ting secondary schools in important places in the provinces. They 
also started a Medical College at Calcutta in 1836 and an Engineering 
College at Rurkee in 1848, thus making a beginning in the field of tech- 
nical education. 

The art of printing was introduced into India by the Portugese missio- 
naries in the 16th century, but it did not make much progress till after 
the establishment of British rule. The multiplication of printing presses 
in the country made for a wider distribution of books in Indian languages 
and literature. The sacred religious texts, some of them first reduced 
to writing, now became available to a considerably wider circle of 
people. In the wake of British rule the public press also developed. 
The first newspapers were started by Englishmen in English in Bengal 
in the closing decades of the 18th century. The first Indian newspaper 
was the Bengal Gazette started in 1816. The Vernacular Press sprang 
up soon afterwards. By 1823 there were four Indian language news- 
papers in Calcutta alone, two of them in Bengali and two in Persian. 
The Indian press prominently discussed social questions like prohibition 
of Sutti, etc. A public opinion began to be formed for the first time. 
Government policy towards the public press alternated between control 
and full freedom. 

The introduction of English education and the printing presses started 
processes of far reaching consequences. The English language opened 
up a whole world of new knowledge to the educated Indians. During 
the earlier decades of the rgth century translations of English classics 
into native languages formed an overwhelming proportion of the books 
printed in India. The scientific study of the Indian languages was 
also stimulated. English scholars, helped by Indians, compiled gram- 
mars and dictionaries of these languages. Contacts with English 
literature also led to the development of all types of prose literature 
in these languages, whereas previously poetry had dominated the field 
completely 

Even more far reaching was the effect of new ideas absorbed through 
English. They changed the whole intellectual climate of the country. 
The complacency regarding traditional lore had been destroyed by 
English conquest. In the light of new ideas from the West a process 


59. B. A. Satatore, “ A Note on the Beginning of English Education in India ”. 
The Educational Quarterly (vol. V, September 1953), Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, New-Delhi. 

60. L. S. O'MALLEY, op. cit:, Chapter xiv. 
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of self-introspection began. To remedy the defects thus discovered in 
Indian society movements of social reform were born. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy founded the Brahma Sabha in 1828. This was an attempt 
to reform Hinduism by an appeal to the teaching of the Upanishads 
and to purge it of idolatory, etc. This work was continued by Deben- 
dranath Tagore who founded the Brahma Samaj in 1845. 

In the realm of political ideology, there developed a tremendous 
popularity for democratic forms of Government. As early as 1838, 
the most sanguine among the educated Bengalis were looking forward 
to the establishment of a representative assembly™. In 1853 the 
British Indian Association of Calcutta, and the Bombay and Madras 
Native Associations submitted to Parliament that Indians should be 
given representation in the legislatures and share in the administrative 
services *, The first stirrings of Indian nationalism were already 
visible and the force behind them was ideas derived from a study of 
English literature. 

In the social sphere the policy of the British was rather confused. 
The prohibition of Sutti (the voluntary burning of the widow on her 
husband’s funeral pyre) in 1829 and the gradual abolition of slavery 
(the number of slaves in British India in 1841 was put at 8 to 9 million 
by Sir Bartle Frere) culminating in the Act of 1843, were bold steps 
that they took in this field. Equally bold was the prohibition of female 
infanticide which was quite widespread. In other respects, however, 
they progressively refused to act because of an avowed policy of non- 
interference in religious matters. Towards Christian missionaries and 
Indian Christians the policy of the Company’s Government was one of 
hostility and discrimination. The religious observances of the Hindus 
and Muslims were, however, respected and given official countenance. 
The Government undertook liabilities created or recognized by its pre- 
decessors in regard to religious endowments and establishments. For 
this purpose by 1833 the Madras Government had become responsible 
for the administration of 7,500 Hindu shrines. An outcry was raised 
against this in England and in 1833 the Directors of the East India 
Company issued orders that the Government of India should have no 
direct connection with religious institutions. This order was given 
legislative form in 1840 ®. 

The British refused to exercise any jurisdiction in caste matters, which 
all the former rulers had done. The Caste Cutchery, a court for the 
adjudication of caste matters was maintained at Calcutta only during 
the first few years of British rule in Bengal. Even the Caste Disabilities 


se) Sir Charles TREVELYAN, On the Education of the People in India (London, 
1838), p. 197. 

62. Even the rebellious sepoys in 1857-58 had set up their government on 
English lines and the British model was popular. Sir George CAMPBELL, Memoirs 
of my Indian Career, 1893, vol. I,pp. 356-57 quoted by L. S. S. O’MALLEY, op. cit., 
p. 615. 

63. L. S. S. O’MALLEY, op cit., pp. 591-92. 
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Removal Act of 1850 was intended to protect converts either to Chris- 
tianity or Islam from forfeiting rights in consequence of a change of 
creed. 


V 


How were the Indian people affected by the developments described 
so far? The evidence regarding the standard of living of the people 
at large is so scattered and scrappy that it is not prudent to give an 
opinion on whether the people generally became better or worse off 
in the period. That there was widespread agricultural distress in this 
period cannot be gainsaid. The decline of the urban industries also 
caused considerable distress. But no comparative statement in quanti- 
tative terms is possible. 

The British administrative system pressed heavily on the Indian 
people by its sheer weight and efficiency and they progressively lost 
their initiative and self-reliance. The village Panchayats suffered an 
eclipse simply because all decision-making power became concentrated 
in the hands of the all powerful bureaucracy. Self-rule in the villages 
progressively ceased. As the new law courts and the new system of 
justice became popular the judicial function of the village Panchayats 
fell into disuse. The autonomous character of the village was gradually 
lost. It became a cog in the administrative wheel. 

The British administration closed down some old avenues of employ- 
ment and created some new ones. The establishment of law and order 
eliminated large bands of troops kept by big and petty princes and 
chieftains. This used to give a considerable amount of employment 
to the population. According to Elphinstone every family in the Deccan 
had at least one representative in the army under the Marathas *. 
The employment given by the new Indian army raised by the British 
was much smaller than available previously and it was confined to the 
lower ranks only. Lombardis were losing their trade with the introduc- 
tion of bullock carts and improvement of roads. The decline of handi- 
crafts also added to the ranks of the unemployed. Population was 
not yet being affected by Western medicine to any significant extent 
but the conditions of peace were possibly accelerating the growth of 
population, and adding to the total labour force in the country. The 
other side of the picture is provided by the new avenues of employment 
that developed under the British. The principal among these was the 
extension of cultivation. Evidence on that point has been already 
adduced. Quite a number of people were finding new employment 
on land. Increase in the area under irrigation was working in the same 
direction. The increase in the area under commercial crops like cotton, 
indigo, etc., which generally require more labour inputs than food crops 
were giving rise to further employment in agriculture. The stimulation 


64. R. GREEN, op. cit., p. 49. 
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of internal and external trade also widened and deepened the field of 
employment in that sphere. Apart from the casual employment pro- 
vided by the construction of roads, etc., the improvement of roads and 
transport was certainly creating larger employment opportunities than 
ever before. Though Indians were barred from higher posts, they 
were coming to fill numerous other government posts. Emigration 
of Indian labour in large numbers overseas to Malaya, Fiji, etc., began 
in the 1830’s. These new avenues of employment were mainly created 
after 1830. But before that the forces that created unemployment 
were strong and held the field. Misery and suffering resulted from the 
gap of decades between the loss of the older avenues of employment 
and the creation of new ones. 

Perhaps the most important effect of British impact on the Indian 
social structure was the increase in the strength and importance of the 
middle class. The composition and strength of this class in pre-British 
times have been indicated before. The agricultural distress due to 
several reasons detailed earlier, ruined the middle class farmers. The 
decline of the handicrafts ruined the artisans in the urban areas and 
they were lost to the middle class. On the other hand, it gained a large 
number of recruits from the flourishing and expanding trading and 
merchant communities, from the expanding class of government servants, 
as well as from the swelling liberal professions. The latter two classes 
were almost entirely composed of the English educated rising generation. 
As a result the relative strength of the middle classes increased signifi- 
cantly and continued to increase in course of time ®. An even more 
important development was that because of the disruption and withering 
away of old leadership in the process of British conquest, the new social 
leadership arose out of the newly rising educated middle class. The 
first stirrings of nationalism originated here. They took the lead in 
movements for social and political reform. They provided the spearhead 
for the national movement which later developed. The pattern of 
leadership in the Indian society thus changed markedly under British rule. 

As it happened only the Hindu higher castes took to English education. 
The Muslims and the Hindu lower castes as a whole did not. With the 
increasing opportunities for the English educated, advanced castes were 
able to improve their economic fortunes materially. Among the advan- 
ced, the Brahmins predominated. An improvement in the economic 
position of a large majority of them meant that they became economi- 
cally better off than others. In the old days though the Brahmins 
enjoyed the highest social status the large majority of them were econo- 
mically not equally superior. In the new set up the economic and 
social lines of division in the society tended to become more parallel 
than before. 


65. R. Montgomery Martin, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 354-355. Cf. also the leadi 
article in the Bengal Herald, an Indian owned paper of Calcutta in 1829 reproduc 
in J. K. Mayumpar (Ed.), Indian Speeches and Documents on British Rule, 1821-1918, 


(Calcutta, Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 1937) p. 36. 
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The occurence and suppression of the Indian Mutiny in 1857-8 ended 
one era. The Mutiny was essentially a revolt led by the dispossessed 
Hindus and Mohammedans together with those who were alarmed by 
an imminent loss of caste and religion, with the aim of capturing political 
power. It brought into the open the smouldering opposition to the 
British. Its suppression left the British unchallenged masters of India. 
It forced the winding up of the East India Company and the assumption 
by the British Crown of the Government of India. 

In the period 1800-1857 a large part of the British impact can be 
attributed to British rule. The creation of a bureaucracy, establish- 
ment of peace, introduction of “ Rule of Law”, private property in 
land and English education are some of the most important developments 
resulting from British rule as such. The decline of the village communi- 
ties must also be attributed to it. The revolution in foreign trade, 
commercialization of agriculture, ruin of indigenous industries, etc., 
were consequences or tendencies beginning to operate and were more 
directly attributable to the technical impact of the Industrial Revolution 
in England. Though the leading causal roles in these developments 
can be broadly assigned to either of the two impacts, throughout the 
period the two reinforced and almost in no case cancelled one another. 
This is clearly illustrated in most of the important developments in 
this period. It is also true that the impact of the Industrial Revolution 
came earlier to India than to some other countries, like China, because 
of British conquest. British rule facilitated and intensified the process. 
The intensity of the technical impact was, however, tempered during 
this period by the lack of quick communications and transport within 
and outside India. This was overcome with the development of railways 
and the opening of the Suez Canal after 1857. As a result the pace of 
developments accelerated considerably. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 
Theories and Hypotheses 
by 
Alf SOMMERFELT *. 


HE proposed explanations of how language originated are legion. 

There can be no question of an attempt at listing all of them. 

Such a list would be of little interest. What can be done is 

a selection of a certain number of the most characteristic and best known 

ones with an appreciation of them, inspired by the present state of the 

science of man. A general appreciation and comment will be found 
in the conclusion. 

The appearance of Darwin’s theories had a profound influence on the 

problem of origin as on linguistics in general. It is therefore natural 

to divide the exposé into a pre-Darwinian and a post-Darwinian chapter. 


I. THEORIES PROPOUNDED BEFORE DARWIN’S INFLUENCE 
MADE ITSELF FELT IN LINGUISTICS 


Language is of such a fundamental importance to culture that men 
from a very early period have speculated about its age and origin. 
Jewish tradition lets Adam name the animals and ascribes the diversity 
of languages to an action of God who wanted to stop the construction 
of the Tower of Babel. Herodotus tells a strange story, which he 
heard from the priests of Memphis, about how the Pharaoh Psammeticus 
tried to find out whether the Egyptians were really the oldest people 
in the world. The Pharaoh let two infants be raised in isolation, hearing 
no spoken word, and thought that the first language they would use 
when they started to speak would indicate which people was the oldest. 
As they reached the age of two, one of the children pronounced the word 
bekos, and it was found out that the word was the Phrygian for “ bread ”. 
He concluded that the Phrygians were the oldest people?. The precise 
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problem of origin was much discussed by the Greek philosophers of whom 
some held that language had come about by arbitrary determination 
whereas others thought it had risen naturally. Plato lets Cratylus con- 
tend that the original names had been attached to the things by some 
divine power, but Socrates refutes this supposition®. Later, in the 
18th century, the theory of divine origin was widely accepted. In the 
great French Encyclopaedia we find the theory of divine origin side 
by side with that of natural origin. The radical contributors believed 
in a natural origin, in a progressive formation of language, inarticulate 
sounds and gestures having been transformed into linguistic elements. 
De Jaucourt thought that agreement (convention) plays a réle in lan- 
guage, though not in its creation. It intervenes in the fixing of meaning 
and of the sounds used. Turgot went against this, asserting that the 
reactions between words and meanings are due to habits acquired in 
infancy through hearing repeated the same sounds in approximately 
the same circumstances °, 

A view found in many linguistic publications, old as well as new, is 
that which has been labelled the imitation theory. Language is believed 
to have risen through an imitation by man of the sounds he hears in 
nature. It is particularly well known from a book by Herder, published 
in 1772. Animals have instincts and a natural language, man has 
intelligence and is different in nature from the animal. Herder describes 
in romantic terms how man saw a lamb, heard it bleat, understood that 
to be the distinguishing mark of the lamb and named it accordingly. 

To this it may be said that it is possible that sound imitation plays a 
certain part in the creation of linguistic elements, a question which will 
be discussed later, but in the simple form imagined by Herder it is 
not of any great importance in all the languages which have been studied. 
It must also be born in mind that the onomatopoietic quality exists 
only in potentia, that is when the meaning of the word makes it possible. 
In English grunt is onomatopoietic, grant is not. 

In a small treatise published in 18525 Jacob Grimm thinks that 
language cannot be innate in man : that whould make man an animal. 
Language changes continually and is not stable like the animal cry. 
Nor can it be due to divine revelation which would suppose the existence 
of gods among men. Language is something which man has acquired, 
it is his history, his inheritance. Man speaks because he thinks, in this 
close association lies the origin of language. Language is continuous 
human work. It must have arisen, or rather have been invented, 
between at least one man and one woman when they were created, or 
rather in a group of several couples which originated at the same time. 
The influence of woman is seen in the existence of a feminine category 
in grammar. Grimm thinks the first form of language consisted of 


2. Plato, Cratylus, 488 b. 
3. René Huserr, Les Sciences Sociales dans l’Encyclopédie, ch. vitt. 
+ - Adhandlung aber den Ursprung der Sprache. 
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simple monosyllables from which the flexional stage evolved later. 
In conclusion : language was created not by the organic nature of man, 
but by his spirit (Geis?). 

Grimm’s belief that the feminine category in grammar is due to the 
influence of woman is rather naive. He, as so many other linguists, 
operates with Indo-European linguistic material as if it were capable 
of teaching us anything about the origin of language. The feminine 
category in Indo-European is due to a rather late differentiation of the 
animate category which was opposed to the inanimate. 

In a well known book® Renan criticizes the views of the French 
philosophers of the 18th century who pictured primitive man in their 
own image : “l’homme avait imaginéd la parole, comme les arts utiles ou 
d’agrément””. But language is no gift from outside or mechanical inven- 
tion. We must therefore ascribe the rise of language to the “ facultés 
humaines agissant spontanément et dans leur ensemble”’. By spontaneous 
Renan understands the opposite of reflective. The earliest creations 
of man, language, religion, state, were made instinctively as the case 
is with bees or ants. This is seen as the action of “la cause supérieure 
de la nature... Partout c’est le Dieu caché, la force infinie, qui, agissant en 
Pabsence ou durant le sommeil de lV’ dme individuelle, produit ces merveilleux 
résultats, et défie la science de comprendre ce que la nature a produit sans 
effort”. It would be nonsense to call the use man has made of his ear 
an invention ; it is hardly less nonsensical to say that he invented speech 
as a means of expression. If language proceeds from human nature and 
if it presents a regular development, it is possible, by legitimate induction, 
to arrive at its cradle. Language was not created by successive juxta- 
positions, but by the development of a germ which contained in it the 
principle of all later developments. Renan thinks the ordinary way 
of creating linguistic elements was by onomatopoietic imitation. He 
believes that the first language was monosyllabic. “‘ La langue des premiers 
hommes ne fut, donc, en quelque sorte, que l’écho de la nature dans la cons- 
ctence humaine.” 

Renan’s idea, which he shared with the linguists of his time, that 
the oldest form of language must have been monosyllabic and non- 
flexional is explained by the theory, current at his time, that language 
always passed through the isolating, agglutinative and flexional stages. 
Sound imitation could never be used to explain why language originated, 
only how. 

How the question of the origin of language was linked to the history 
of the Indo-European languages is particularly evident in Lazarus 
Geiger’s works’. He wrote after Darwin, but was no adherent of Dar- 
win’s ideas *. Geiger asserts, on the evidence of Indo-European etymo- 


6. De VOrigine du Langage, 1st ed., 1848. 

7. Ursprung und Entwicklung der menschlichen Sprache und Vernunft, 1868 ; 
Der Ursprung der Sprache, 1869. 

8. Cf. STEINTHAL, Ursprung, p. 145 : Auch ist er (Geiger) kein Anhanger Darwins, 
und seine verwandte Ansicht ts alter als Darwins Auftreten. 
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logies, that there is a general difference as far as the naming of instru- 
ments (Gerdte), tools (Werkzeuge) and weapons (Waffen) are concerned. 
The first are designed according to how they are made, the tools are 
named after their usage, whereas the weapons occupy an intermediate 
position between the two. This indicates, he says, that there was a 
period when man did not make tools and when he differed from the 
animals only by his faculty of speech and his use of rudimentary clothing. 
Language was originally an animal cry, but a cry which made impression 
on the visual sense. The human cry was different from the animal 
cry which is caused by fear or desire, as it designed the object by itself 
(um threr selbst willen). In man the visual perception is intimately 
connected with the auditory. The cry, in Geiger’s theory, is as Steinthal 
points out, onomatopoietic, and Geiger has malgré lui the same funda- 
mental idea as Herder. The cry impresses those present sympathetically 
and is remembered. From the cry language develops through a multi- 
plication of sounds. What unites the sound to the object it designs is 
accidental. In this way the sound becomes language, its content reason. 

A special form of the onomatopoietic theory is the one which sees 
the interjection as the origin of language ®, the interjection directly 
proceeding from the cry. It is difficult to see, however, how interjec- 
tions can be of any importance to the problem. Interjections are usually 
not completely assimilated to the phonetic system. Some of them 
contain sounds which do not exist as phonemes in the language. And 
the problem of how the interjections arose remains. 


II. POST-DARWINIAN THEORIES 


Darwin deals shortly with language in his Origin of the Species. There 
is no difference in principle between the expressions of animals and lan- 
guage. Darwin thinks language must have developed out of imitation 
by man of natural sounds, sounds produced by other animals and the 
instinctive sounds of man himself, with modifications supported by signs 
and gestures. Expressions were associated with psychological states 
transmitted by heredity. An intelligent ape may have got the idea 
to warn his fellows of a dangerous animal by imitating the sound it makes. 
But how would his fellows be able to understand, Steinthal asks perti- 
nently? In his Expression of Emotions in Men and Animals Darwin 
gives purely physiological reasons for some of the interjections. He 
points out the natural sympathy between man’s hands and his mouth. 
The problem is, however, how the instinctive expression could become 
social and symbolic. 

In an article of 1867 the German zoologist Gustav Jager takes up the 
question from the point of view of a naturalist ®. In order to understand 


9. Cf. JESPERSEN, Language, pp. 414 sq. ; Max MULLER, Lectures, Lecture IX. 
10. « Uber den Ursprung der menschlichen Sprache », in the review Ausland, 
No. 42, 1867, quoted Steinthal’s summary. 
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the origin of language, he says, it is necessary to start from the animal 
and not from man. The song of birds corresponds to the inarticulate 
singing or crooning of man. (The parrot has reached a step higher, 
because its speech is not without meaning — simnlos). Originally the 
sounds emitted by the animal had no purpose. However, it did not 
only accompany other movements, such as the humming of insects 
which comes from the use of the wings, but might also be a product 
of its own emotional movement. The first and most common element 
of animal language is the emotional sound. This sound becomes a 
call, a mating cry, and he sees his idea of the starting point in the mating 
cry confirmed by the fact that there is a connection between the sexual 
development and the development of the voice in man. A man’s voice 
breaks with puberty. The animal cry acquires also other functions. 
It becomes a warning cry, understood not only by the same species, but 
also by other animals. It may be said that the animal cry corresponds 
on the one hand to our song, on the other hand to our interjections. 
He sees a difficulty in the fact that those animals which are closest 
to man, the apes, have few sounds, but points out that inside the same 
species some birds may be fine singers, others very poor. He then 
concludes : human language arose when the first human being was 
born by a micro-cephalic ape which could only make itself understood 
by emotional sounds and gestures, a being which differed bodily from 
his ancestors by being macro-cephalic, spiritually by a superior intelli- 
gence, linguistically in a way similar to that which distinguishes the 
raven from the carrion crow, that is by a onomatopoietic talent which 
he by means of his higher intelligence made use of in order to commu- 
nicate with his fellows. Jager points out further that the necessity 
for language is greater among animals living in society than among 
other animals, and the rise of a sound language (Lautsprache) was a 
response to this challenge. When apes do not speak it is because they 
do not feel the necessity for it and because they have no onomatopoietic 
or musical talents. He sees in the variations in interjections inside the 
same speech community the deeper reasons for the variety of original 
languages (the Ursprachen). If man is of monogenetic origin, all lan- 
guages must have the same source, but they diverged very quickly. 
He thinks it vain to arrive at the original language by the study of 
comparative grammar. The only possible method would be to list the 
different word categories according to the sequence in which they appear. 
Jager insists on the importance of studying gesture language. Gestures 
used by “ primitive ” peoples and deaf-mutes is a mimic rest of the 
Ursprache. 

Jager’s views are interesting and decidedly superior to those held 
by contemporary linguists. But he is not more able than they to dis- 
tinguish between the why and the how of the problem. 

Steinthal’s book Der Ursprung der Sprache in Zusammenhange mit 
den letzten Fragen alles Wissens appeared in 1851, but in its third edition 
from 1877 he modified his views under the influence of Darwinism. 
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Discussing von Humboldt’s theories he says that speech is not thought, 
but the place of origin, the cause and the instrument of thought, in the 
same way as the ear is not hearing or the eye not sight. Speech is a 
spiritual organ. The origin of speech must therefore be sought in the 
origin of the spirit (Geist) from nature, that is from the lower activities 
of the soul. If the spirit is the human characteristic, we must ask : 
what has been the importance of speech to the humanization of cons- 
ciousness ? Regarded in this way the problem is removed from the 
metaphysical level to the psychological. Man is one and the same 
in the primitive state and at present. We speak today for the same 
reasons as primeval man did. There is only one psychology, one logic. 
Man thinks at all times according to the same psychological laws. Man 
is a continuous creator of language. In his Abriss der Sprachwissen- 
schajt™, Steinthal thinks that the erect posture and the better control 
of his breathing which man obtained through it explains the develop- 
ment of speech. Here he follows Herder and Kant who got their ideas 
from Lord Monboddo ”. Speech is in its origin onomatopoietic, but 
that does not mean that it is intentionally imitative (absichtliche Laut- 
malerei). It is a reflex, first of feeling, then of perception, a reflex of 
the action of the object on the subject. But the onomatopoeia is only 
a first stage in the development of language, because it is, as reflex move- 
ment, essentially a gesture and only intelligible and imaginable accom- 
panied by other gestures. Steinthal now believes that man descends 
from an animal, though he before Darwin thought that the species were 
invariable. Originally he imagined, as he writes himself, that man 
existed before the appearance of speech. Under Darwin’s influence he 
looks for the origin in the sphere of social psychology and thinks his 
previous theory of the role of the reflexes too simple. Language can 
only be explained according to the constitution of our organism through 
numerous psychological processes. 

The idea that the problem of linguistic origins is psychological will 
be discussed in the conclusion. 

Max Miiller dealt with the problem in his first series of Lectures ™. 
He disagrees with Darwin, believing that there is a fundamental diffe- 
rence between animal and man as far as language is concerned. Man 
has a power of abstraction which the animal lacks. Max Miiller believes 
that there exist some 400 to 500 roots which are the constituent elements 
of the different families of languages of the world. They are phonetic 
types produced by the power inherent in human nature. They are 
neither interjections nor imitations. Man possessed the faculty of giving 
articulate expression to the rational conceptions of his mind. This 
faculty was an instinct. But man lost this instinct when he ceased to 
want it. In the beginning the number of phonetic types must have 
been almost infinite, but then they were reduced by natural selection. 


11. Berlin, 1881 (2nd ed.), pp. 494 sqq. 
12. Origin and Progress Edinburgh, 1774-1792. 
13. Lectures on the Science of Language, 1861. 
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Max Miiller’s theory is based upon the view that the isolating linguistic 
type is the oldest. His use of Darwin in order to explain the history 
of the “ roots” is characteristic of much linguistic theory of his time. 
August Schleicher regarded language as a natural organism and explained 
the differentiation of languages into families as Darwin described the 
development of the species ™. 

Another characteristic attempt to explain the rise of language psycho- 
logically, or rather physiologically, is L. Noiré’s from 1877. Under 
any strong muscular effort it is a relief to the system to let breath come 
out strongly and repeatedly, and by that process to let the vocal chords 
vibrate in different ways. When primitive acts were performed in 
common, they would, therefore, naturally be accompanied with some 
sounds which would come to be associated with the idea of the act per- 
formed and stand as a name for it ; the first words would accordingly 
mean something like “ heave ” or “ haul ” 2°. 

Whitney’s theory in his Life and Growth of Language is also psycholo- 
gical?’. He stresses the difference in character between the means of 
communication used by animals and human language. Animal expres- 
sions are instinctive. An external force was needed in order that ins- 
tinctive expression might develop into conceptual language. This 
external force was, according to Whitney, a desire of communication. 
He believed that by this theory he had solved the problem of origin as 
far as it can be solved. But his theory lies open to the same objections 
as other psychological explanations. There is every reason to believe 
that apes too have a desire of communication. Why then have they 
not developed a language? 

Friedrich Miiller, who published a book on the languages of the world 
which was much used for a long time, supposes that there was once a 
time when only human races existed, but no peoples *. As a member 
of a race man had no language. Inspired by Darwin he thinks the first 
language was emotional of the same nature as animal language. That 
stage must have lasted a very long time, and during this time man must 
have spread out over the earth. It is only when peoples were consti- 
tuted that man got a real language, and therefore we have a whole series 
of Ursprachen. He sees this postulate confirmed by the fact that the 
same language family may be spoken by members of different races. 

In 1880 Hermann Paul published his Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, 
in its day an excellent book which dominated the discussion of questions 
of principle for a couple of generations — and stiil does in certain places 
although it is now hopelessly outdated. He deals with the problem of 
origin, thinking that the problem can be elucidated only by applying 
the general principles of language history. It may be regarded as solved, 


14. Die Darwinsche Theorie und die Sprachwissenschaft, 1873. 
15. Der Ursprung der Sprache. 

16. After JESPERSEN, Language, pp. 415 sq. 

17. 1875. 

18. Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, 1876-1887. 
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he says, when we can ascribe it to the factors which are still in operation 
in the development of language. He points out that even today there 
is creation (Urschépfung) when a certain combination of sounds is asso- 
ciated with a meaning. But there is a considerable difference between 
such creations and the first complexes of primitive speech which must 
have corresponded to our sentences. The former are determined by 
the existing linguistic system, the latter were not. The first sound 
language (Lautsprache) must have developed in close connexion with 
gesture language and only gradually have liberated itself from the ges- 
tures. The first sound complexes were produced in response to the 
necessities of the moment. If they were to have a lasting effect that 
would depend on their quality and on many accidental circumstances. 
Primitive man was in a much more difficult situation than the child who 
learns to speak. Neither primitive man nor the child are able to produce 
language sounds at will. They must be learnt and primitive man had 
nobody to teach him. The first sound complexes must therefore have 
been instinctive and they were understood because the groups of indi- 
viduals were in the main organized in the same way. The same sensory 
impressions would produce the same sounds. 

That the problem may be regarded as solved if the origin of language 
can be explained by the factors we meet in the historical development 
of language cannot be accepted. These factors have the existing lan- 
guages as their presupposition. 

Wundt in his great book on language asserts that the problem of the 
origin of language can be solved only by a study of the existing languages 
and their developments on the one hand and of human consciousness 
on the other’®, The development of human consciousness leads of 
necessity to the development of expressions, gestures and language. 
Language is an integral part of thought. It cannot have arisen suddenly 
without preparation ; the limit between a linguistic and a prelinguistic 
stage is not absolute. As an expression language developed out of the 
totality of the expressions which characterize the animal world. Lan- 
guage corresponds to the degree of development arrived at by human 
consciousness, the one cannot be imagined without the other. The 
problem remains, however, how expressions corresponding to the cons- 
ciousness particular to man have become language sounds and gradually 
have got their symbolic character. Language must originally. have 
been closely associated with gesture. The language sound was to begin 
with a sound gesture which was in part demonstrative, in part imitative. 
It results from this that the language sound may to a certain extent 
be connected with the meaning, but this connexion is rather distant. 
Similarly the gesture is only a part of the total mimic and pantomimic 
expressions. Language must therefore originally have been closely 
associated with gesture and only gradually have detached itself from it. 
The sound gesture is no mechanical reflex, but the simplest psychophy- 


19. Die Sprache, vol. II, 1912. 
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sical reaction in the sphere of expressions, an instinctively or univocally 
determined act of will. 

Wundt regards language as a purely psychological phenomenon, and 
his theory could, at its best, only explain how language developed in 
man, but not the cause of thisdevelopment. The theory does not explain 
why man is the only animal which has acquired language. 

Jespersen’s chapter on the origin of language in his book Language. 
Its Nature, Development and Origin ™ is one of the best known attempts 
at an explanation. Jespersen believes that it is possible to approach 
the problem of origin by the study of child language, of primitive lan- 
guages and of the general history of language. He insists on the impor- 
tant part song plays in the life of man and of many animals. Men 
sang out their feelings long before they were able to speak their thoughts. 
These utterances were at first, like the singing of birds and the roaring 
of many animals and the crying and crooning of babies, exclamative, 
not communicative. The problem is how these exclamations became 
communicative. He thinks the association was easy and direct with 
onomatopoietic words and interjections. But this was not the case 
with the great bulk of language. Here the association of sound with 
sense must have been arrived at by devious and circuitous ways. The 
first words must have been as concrete and specialized in meaning as 
possible. They must have been proper names. Suppose, then, that 
“in the spring time, the only pretty sing time ” a lover was in the habit 
of addressing his lass “‘ with a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino”. His 
comrades and rivals would not fail to remark this, and would occasionally 
banter him by imitating and repeating his “‘ hey-and-a-ho-and-a-hey- 
nonino”. And they whould use this as a nickname for him. 

Grace de Laguna says about Jespersen’s theory that it is prescientific. 
His little picture of primitive life is amusingly naive. That proper 
names were the first linguistic elements is not very probable. Child 
language must be used with caution (see below) as the child is in quite 
another situation, surrounded by people who have language, than was 
primitive man. 

Among the fantastic theories which may still be met with are those 
which explain language as originating from myth. Thus E. Béklen 
sees the origin of language in a moon cult #4. Not only is the idea fan- 
tastic, but the author’s knowledge of linguistic facts and methods is very 
deficient. 

An interesting treatise was published in r918 by the Norwegian 
psychiatrist Dr. Paul Winge **. He examined the characters of the 
spontaneous creation of “ languages ” in cases of glossolalia. He says 
the secondary gestures are the only ones which can form the basis of a 
gesture language. They have been learnt whereas the primary gestures 


20. 1922. 
21. Die Entstehung der Sprache im Lichte des Mythos, 1922. 
22. Psykiatriske bemaerkninger om sprogets oprindelse (Psychiatric Remarks 


on the Origin of Language, Academy of Oslo). 
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are cramps spontaneously produced by emotions. The erect posture 
of man had freed his hands so that he was able to develop a gesture 
language which might be accompanied by sounds, which were imitated, 
soon became of the same importance as the silent ones and proved to 
be much more effective than the latter. But even before this took 
place Winge thinks it was possible to exchange thoughts. If this is 
the case, written signs must have developed at the same time, and written 
signs and sound language must have kept pace together. In fact arti- 
culate language got the upper hand when man started to draw signs, 
During this period man had a prelogical mentality —- Dr. Winge believed 
in Lévy-Bruhl’s theory of primitive mentality with its logic different 
from modern logical mentality 7%. The same kind of reasoning as in 
primitive people may be observed in mental patients. He now thinks 
that the association between sounds and ideas, or groups of ideas, took 
place in primitive man in the same way as it does in cases of glossolalia. 
Man probably originally had his rut in spring and continued the mating 
plays he had inherited from his animal stage. These plays must have 
taken the form of a cult during which the partakers got into a state 
of ecstasy with hysterical symptoms which made strong suggestive 
influences possible. In such ceremonies there would be a leader to whom 
some of the tribe would get instinctively attached. Imitating him the 
group would associate certain meanings with the gestures and the sounds 
he emitted and in this way get a rudimentary gesture-sound language. 
In a similar manner affective glossolalia in mental patients produces 
spontaneous utterances, the result of emotional cramps, utterances to 
which the patient does not attach any meaning. They get a meaning 
and become a language only by the intervention of another person, the 
interpreter, and it is through the collaboration of these two (into which 
a smaller or greater group may be drawn) that a language is elaborated. 
Dr. Winge was alive to the difference which exists between the situation 
of the glossolalist, who already has a language, and that of the men 
who created the first system of oral communication, but he thinks 
the comparison is permitted since primitive man must have had 
meaningful gestures before he started to use articulate language. 

Dr. Winge’s views are of importance to the different ways the process 
of attaching meaning to gestures and sounds may be imagined. But 
it leaves many points unanswered. How did man get meaningful 
silent gestures ? And it is difficult to imagine the existence of a cult 
without a real language which makes communication in the human sense 
possible with an interplay of question and reply, a stage to which no 
animal, as far as is known, has arrived. 

Herder and Steinthal had pointed to what the erect posture and the 
control of his breathing attained by man must have meant to the birth 
of language. A special type of theory endeavours to develop this point, 
trying to explain the development of language through organic change 


23. Lévy-Bruhl gave up his theory just before his death, see his Cahiers. 
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inman. B. Naunyn took his point of departure in what he called “‘loqua- 
city”, the babbling which is found both in men and birds and which 
has been rendered possible by their erect posture **. The most important 
organ for this “loquacity ” is the hearing organ developed out of the 
statocyst. The further development is determined by that of the brain. 
Righthandedness, which may have been due to some external influence, 
led to a special expansion of the left half of the brain. In the ensuing 
development of the cerebrum a system connecting the centres of innerva- 
tion for the hands with the centres which determine their activity, 
those of audition, sight, etc., came into existence. The development 
of speech was favoured by the fact that man was already in possession 
of “ loquacity ” with the necessary voice tube (Sprechrohr) and because 
the centres of the innervation for the muscles of the hand are located 
close to those for the voice tube (the tongue, the larynx, etc.), 

Similar points are stressed by Eduard Rossi in an article published 
in 1952 *°, a report on a book which will appear later. He contends 
that as long as only the larynx was used for the breathing and the 
“damming ” of the breath there was no possibility of developing a 
willed and conscious expression. This could only be the case when the 
organs of the mouth took a more developed form. The mouth is the 
oldest prehensile organ, older than the hand. The movements of this 
organ, originally used for grasping and gripping, could be directly 
employed for linguistic purposes. Its movements constitute the basis 
of the consonants. The voice was of paramount importance to the 
humanization of the hominids. The use of the voice, screaming, leads 
to an afflux of blood to the brain which is needed by the erect 
position. 

It is difficult for a non-specialist to judge the details involved in these 
theories. It seems to me, however, that the points raised may be of 
importance to the understanding of how the anatomic basis of speech 
came into existence. It must be borne in mind, though, that we have 
again before us a theory which tends to figure out only the process of 
development and not the cause of it. 

A book, The Miraculous Birth of Language, which is little known 
by linguists, but which excited Bernard Shaw’s enthusiasm, was published 
by Professor R. A. Wilson in 1937 *. His view is metaphysical. He 
assumes that mind is a basic and permanent element in the world, 
self-determining and purposive in its nature, and the directing agency 
in the evolutionary process throughout its history. The life and mind 
of the world rises steadily in ascending series to end in the supra-sensuous 
space-time world of mind. To elaborate this new, supra-sensuous 
world, patterned after the sensuous world of nature, man needed supra- 
sensuous symbols. Man started with his natural sounds which he trans- 


24. Die organischen Wurzeln der Lautsprache des Menschen, Munich, 1925. 


25. Die Entsiehung der Sprache, in Wissenschaft und Weltbild, vol. VIII, Vienna, 
PP. 259 sqq. 
26. Second edition, with a preface by Bernard Shaw, Guild Books, 1941. 
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muted into definite and conventionalized sound-symbols, capable of 
expressing manifestations of space as well as of time. 

Apart from the fundamental idea which evades scientific discussion, 
the same may be said about these views as about the psychological expla- 
nations in general. The author seems to me to attribute to language 
in general the characters of the modern West-European languages. 

Just before the last war J. van Ginneken published an extraordinary 
book : La Reconstruction Typologique des Langues Archaiques de |’ Huma- 
nité®?, He thinks that the vowels did not exist in the earliest form of 
human speech, but that they developed at a later stage from laryngeal 
consonants. Consonants were to begin with clicks of the type known 
from the Hottentot language group. Written language existed before 
speech, and van Ginneken tries to prove this by a study of the history 
of Chinese writing. The signs were originally stereotyped descriptive 
gestures. Only about 4000-3000 B. C. do we find indications that the 
signs were spoken, and van Ginneken believes that oral language did 
not become general before that date. The different language families, 
as they can be determined today, arose later than about 3500 B.C. 
The problem of the monogenesis of language consequently changes its 
character. There can be no question of a monogenesis of oral language. 

The author does not deal directly with the problem of origin though 
his views would be of importance to it if they were accepted completely 
or only in part. It is, however, very difficult to discuss them, for obvious 
reasons, and they have, as far as I know, received no support in spite 
of the fact their author was a prominent linguist. That man could 
have developed his industries and art to the point he had about 4000 B.C. 
without the help of a spoken language seems to me an impossible idea. 

In the years following the last war some new theories have been pro- 
pounded. The Hungarian-Dutch psychologist G. Révész published 
in 1946 a book in which he reviews the previous theories and proposes 
his own explanation *. He operates with what he calls the “ theory 
of contact”. By contact in the more narrow sense he understands the 
necessity of a mere approach without understanding, by contact in a 
wider sense the necessity of all sorts of associations which include the 
different forms of communication implying understanding. He dis- 
tinguishes between the cry (Zuruf), which is instinctive and inarticulate 
with the purpose of getting a desire fulfilled, and the call (Anru/), also 
instinctive and inarticulate but aiming at a definite person in order to 
give him a sign without words — the call is determined by individual 
experience whereas the cry is purely instinctive. From the contact 
sound the necessary predecessor of communication, comes the cry, the 
oldest form of communication, and from the latter again the call, the 
predecessor of language which begins with the articulate word. Music 
is not the predecessor of language, but came into being thanks to language. 


27. Amsterdam, 1939. 
28. Ursprung und Vorgeschichte der Sprache, also translated into French with 


the title : Origine et Préhistoire du langage. 
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The author does not pretend that the historical sequence of events 
must have been this ; his sketch of the process must be understood in 
a systematic sense. Language cannot, he continues, have arisen only 
out of an inner necessity ; if it had we would not be able to understand 
why no animal has created a real language. Special impulses and special 
constructive forces must have been at work. In order to explain this 
he has recourse to the creativeness of man (die schépferische Téatigkeit 
des Menschen). 

This theory too is psychological and cannot serve as a causal expla- 
nation. It also contains metaphysical elements. 

In 1949 the Icelandic professor Alexander Jéhannesson published a 
small book with the title Origin of Language *®. According to him lan- 
guage has three main sources : (I) spontaneous sounds of emotion such 
as sneezing, coughing, sounds of joy, sorrow, anger, etc. ; (2) imitations 
of the sounds of nature, e. g. songs of birds, the whistling of the wind, 
the roaring of the sea, etc. ; (3) sounds produced by the organs of speech 
as imitations of movements of the hands. On this last point he rejoins 
Sir Richard Paget’s theory of the interdependence of gestures and sounds 
produced by the speech organs ®. Sir Richard thinks that primitive 
man originally had to express himself pantomimically and would uncons- 
ciously develop a mouth gesture code in sympathy with his standardized 
bodily pantomime. In this manner the gestures could be recognized 
by the ear and body gestures could be omitted. Jéhannesson then 
tries to prove the existence of a number of roots in Indo-European and 
in Hebrew formed according to the gesture theory. 

In the same year Dr. Alan H. Kelso de Montigny published a short 
article : “ How did Language Originate **”. Language started from 
animal cries and onomatopoeia, he thinks, which gave rise to some pri- 
mitive roots, the onomatopoeitic formations having been more fertile 
than the cries. The vocabulary of the first men increased by the diffe- 
rentiation of the meaning of synonyms which the different social groups 
got through their contacts in the same manner as French and English 
words have been differentiated in English (e. g. earnest : serious, sheep : 
mutton) **, He then posits some primitive roots which may have diffe- 
rentiated in this way. 

In an interesting article which appeared in the second number of this 
Journal Sir Richard Paget gives a summary of his views and tries to 
determine when language, a system of significant gestures of the speech 


29. Reykjavik. 

30. Human Speech, 1930. 

31. Havana. 

_32. Such coingmente are well known not only from English, but also in Scan- 
dinavian, especially through the contact between the Scandinavian languages 
and French and German or between Danish and Norwegian, and the principles 
of such changes have been studied, as have also the results of similar relations 
between French and Latin or Russian and Church Slavonic. The principle is 
therefore not so new as the author thinks. But he is, as far as I know, the first 
who has used it to explain the growth of the first vocabulary of mankind. 
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organs, may be supposed to have arisen. ** He points to the importance 
of the character of the pantomimic sign language used by the uneducated 
born-deaf for the understanding of the forerunner of articulate language. 
The uneducated born-deaf, he says, are able to appreciate only events, 
and the event only as a whole in which they include themselves. They 
express the event to their fellows by pantomiming it as a whole, being 
unable to break it up into component parts. He thinks that Lower 
Paleolithic man had not arrived farther than to a similar stage of deve- 
lopment, and sees a confirmation of this view in the very long duration 
of the earliest paleoiithic periods. According to Zeuner * the Acheulian 
lasted some 300,000 years, the Levalloisian about 180,000. Real 
language, he thinks, dates from the Upper Paleolithic period. Directed 
thought was discovered, say 10 to 20 or 30,000 years ago. 

A somewhat similar point of view is found in a pamphlet from 1951, 
an inaugural lecture, by Professor R. J. Pumphrey®*. He deals with 
the symbolic character of language as compared to the means of com- 
munication of animals, and shows, referring to modern experimental 
research on speech, how completely “the emotive envelope ” may be 
detached from the “intelligence core”. He does not endeavour to 
present a causal explanation of the origin of language, but argues against 
the opinion that makers of implements need real intelligence. Some 
animals make highly fabricated implements, as for example, the garden- 
spider or the chaffinch, and in Professor Pumphrey’s opinion the hand- 
axe and the flake cuitures of the Lower Paleolithic show an extraordinary 
conservatism of type and an improvement in the technique of manu- 
facture so gradual as to make the intervention of what we should call 
“reason ” unlikely in the extreme. But in the Upper Paleolithic period 
the Cromagnon type of man appears and interbreeds with the Neander- 
thaler. Now implements are replaced by real tools and works of art 
are encountered. Only now can human speech be supposed to have 
come into existence. 

These theories seem to me to lie open to serious objection. In the 
first place, communication by “ wholes ” cannot necessarily be denied 
the character of language. In principle the polysynthethic type of 
language is not so far removed from what has been termed “ holo- 
phrastic” communication. The static character of the hand-axe (or 
core) and flake industries must not be overdone. The implements of 
these industries can hardly be compared with the devices used by certain 
animals. We must also remember that Lower Paleolithic man must 
have had implements or tools of perishable material unknown to us. 
The theory that man did not develop real language until the Upper 
Paleolithic period would imply that Homo sapiens interbred with a kind 
of higher ape. The rhythm of cultural development in general, language 
included, differs very much at different moments and in different locali- 


| 7 of World History, I, 2, octobre 1953, 99 
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ties. Change and rapid development are usually dependent upon 
external stimuli. At a time when man, hunter and food-gatherer, lived 
in very small isolated groups it is quite natural that cultural development 
remained very slow. 

Johannesson, Sir Richard and de Montigny operate with “ roots ” 
which they find in all languages, roots determined, as they think, by the 
principles of sound imitation. There are elements in all languages 
which are imitative, if only in potentia, as I noted above. Grammont 
and Jespersen have studied the principles of such sound imitation. 
There is here not only a question of the imitations of sounds. Qualities 
may be depicted by light or dark vowels, the quality of smallness, for 
example, by the vowel 7, and greatness by a dark vowel, e. g. little, 
Norwegian liten, French petit, Italian piccolo, etc., and Norwegian stor, 
German gross, French gros (but English big, Georgian didi “ great ”). 
That there exist certain relations between gestures and language sounds 
seems certain, and many linguists agreed with Sir Richard on this point 
at the Congress of Geneva *. But the problem of determining “ roots ” 
meets with a special difficulty and cannot be solved just by comparing 
the vocabularies of the existing languages. The reason is the following : 
in an important treatise Roman Jakobson has shown that children 
acquire the phonemic system of a language according to a certain 
sequence ; labials come before dentals, dentals before gutturals, for 
example *’. The child at first goes through a babbling period during 
which it may produce a great number of sounds without attaching any 
meaning to them. When it discovers that sounds may have a symbolic 
value its stock of sounds is greatly reduced and it learns the phonemes 
according to the sequence mentioned. Inversely, aphasics lose their 
phonemes in the opposite order. Now some languages have a compa- 
ratively small set of phonemes. If they lack a certain set of phonemes, 
they also lack those sets which the child learns later than the former and 
which the aphasic loses earlier. A detailed and critical examination 
of the phonemic systems of the languages of the world will be necessary 
before a determination of “ primitive roots” may be attempted — if 
we shall ever be able to determine such elements with any degree of 
probability. 

Grace de Laguna’s approach to the problem of origin is perhaps the 
most interesting one *. She insists upon the modern conception of 
language as “the general medium through which human cooperation 
is brought about ”. The animal cry is not only emotional in nature, 
it also serves to stimulate and control the behaviour of individuals to 
one another, as is evident from the study of animal behaviour. In 
pigeons, for example, usually two factors cooperate to produce a specific 
call, a predetermining physiological state and an adequate external 
stimulus. But some stimuli are relatively independent of specific phy- 


36. Actes du Deuxiéme Congrés International de Linguistes, p. 175. 
37- Kindersprache, Aphasie und allgemeine Lautgesetze, Uppsala, 1941. 
38. Speech. Its Function and Dev , New Haven, 1927. 
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siological states. The cry is a stimulus and has a social function. The 
problem now is how to compare the type of social control effected by 
the cry of an animal and that effected by speech and to distinguish 
between them. Speech performs the same function as the animal cry, 
but it is different from it in that it is not merely an element in a larger 
response. It is in principle independent of the emotional state of the 
speaker, that is in the higher forms of speech. Speech is a complex 
response, capable of discriminating the objective elements making up 
the situation. In language we find distinctions between declaration, 
command and question. A warning in language is a declaration and 
not a cry, just because, while like the cry it directs attention to the objec- 
tive situation which evokes it, it does not tend to elicit any single type 
of response, though it serves to call out some sort of responsive behaviour. 
We may imagine the declaration as having arisen from a differentiation 
and specialization of the proclamatory aspect of the animal cry, and 
the command as a similar development of the imperative aspect of the 
cry. This is the problem, and not how the expression of inner ideas 
has developed from the expression of feelings. Grace de Laguna sees 
the decisive element in the development of speech in the descent from 
the trees of the hominids. Becoming a ground-dwelling animal pre- 
man’s leg, arm and foot were specialized. His leg became longer than 
his arm, he acquired erect posture and a forward-looking head. It is 
in the epoch-making change from arboreal to terrestrial life that we must 
look for the conditions which determined the appearance of the dis- 
tinctive human group with its two characteristic features, language 
and the tool. Language is correlative to the tool. The transition from 
the cry to speech was part of a much larger development in which the 
simpier, instinctive responses of the animal, being no longer adequate, 
were gradually broken down and replaced by a more complicated system 
of responses to complex situations having only indirect value to the indi- 
vidual, responses made up of independently variable elements corre- 
lated with independently variable elements of the situations, and which 
acted as a conditional reflex to a complex response appropriate to the 
occasion, or to a definite modification of behaviour already in progress. 
Unlike the slow modifications in organic structure and the gradual 
evolution of the instincts which accompanied man’s earlier changes 
of environment, as from marine to terrestrial life, he had now a nervous 
organization sufficiently complex and flexible to permit him to reassemble 
on a higher level, the elements of simpler and now adequate responses. 
His hands had the possibility of being put to many other uses on the 
ground than in the trees (cf. how chimpanzees are able to learn to use 
knife and fork). In the trees the group was in all probability chiefly 
defensive. For such a simple defensive group life speech was not neces- 
sary. But on the ground conditions were quite different. No single 
expedient was to be found appropriate to all occasions. The primitive 
group of ground-dwelling men was far more than a defensive group. 
Hunting must have played a very important part in the development 
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of cooperation among its members. It is significant that man is by 
instinct not a hunting animal. The female seldom hunts. In order 
to hunt man had to develop a strategy, having no single natural way 
to hunt as wolves or dogs have. Hunting led to the division of labour. 
Hunting, however, was not the only form of cooperation which required 
language. In fact, descending on the ground man had to change 
his life completely in a manner which needed constant cooperation in 
providing shelter, in protecting the young, etc. 


Ill. GENERAL COMMENT AND CONCLUSION 


In dealing with the problem of the origin of language, as in linguistics 
in general, it is necessary to distinguish between language and speech 
(in French langue and parole). Language is a social pattern characte- 
ristic of a social group, speech is the use the individual members of this 
group make of this pattern. A language is a system, a structure con- 
sisting of a limited number of phonemes with certain specific rules which 
determine their combination, of a grammar and a vocabulary. Changes 
in this system do not proceed from the system itself, but from exterior 
social causes, though special traits in the system may favour changes. 
If the system itself were the cause of its changes, we would not understand 
the very different rhythm in linguistic changes, how, for example, 
assymmetry may in some cases be done away with rapidly, in other 
cases last fora longtime. Changes in the meaning of words, for example, 
may be due to changes in material culture or to changes in the social 
system of the group speaking the language in question. The change 
starts from one individual or a small group of individuals, and the 
process of change is of a psychological nature, but in order to extend 
itself in the group and become general it must be provoked by social 
factors. If the social factor is not present the deviation from the rules 
is an error which the other members of the group react against and often 
ridiculize. 

The problem is now : how could this social pattern appear in a group 
of hominids, or in groups of hominids, who until then had only had 
what Révész calls cries and calls? The cause cannot, as Durkheim has 
shown so well, be sought in individual psychology. If it could, it would 
be impossible to understand why man is the only animal which has 
been able to develop language. Almost all the theories which have 
been propounded about the problem of origin are psychological or 
metaphysical, or both. This type of explanation can at its best, as 
has been pointed out already, only make probable how the development 
took place, not why. As far as the development process is concerned, 
some of the theories such as Révész’, may be plausible. 

Different from the psychological explanations is the theory of an 
organic mutation which introduced the capacity for culture into the 
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hominids. That is Kroeber’s view®. He stresses the very slight 
organic differences which distinguish man from the ape. The muta- 
tion “may have been no more than the change in one chromosome, 
perhaps no more than in a few genes”. “ The first individual organism 
in which this took place may have been still overwhelmingly like its 
parents, but may have manifested “a new inclination to communicate, 
to learn and to teach, to generalize from the endless chain of his discrete 
feelings, actions, and experiences ”. Kroeber does not pretend, of course, 
that this theory can in any way be proved by evidence, but he thinks 
it difficult, in view of our knowledge of heredity and culture, to conceive 
that it did not happen. 

However this may be, it cannot be a complete explanation. If it 
were, how could one explain why in the course of history so many 
social groups and cultures have remained stagnant ? 

The only explanation which takes the social character of language 
into account is Grace de Laguna’s. It is true that Dr. Winge’s theory 
differs from the usual psychological or metaphysical explanations, but 
even if a cult, or rather a ritual, could be imagined before the rise of 
language, he would have to explain the genesis of this cult ®. Grace 
de Laguna’s theory supposes an event belonging to the same category 
of facts as those which cause changes in societies and languages today. 
She thinks that the destruction of the forests by the increasing cold 
and the drought forced the ancestors of man down to the ground “. 

It is obvious that it is impossible to prove by evidence any theory 
of the origin of language. What we can do is to set and delimit the pro- 
blem and conceive, in the light of our present knowledge of the nature 
and history of man, how it happened that he acquired the system of 
communication which together with the tool has rendered the develop- 
ment of his culture possible. 


39. Anthropology, 1948, p. 71. 
40. Cf. J.-B.-S. HaLtpang, “ Animal Ritual and Human Language ”’, Diogenes, 
IV, pp. 61 sqq. 


41. It may not be necessary to postulate a gradual disappearance of the forests 
in order to explain the descent from the trees by the hominids, cf. James H. McGrE- 


GOR in Boas, General Anthropology, p. 40. 
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PRICES AND WAGES IN EGYPT 
IN THE RAMESSIDE PERIOD 


by 
Jaroslav Cerny *. 


I 


the beginning of the third millennium opens the way to an enquiry 

into the broad lines of the country’s economic and social condi- 
tions and development, it is not until fifteen centuries later, during the 
period of the New Kingdom, that such an enquiry can be pursued in 
any detail. By then the documents bearing on the economy and social 
life of the inhabitants of the Nile valley become numerous enough to 
furnish the requisite facts to build up a picture based on more than 
guesses and conjectures. The latter part of the New Kingdom in par- 
ticular, under the XIXth and XXth Dynasties, whose kings mostly 
bore the name of Ramesses, can now display documents of a size and 
character unparalleled in any other period of Pharaonic times. Until 
a few years ago the backbone of our knowledge of the economic conditions 
of the country was the Great Papyrus Harris in the British Museum }, 
which records the benefactions of Ramesses III to Egyptian gods and 
temples and throws much light on the nature and size of the property 
of religious institutions. To this document has now been added the 
even more extensive Papyrus Wilbour in the Brooklyn Museum, which 
contains a great wealth of information of various kinds, especially as 
regards landed property and taxation *. Around these two all-important 


A LTHOUGH the appearance of written documents in Egypt at about 


* Article commandé par le Prof. Henri FRankrort, Co-Directeur du vol. I. 


1. The best translation and commentary by BREASTED, Ancient Records of Egypt, 
IV (Chicago, 1906), pp. 87-206. An yo contribution is also SCHAEDEL, 
Die Listen des grossen Papyrus Harris (Gliickstadt, 1936). 

2. Complete photographic reproduction with translation and commen 7 
GaRDINER, The Wilbour Papyrus in 3 volumes (Oxford, 1941 and 1948), vol. I 
of indices by FAULKNER (Oxford, 1951). 
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documents are grouped a host of shorter papyri; and when all these 
documents, both long and short, have been well understood and all the 
information which they are capable of yielding extracted from them 
it may be possible to draw a fairly comprehensive picture of the economic 
life of the Ramesside age. About prices and wages, however, they tell 
little. But abundant details of the prices and wages obtained in the 
area of the capital of Thebes can be collected from innumerable ostraca, 
that is pieces of limestone or pottery sherds inscribed like papyri in 
hieratic writing. From this important source, scattered through many 
museums and private collections and still largely unpublished, a selection 
of facts bearing on prices and wages has been compiled and is discussed 
in the following pages as a contribution towards a future economic history 
of ancient Egypt 

Since Spiegelberg’s pioneer chapter on prices‘ very little has been 
published on this topic, and wages and salaries form a subject which 
has not yet been touched at all. 

It seems that as early as the Old Kingdom * metal was used as a means 
of fixing and expressing the prices of commodities and services. Strangely 
enough no information in this respect has come down to us from the 
Middle Kingdom, but in the New Kingdom the evidence is so plentiful 
that there cannot be the slightest doubt on the matter. 

There are some indications of the relative values of metals, though 
these indications are rare. Silver must have been originally unknown 
to the Egyptians, since the language had no special word for it and called 
it simply “ white (ie. metal) ”. Accordingly, when silver was introduced 
into Egypt it was valued higher than gold and in enumerations of metals 
the order “ silver, gold’’ remained traditional throughout Egyptian 
history. As early as the Middle Kingdom, however, the inverse order 
** gold, silver’’ is also found *, showing that by then the price of gold 
was higher than that of silver. This is confirmed by the first document 
in the following list of our evidence bearing on the relative prices of metals. 


3. Some indication of source, either in the text or in a footnote, to substantiate 
each particular statement could hardly be avoided, though the reference will 
often be to a document still unpublished. P. means Papyrus, O. stands for 
Ostracon. The majority of relevant ostraca of the British Museum are published 
in Inscriptions in the Hieratic and Demotic Character from the Collections of the 
British Museum (London, 1868) ; some of those in Berlin in Hieratische Papyrus 
aus den Kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin, vol. III (Leipzig, 1911f. Most of the 
hieratic ostraca of the Cairo museum are contained in three volumes of its Catalogue 

énéval : Nos. 25001-25385 in DarEssy, Ostraca (Cairo, 1901), Nos. 25501-25832 in 
eonen Ostraca hiératiques, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1930-1935). Ostraca from Der el-Medina 
(except those bearing so far only Inventory numbers) can be found in Cerny, 
Catalogue des ostraca hiératiques non littéraires de Deir el Médineh, 5 vols. (= Institut 
frangais d’archéologie orientale au Caire. Documents de fouilles, tomes III-VII), 
Cairo, 1935-1951. P. Turin, P. R., refers to the Turin papyri published by PLeyTE 
and Rossi, Papyrus de Turin (Leiden, 1869-76). 

4. SPIEGELBERG, Rechnungen aus der Zeit Setis I (Strassburg, 1896), pp. 87-93. 

5. CuassinatT, Recueil de travaux relatifs 4 la philologie et a l’archéologie égyp- 
tiennes et assyriennes 39 (1920), 79-88. 

6. The earliest example seems to be the Berlin stela of Ikhernofret (No. 1204), 1. 
12 (SETHE, Aegyptische Lesestiicke, p. 71). 
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a) From one of the examples of the British Museum mathematical 
papyrus’ it appears that at the time of its composition the relative 
values of gold, silver and lead were 12:6:3. The papyrus was written 
under one of the Hyksos kings of the Second Intermediate Period, but 
purports to be a copy of an earlier document composed in the reign 
of Ammenemes III of the XIIth Dynasty. 

b) In the accounts of a Cairo papyrus ° it is stated that a sum of 5 units 
of silver equalled 3 units of gold ; the relative value of gold and silver 
was therefore 5:3. The papyrus is not dated but other documents 
found with it are dated the last year of Tuthmosis III and the first 
of Amenophis II. 

c) Our clearest indication about the relative values of silver and copper 
dates from the XVIIIth Dynasty and can be inferred from the words 
“4 deben of copper makes half a piece of silver” of a Cairo papyrus ®. 
Since a “ piece” is known to have been equivalent to 1/12 deben ™, 
it results that 1/24 deben of silver = 4 deben of copper, or 1 deben 
of silver = 96 deben of copper. 

d) Another papyrus in Cairo™ dated the 16th year of Ramesses II 
states that “‘ 10 deben of beaten copper makes 1 kite of silver’’, in other 
words, the ratio of silver to copper was then 100:1. 

e) Of perhaps approximately the same date is a Vienna papyrus ™ 
in which “26 deben of beaten copper makes 2 1/2 kite.” Since four 
times as much copper is required to compensate for one deben of silver 
(kite being 1/10 deben), the comparative value of silver and copper 
is 104:1. 

f) In the 7th year of Ramesses IX the gang of workmen of the Royal 
Tomb at Thebes received instead of the habitual grain rations a payment 
in metals *, According to the reckoning “rz kite of good gold makes 
5 khar (of corn), 4 kite of silver makes 6 khar... and 20 deben of copper 
makes 5 khar” the relative value of good gold, silver and copper was 
200:60:1. 

g) Gold and silver kept the relation of 2:1 at least as late as the 17th 
year of Ramesses IX, for in a papyrus of that time “ 2 deben and 3 1/2 kite 


7 Pret, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus (Liverpool & London, 1923), Pl. R 
an 105-6. 

8. Formerly P. Boulaq No. XI, now P. Cairo, Cat. No. 58070 ; last edition by 
vane in Mélanges Maspero, I (Cairo, 1934), 185-199. The passage in question 
is in column I, line 5. 

9. Cat. No. 58071, formerly Pap. Boulaq XII; the only transcription and 
translation by SPIEGELBERG in Recueil de travaux relatifs 4 la philologie et a l’archéo- 
et assyriennes, 15 (1893), 142-144. 

below, gio. 
_Ganpiner, of Egyptian Archeology 21 (1935), 140 ff., especially 


“32. No. 3+: v. BERGMANN, Hieratische und hieratisch-demotische Texte (Vienna, 
1886), Pl. Dated “ year 13” of an unnamed king. 

13. P. Turin Cat. 1881, recto, line above shee I II ublished, but the 
passage is quoted by Peet in Studies presented to F. Li. Griffith h (London, 1932), 
p. 125, note 1. 
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of gold makes 4 deben and 7 kite of silver**.” In this case we have 
to do with ordinary gold, not with “good” (i.e. pure) gold as in the 
preceding instance. 

Since the value of silver is referred to throughout the evidence just 
quoted, we can use silver as a common denominator. Putting its value 
at 1 and calculating the value of the other metals in the same proportion 
we obtain the following table : 


fine gold} gold | silver | copper 
a) XIIth Dyn. and/or Hyksos period....| — 2 I — | 1/2 
b) Tuthmosis III-Amenophis II (XVIIIth 
— |1 2/3} I 
d) Ramesses II (XIXth Dyn.).......... I — 
f) Year 7 of Ramesses IX (XXth Dyn.)./3 2/3) — — 
g) Year 17 of Ramesses IX (XXth Dyn.).| — 2 I —_|—- 


From this rough table we seem entitled to assume a considerable 
stability in the relative prices of metals over some seven hundred years. 
The relative value of gold and silver is the same, namely 2:1, at the 
beginning and the end of that period and copper, too, seems to have 
maintained its value in relation to silver at approximately 100:1 over 
a long period (c to e above). The depreciation of gold at the beginning 
of the reign of Amenophis ITI (see above under 8) can be accounted for 
by the influx of large quantities of gold as booty and tribute from 
Palestine and Syria, then recently conquered. The rise in value of copper 
attested in the 17th year of Ramesses IX is less easily explained. But 
the document in which it is recorded comes from Thebes, where large 
scale pillage of rich tombs was taking place at that time, as a consequence 
of which considerable quantities of gold and silver must have been thrown 
into circulation among the population of the capital. 

The three metals, gold, silver and copper, were commonly used in 
business transactions of all kinds, though far less for actual payments 
than as a measure of value. To measure value the weight of one of 
the three metals is used, expressed in deben (= g1 grammes) and its 
tenth, kite, How far back this use of deben and kite goes is not known ; 
the earliest references to deben are found in the Second Intermediate 
Period, the word kite itself is attested only since the XVIIIth Dynasty. 


14. Peet, The Great Tomb-Robberies of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty (Oxford, 


1930), p. 90 and pl. XI. 
15. Beben is the form traditionally used in Egyptological literature and is retained 


here, though the cuneiform transcription of the word shows that it was pronounced 
tiban in the New Kingdom. (Kite is the late form of the word written dt at this 


period. 
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Fixing the price of an object is done by the expression “ object x makes 
y deben of gold (silver, c )”. The indication of the metal is some- 
times omitted, undoubtedly because it was known to the contracting 
parties ; now and then there is some uncertainty whether what is meant 
is the weight of the metal or the actual weight of the object. Sale and 
purchase took the form of barter : the seller fixed the price of the object 
for sale at a number of deben of a metal and received from the buyer 
another object the price of which was fixed by the same weight of a 
metal, or several objects making up the price of the object sold. The 
difference in favour of one party or the other for which no object of 
suitable price could be found, or none desired by the seller, was some- 
times paid in actual metal ; this at least is how we may interpret the 
expression “‘ beaten copper” or “ copper in beaten (state)” which now 
and then occurs in purchase accounts and probably designates copper 
broken in pieces and not in the form of an object. Usually, however, 
the difference (udjat) is carried forward and debited to the party con- 
cerned, pending the next transaction. 

Thus the seller does not as a rule receive the price in metal but “in 
objects of all kind”; but among these there are often metal objects 
such as vessels, knives, razors. 

The following transaction, which took place in the 15th year of 
Ramesses II 1 may serve as an example of what we have just described. 
One day in that year the merchant Ré*ia approached the townswoman 
Erénofre with a little Syrian girl slave and said : “‘ Buy this girl and give 
me a price for her.”’ Erénofre bought the girl, paying for her, according 
to her later deposition in court : 

“1 shroud of Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 5 kite of silver ; 

1 blanket of Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 3 1/3 kite of silver ; 

I djayt-garment of Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 4 kite of silver ; 

3 sdy-garments of fine Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 5 kite of silver; 

I dress of fine Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 5 kite of silver.” 

This was already 22 1/3 kite, that is 2 deben 2 1/3 kite of silver, but it 
was not enough. Erénofre therefore borrowed various objects from 
neighbours and friends : bronze vessels, a pot of honey, 10 mss-shirts 
of fine Upper-Egyptian cloth and 10 deben of broken copper, and with 
these she made up the price, paying in all 4 deben and 1 kite of silver 
“in objects of all kind”. 

In the following transaction 7” the prices are clearly counted in copper : 

“* Year 5, third month of the summer season, day 20. 

Given to Hay by the chief policeman Nebsmen : 1 head of cattle, makes 
120 deben. Given to him (i.e. to Nebsmen) : 2 pots of fat, makes 60 deben ; 
5 mss-shirts of smooth fabric, makes 25 deben ; 1 dress of Upper-Egyptian 
cloth, makes 20 deben ; r hide, makes 15 deben”. The total of these 
objects amounts correctly to 120 deben, the price of the head of cattle. 


16. GARDINER, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 21 (1935), 140-146. 
17. Unpublished O. Turin No. 9753. . 
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From the records of sale and purchase one gathers the impression that 
transactions were carried out quite smoothly in this way, contrary to 
what we who are used to handling coins of guaranteed weight and fixed 
value would be inclined to expect. 


II 


From New Kingdom sources it is possible to compile a list of prices 
of a considerable number of commodities, though many of these are still 
of unknown nature owing to our insufficient knowledge of the Egyptian 
vocabulary. In the following list, therefore, only those have been 
selected where some idea of the meaning of the Egyptian for the commo- 
dity can be conveyed to the modern reader. The prices in this list 
are all in copper — this is either clearly stated in the original or can 
be safely inferred — and the commodities are grouped according to 
their nature 

Foodstuffs : 

barley per khar from 2 deben (O. Berlin 12405; P. Turin, P.-R., 91) 
to 8 deben (P. Turin Cat. 1907/8) ; 

emmer per khar from 1 deben (O. Petrie 14) to 4 deben (P. Turin Cat. 
1907/8 ; O. Cairo Cat. 25588 ; P. Turin, publ. Botti and PEEt, Giornale 
della necropoli di Tebe (Turin, 1928), passim) ? ; 

loaf of bread, 1/5 deben (P. Turin, Cat. 1907/8) ; 

fresh fat, 1 hin, from 1/2 deben (O. Gardiner 172; O. Cerny 1) to 
3/4 deben (O. DM 113) ; 

cream, I hin, 2/3 deben (O. Brit. Mus. 5643) ; 

beer, 1 madjiktu-jar™, 1 deben (O. Berlin 12405) ; 

honey, 1 hin, 5/7 deben (P. Turin, Cat. 1907/8), or 4/5 deben (O. Brit. 
Mus. 5649) ; 

salt, 1 khar, 4 deben (P. Turin, publ. Botti and PEEt, Giornale, 41, 27) ; 

vegetables, 1 bundle (kheresh), mostly 1/2 deben (O. Gardiner 3; 
O. Gardiner 151; O. Cairo Cat. 25606; O. Berlin 10665) ; 


Livestock : 

head of cattle, according to size from 30 (for a “ young’ one, O. Bre- 
asted) or 40 (“ small”, O. DM 113) to 120 (O. Brit. Mus. 5649 ; O. DM 113; 
O. Turin 9753) or even 130 deben (P. Chester-Beatty I, verso D, 4, 
publ. in GARDINER, The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. 1 (London, 1931), 
pl. XXVII) ; 

donkey from 26 deben (O. Turin 6672) to 40 deben (O. Berlin 12405), 


18. O. DM — Ostracon Der el-Medina. For the publication, see above p. 904, 


19. On the fluctuation of the prices of barley and emmer, see my article in 
Archiv Orientdini, V1 (1933), 173-178. 

20. The capacity of madjiktu varied, roughly 50 hin. 
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she-donkey with her foal go (or 100 or 110 deben™) (P. Turin, publ. 
in Studies presented to F. Ll. Griffith, pl. 11) ; 

pig, 5 deben (O. DM 73) and 7 deben (O. Berlin 12405) ; 

goat, from 1 deben (O. Brit. Mus. 5643) to 3 deben (O. Petrie 4 ; O. Aber- 
deen 1317 ; O. DM 73) ; 

pair of birds, 1/4 deben (O. Brit. Mus. 5636) ; 


Wooden objects : 

coffin, from 5 deben (O. Cairo, provisional number 11 ; O. Berlin 12405) 
to 60 deben for a “ large” one (P. Turin, Bott1-PEET, Giornale, 40, 7 ; 
including decoration in painting and sculpture, 95 deben), the most 
frequent price being 20 deben (O. Gardiner 162; O. Gardiner 142 ; 
O. Turin 9781 ; O. Brit. Mus. 5649) ; coffin of tamarisk wood, 80 deben 
(O. Turin 9599) ; 

bed, from 2 1/2 deben (O. Brit. Mus. 5636) to 25 deben (O. Brit. Mus. 
5649; O. Turin 9765; O. Varille 18), the most frequent price being 
15 deben (O. Gardiner 142 ; O. Gardiner 162 ; O. Gardiner 171 ; O. Ber- 
lin 12343; O. Berlin 1268; O. Berlin 12652 ; O. Brit. Mus. 29555; 
O. Petrie 51) ; 

chair (kni), from 2 deben (O. Gardiner 66) to 30 deben (O. Cairo 
Cat. 25800) ; 

armchair (isbt), 30 deben (O. Cairo Cat. 25800) ; 

coffer (*fdt), 2 deben (O. DM 194; O. Gardiner 8; O. Berlin 12343; 
O. Turin 9783) or 3 deben (O. Cairo Cat. 25771) ; 

box (gwt), 10 deben (O. Gardiner 44) and 15 deben (O. Berlin 10665) ; 

pestle, 1/2 deben (O. Cairo Cat. 25362) ; 

hoe, 2 deben (P. Mallet 1,10) 7; 

oar of willow wood, 9 deben (O. Berlin 10626) ; 

handle of an adze, 3 deben (O. Turin 9765) ; 

stick of sycamore wood, 1 deben (O. DM Cat. 73 ; O. Colin Campbell 5) ; 

footstool, 2 1/2 deben (O. Gardiner 158) and 3 deben (O. Gardiner 36) ; 

door, 2 deben (O. DM Cat. 231) and 

tomb door, painted, 3 deben (O. Berlin 12343) ; 


Metal objects : 

bronze washbasin, from 3 deben (O. Petrie 1) to 20 deben (P. Leiden 
352) ; 
copper razor, 1 deben (O. Berlin 10643 ; O. Brit. Mus. 5633 ; O. Varille 
25) ; 
bronze kettle, 20 deben (O. Gardiner 65) and 22 deben (O. Gardiner 44) ; 
knife, 3 deben (O. Brit. Mus. 5633) ; 
strainer, 3 deben (O. Brit. Mus. 5633) ; 
axe (kerdjen), 60 deben (O. Berlin without number) ; 


21. The first of the two items composing the total, 80, is certain, but the second 
is damaged and can be 10, 20 or 30, thus causing uncertainty as to the total. 

22. Published by Maspero in Recueil de travaux relatifs a la philologie et a 
Varchéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes, 1 (1877), 18 and Pl. I. 
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Texiles and leather : 


mss-shirt, 3 deben (O. Cairo Cat. 25585 ; O. Brit. Mus. 29555), or most 
often 5 deben (e.g. O. Cairo 25585; O. Turin 9611; O. Gardiner 66; 
O. Turin 9753 ; O. DM Cat. 223, over twenty cases in all) ; 

apron (shendé), 1 deben (O. Gardiner 172) ; 

pair of sandals, from 1/2 deben (O. Prague H 22) to 2 deben (O. Gar- 
diner 238 ; O. Edgerton 9g ; O. Berlin 10665 ; O. Petrie 14 ; O. Vienna H. 2; 
O. Edgerton 11) ; 

mat (tm:), from 1/2 deben (O. Cairo Cat. 25590; O. Gardiner 3) to 
1 1/2 deben (O. Brit. Mus. 29555) ; 

leathern sack (th3), 3 deben (O. Edgerton 9; O. Gardiner 238) or 
“ small” for 2 deben (O. Edgerton 9 ; O. Cairo Cat. 25590) ; 

goat skin, 2 deben (O. Petrie 48) ; 

leather (ox hide), from 12 deben (O. Gardiner 36) to 20 deben (O. Petrie 
48), 15 deben being the usual price (O. Berlin 1268 ; O. Cairo Cat. 25800 ; 
O. Turin 9753 ; O. Edgerton 9 ; O. DM Cat. 113) ; 

kneading stone, 1 deben (O. Cairo Cat. 25362) ; 

mrht-oil, per 1 hin, 1 deben (O. Brit. Mus. 5649), the usual price being 
1/2 deben (O. Petrie 3 ; O. Cairo Cat. 25590 ; O. DM Cat. 195) ; 

nhh-oil, per 1 hin, from 1 deben (O. Brit. Mus. 29555 ; O. Gardiner 172 ; 
P. Turin, Botti-PEET, Giornale, 41, 26; O. DM Cat. 223; O. Cairo 
Cat. 25590 ; O. DM Cat. 194; O. Cerny 1) to 2 deben (O. Gardiner 33 ; 
P. Turin Cat. 1907/8). 

It is interesting to note that the only fraction of a deben used in the 
expressions of price in weight of copper is 1/2. The only exception to 
this is the Ostracon Brit. Mus. 5636. This document employs a curious 
sign * which from its five occurrences appears to denote 1/4 (of a deben). 
Kite is conspicuously absent from weights of copper and its use is 
restricted to prices expressed in weight of precious metals, gold or silver. 


III 


Just as prices are found expressed in deben and kite, so they are also 
found expressed in a weight the word for which is always written ideo- 
graphically, so that both its reading and the exact meaning are matters 
of considerable uncertainty. It will therefore be referred to as a “ piece ”’, 
following the example of the scholar who was the last to discuss it. * 
Its weight was established long ago™ as equivalent to 1/12 deben; 
but since this was done on the basis of an imperfectly preserved document 
it is worth while to adduce here the evidence which has come to light 


23. Its form is correctly reproduced in Inscriptions in the Hieratic and Demotic 
Character from the Collections of the British Museum, pl. XVI. The sign looks almost 
like ligatured fractions of 1/4 + 1/8 of a khar; the hieratic group for the ordinary 
1/4 is — different. 

24. Peet in Mélanges Maspero, I (Cairo, 1934), pp. 185-199. 

25. GARDINER, Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, 43 (1906), pp. 45-47- 
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since and which puts the weight of the “ piece” beyond any doubt. 

This new evidence is a hieratic papyrus * which bears a date in the 
reign of Ramesses II * and has on its back a list of prices of a number 
of commodities, all expressed by means of the “piece”. The items 
added together total 44 “ pieces”. The summing up in the text reads 
“total : 3 deben and 8 pieces of silver”, which is correct if the weight 
of a “ piece” was 1/12 deben (3 xX 12+ 8= 44). In the next line 
a fresh item of “ ro pieces ” is added to this total, the result being now 
“total : 4 1/2 (deben) ”, again in perfect agreement with the established 
weight of the “ piece” (44 + 10 = 54, that is 4 6/12 = 4 1/2 deben). 

The “ piece” has so far been attested only in documents written in 
hieratic. The earliest among them, Papyrus Cairo Cat. 58070 *, dates 
from the end of the reign of Tuthmosis III or the first years of Ame- 
nophis II, and for a long time no documents mentioning this word were 
known except those which testified to the use of the “ piece” through . 
the rest of the XVIIIth Dynasty down to the year 4 of Amenophis IV ®. 
This limited documentation led to the belief that the use of the “ piece ” 
was restricted to the XVIIIth Dynasty and had been given up in favour 
of deben and kite by the time of the Ramessides ®. 

The material has now been augmented by a further thirty five docu- 
ments, all with one exception on ostraca and most of them from the 
milieu of the royal workmen engaged in carving the tombs in the “ Valley 
of Kings”. It is true that only three among them can be dated with 
some precision, namely O. Der el-Medina 233 of year 1 + x (but less 
than 5), O. Der el-Medina 31 of year 9 and the above mentioned Pap. 
Gardiner 6 of about year 36, all of Ramesses II. Most of the others, 
however, can also on internal evidence (palaeography or mention of 
persons known from elsewhere) be confidently dated in the XIXth 
Dynasty, more particularly in its second half, or even the beginning 
of the XXth Dynasty. The attribution of Ostraca Gardiner 103, Ber- 
lin 1268 and Der el-Medina 214 to the beginning of the XXth Dynasty 
is quite certain, since the workmen Khnummose, Usihé and Telmont, 
whose names occur in these three ostraca, are well attested as having 
lived under Ramesses III *4. The use of the “ piece” is thus assured 
down to almost the middle of the XXth Dynasty. 

More material is required to determine the exact nature of the “ piece ”. 


26. Papyrus Gardiner No. 9, from Thebes, still unpublished. 

27. The recto mentions a “year 36” which — the XVIIIth Dynasty being 
excluded on pelea grounds — suits only Ramesses II. 

28. Also known as ap. Boulaq No. XI. 

29. They were : Pap. Cairo Cat. 58071 (formerly Pap. Boulaq No. 12) and 58086, 
about contemporary with Cat. 58070 ; tablet Moir ce of the year 5 of Ame- 
— II ; Pap. Gurob 1 and 2, both of the year 35 of Ameno: his III ; P. Berlin 
9784 and 9785, of the years 3 and 4 of Amenophis IV respectively. 

30. See e.g. Kexs, Aegypten (Munich, 1933), 103. 

31. For Usihé see Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, 72 (1936), 115. All three 
a for example in an ostracon of the year 24 (which can only be that of 
ublished in ScHIAPARELLI, Relaziont sui lavori della Missione 
Archeologica iana in Egitto, I (Turin, no date), p. 175, fig. 132. 
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A word written in exactly the same way as the “ piece ” occurs several 
times in an XVIIIth Dynasty magical text, where it seems to designate 
the flat “ seal” of a signet ring **. This fact and other considerations 
of too technical a nature to be set forth here suggest that the “ piece ” 
was a flat, round piece of metal 1/12 deben, that is about 7.6 grammes, 
in weight, possibly with an inscription to indicate this weight or the name 
of the issuing authority. If so, the “ piece” was practically a coin. 

In none of the documents in which the “ piece” occurs is there the 
slightest indication that the metal envisaged was copper. In the oldest 
document ** “ pieces” of both gold and silver are mentioned, but in 
all the others the metal whose weight is used for valuation is silver, 
this metal being either expressly named or self-evident, since the price, 
amounting to a few twelfths of a deben, would have been impossibly 
low if the “ piece ” had been of copper. The following list of commodities 
priced in debens of silver or in “ pieces” will make it clear that the “ piece”’ 
must everywhere be 1/12 of a deben of silver. The list is again limited 
to objects the nature of which is known : 


bull, 1/2 deben (P. Berlin 9784, 17 *) or 6 “ pieces ” (O. Prague H 22; 
O. DM 302) or 8 “ pieces” (P. Gurob), the latter two prices equal to 
1/2 and 2/3 of a deben respectively. Compare with this the price 
expressed in copper, above p. 905 ; 

cow, 8 “ pieces” (P. Berlin 9785) ; 

calf, 4 “ pieces” (O. Cairo 25725) ; 

heifer, 1/2 deben (P. Berlin 9785) ; 

she-donkey, 2 1/2 kite of silver (P. Vienna 34) which is the same 
as 3 pieces ms 

goat (“ small”), 1/2 “ piece” (P. Berlin 9784; P. Gurob) ; 

vegetables, 1 “ bundle”, 1/6 “ piece”’ (O. Gardiner 103 ; O. DM 49) 
and 1/3 “ piece ” (P. Gardiner No. 9 ; O. DM 299) ; once also 3/20 “‘ piece” 
(O. DM 50) ; 

coffin (wooden), 1 “ piece” (O. Petrie 42 ; O. DM 49) or 2 “ pieces” 
(O. DM 214) ; 

copy of the “ Book of the Dead ”, 1 deben (O. Gardiner 133) ; 

fresh fat, 1 hin, 1/6 “ piece” (O. Cairo Cat. 25572) ; 

mrht-oil, 1 hin, 1/6 “ piece” (O. Nims; O. Cairo 25572) ; 

nhh-oil, 1 hin, 1/3 “ piece” (O. Gardiner 123), usually 1/6 “‘ piece” 
(O Nash 3; O. Nims; O. Cairo Cat. 25572) ; 

mss-shirt, 1 “ piece” (O. Bruxelles E 311 ; O. Gardiner 103 ; O. Gar- 
diner 123 ; O. Nash 3); 

handle (wooden) of an adze, 1/2 “ piece ” (O. Cairo Cat. 25572) ; 

working day of a female slave, from 1 “ piece” (Moir Bryce tablet) 
to 2 “ pieces” (P. Berlin 9784) ; 


32. Erman, Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter und Kind (Berlin, 1901), pp. 40, 42, 43, 44- 

33. Pap. Cairo Cat. 58071. 

34. P. Berlin 9784, 9785 and P. Gurob were published by GarDINER, Zeitschrift 
fiir Ggyptische Sprache und Aliertumskunde, 43 (1906), 27 ff. 
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bed (woman’s), wooden, 3 “ pieces” (O. Gardiner 9) ; 

male slave (hm), 2 deben of silver (P. Brit. Mus. 10052, 10, 19) ; 

female slave (b:kt), 4 deben of silver (P. Mayer A, 8, 12-13) ; 

little girl slave, 4 deben and 1 kite of silver (see above, p. 907) ; 

pig, 1/2 “ piece” (O. Cairo Cat. 25572) ; 

chair (kni), 3 “ pieces” (O. Gardiner 103) ; 

mat (im;), 1/2 “ piece” (O. Cairo Cat. 25572) ; 

mat and blanket, 1/2 “‘ piece” (O. DM 49; O. Prague H 15) ; 

man’s sandals, one pair, 1/2 “ piece” (O. Gardiner 103 ; O. Nash 3; 
O. Petrie 42; O. Nims) ; 

honey, 1 hin, 1/2 kite of silver (P. Brit. Mus. 10052, 2A, 1-2) ; 1/8 hate 
(Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 21, pl. XIII, 1. 11) ; 

barley, 1 khar, over 2/3 kite of silver (P. Mayer A g, 16-17) * ; 

emmer, I khar, 1/3 “‘ piece” (P. Boulaq 12). 

A certain number of commodities figure both in the list of prices 
expressed in debens of copper and in that of prices in silver. It would 
be tempting to compare these so as to obtain more information about 
the relative values of copper and silver, if there was not the uncertainty 
as to whether the two prices are of the same date and whether the quality 
of the commodity is in both cases the same. The price of a mss-shirt 
alone seems to be constant all through the Ramesside period, namely 
5 deben of cooper, and we can reasonably assume that this was its value 
at the time when the price of 1 “ piece” of silver is attested for it. 
The resulting ratio of the value of silver to copper is 60:1, the same 
as the ratio ascertained above (p. 905) for year 7 of Ramesses IX. At 
that time, however, the “ piece” of silver was probably no longer in 
use, while earlier the ratio has been found to have been 100:I or 104:1. 

The only fraction of a “ piece” actually met with in texts is 1/2, 
but there is sufficient evidence to show that prices lower than 1 “ piece” 
were expressed in fins, 6 of which seem to have been equivalent to 
1 “ piece”. Hin, however, was a measure of capacity **, not of weight, 
so that an expression like “‘ such and such an object costs 2 hin ” must 
mean that it costs as much as 2 hin of some liquid. The liquid implied 
seems to have been fat, mrht-oil or nhh-oil, all three commonly measured 
in hin and costing each 1/6 “ piece” per hin*®’. It is evident that the 
“* piece ” with its subdivision into hin belonged to a system quite different 
from that of deben, which was subdivided into kite on a decimal basis. 

Whether our suggestion that “ pieces” were actual silver objects 
very much resembling coins proves correct or not, the fact remains that 
over a considerable part of the period of the New Kingdom silver was 
the metal more habitually used in assessing values than gold or copper. 
Of these latter the value of gold was too high, and prices of objects bought 


‘os The deal is not concluded at that price. The passage in question runs : 
““T gave some barley, 3 khar, to NN. e gave me 2 kite of silver, but I took 
them (i.e. 3 khar of barley) back from him saying : No!” 

36. Equal to about 0.47 litres, see the table on p. 914. 

37. In O. Cairo Cat. 25572 they all three occur at that price. 
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and sold in everyday life would have amounted to only infinitesimal 
fractions of the deben or the “ piece”, fractions little convenient for 
calculating. Copper was used extensively as a measure of value, but 
despite this it is the word for silver and not that for copper which 
acquired the meaning of “‘ money ”, exactly as in French, where “ argent ” 
designates both silver and money. To the proofs adduced by Peet * 
for the use of the word hd “ silver ” in the sense of “ money ” it is possible 
to add others even more convincing, such as the words “ sum of the 
silver : 8 deben of copper” * where the “ silver” must have a more 
general meaning and cannot refer to the metal silver, since the metal 
totalled is copper. Many records of commercial transactions are headed 
by the words “list of the silver”, though what follows is either an 
enumeration of payments in foodstuffs without any mention of a metal ®, 
or a list of objects with their prices stated in deben of copper and not 
of silver“. This ambiguity in the meaning of the word “silver” 
even led to the use of the expression “ silver as silver” ** where actual 
silver (and not “money”, which might have consisted of a number 
of objects or a weight of copper) was meant. 

The use of the three metals, gold, silver and copper, for measuring 
the value of goods seems perfectly normal to us, since these three metals 
even in modern times serve the same purpose, being the principal metals 
used for coinage. But a hitherto unnoticed way of expressing prices 
in the New Kingdom is by means of a quantity of corn, a khar, or an 
oipe four of which went to one khar according to the following table : 


1 khar = 4 oipe = 160 hin = 76.56 litres, 
I oipe = 40 hin = 19.14 litres, 
I hin = 0.47 litres. 


Here again, when the object priced is a receptable, as in “1 kbs- 
basket, makes 2 oipe”’, there may be some doubt as to whether 2 otpe 
is not the capacity — instead of the price — of the basket *. But faced 
with an example like “ 1 pair of sandals, makes 2 oipe ” we are compelled 
to admit, on the analogy of the expressions of price by means of a 
weight of metal, that this must mean that one pair of sandals was equi- 
valent in price to 2 oipe of corn, for though various commodities were 
measured in khars and oipes, corn was thus measured more often than 
anything else. In the majority of cases, however, we are not told which 
of the two main cereals of ancient Egypt, barley or emmer, was envisaged. 
Still, we have good reason to suppose that the corn in this case was 
barley. Egyptian scribes of the New Kingdom observed fairly conscient- 


38. In Studies presented to F. Ll. Griffith (London, 1932), 124-5. 

39. O. Gardiner 3, verso 3. Similarly O. Petrie 3, verso 2 ; O. Gardiner 162, verso 1. 

40. O. Gardiner 56, 4. 

41. O. Gardiner 136 A, 1; 158, 1; O. Berlin 10665, 1; and often. 

42. O. Cairo Cat. 25543, lines 6 and 1o. 

43. That a kbs-basket could actually have the capacity of 2 oipe is shown by 
O. Der el-Medina 213 : “ z kbs-basket, makes 2 oipe, makes 2 oipe ”, where the first 
“* makes 2 oipe ” must express the capacity or size. 
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iously the age-old custom of distinguishing quantities of barley from 
those of emmer by writing the former in black, the latter in red ink. 
In price indications the numbers of khar are always written in black 
with one exception, O. Der el-Medina 183 ; thus it is only here that we 
must understand the price to be given in khar of emmer. Moreover, 
in a few cases barley is expressly stated as the cereal to be understood “. 

The prices range between 1/4 khar and 6 khar. By far the most usual 
price is 1 khar, but 1/4, 1/2 and 1 1/2 khar are not rare. It is clear that 
only prices of comparatively inexpensive articles were expressed in this 
way, prices above 6 khar were presumably all calculated in metal. 
Strangely enough, prices in corn often occur side by side with prices 
in copper or silver in the same document, though the reason for this 
escapes us ; documents with prices in corn alone are rare ®. 

Among the commodities priced in amounts of corn we can quote : 


(fine) thread, 10 deben, costs 1/2 khar (O. Colin Campbell 5) ; 

four legs of a bed (wooden), 3/4 khar (O. Cairo Cat. 25242) ; 

chair (isb), 3 khar (O. Der el-Medina 260) ; 

vegetables, 1 bundle (hrs), 1/3 khar (O. Der el-Medina 213 ; O. Gar- 
diner 105) ; 

(water) skin, 1/4 khar (O. Cairo Cat. 25572) ; 

goat, 1 3/4 khar (O. Der el-Medina 50) ; 

fresh fat, 1 hin, 1/4 khar (O. Der el-Medina 195) ; 

sieve, 1/4 khar (O. Cairo Cat. 25572 and 25602 ; O. Der el-Medina 213) ; 

leather sack, 1/4 khar (O. Colin Campbell 5 ; O. Der el-Medina 231) ; 

htp-basket, 1/4 khar (O. Brit. Mus. 5643; O. Der el-Medina 231) ; 
basket kbs, from 1/4 khar (O. Der el-Medina 50) to 1/2 khar (O. Varille 
11; O. Der el-Medina 213) ; filled with emmer, 1 khar (O. Petrier) ; 

mat (tm’), 1/4 khar (O. Der el-Medina 183 and 231 ; O. Cairo Cat. 25572; 
O. Colin Campbell 5) ; 

sandals, pair, 1 khar (O. Der el-Medina 183 ; O. Petrie 1) or 1 1/6 khar 
(O. Nash 4) ; man’s or woman’s sandals, pair, 3/4 khar (O. Louvre E 3263) ; 
leather sandals, pair, 1 1/4 khar (O. Cairo Cat. 25572). 

It is significant that among the objects there are none in copper ; 
their price would, of course, have been simply expressed by their own 
weight. 

It should now be possible to establish the relation between the prices 
in barley and those in copper, but it so happens that the prices of barley 
(expressed in copper) known to us only cover the second part of the 
XXth Dynasty when a considerable rise in the price of corn took place “. 
At the beginning and at the end of this rise the price of barley was res- 
pectively 2 2/5 and 2 deben of copper per khar, so that we should probably 


i O. Gardiner 172; Strasburg H. 84; Cairo Cat. 25242 and 25583; Der 


25583 25587. 


at 2 2/5 instead of 2 1/5. 
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be entitled to equate 1 khar = 2 deben of copper to obtain approximate 
copper prices in the preceding list. Since, however, the prices of barley 
and emmer undoubtedly varied even in normal times according to the 
harvest, it is for the moment better to keep the two sets of prices separate 
until our information becomes ampler than it is now. 


IV 


At the 4 of this enquiry into prices in the New Kingdom it would 
be fitting to compare them with the wages and salaries then current. 
Unfortunately here too we are beset with insuperable difficulties. In no 
document do we find the wages and salaries of a field labourer, a priest 
or a government official, which are the three principal classes of the 
population in the New Kingdom. We are in an only slightly better 
position as regards the royal workmen settled at Dér el-Medinah, the 
only group of the population which can be subjected to more than 
a quite inconclusive investigation. We shall have to give some idea 
of their organisation before approaching the question of their salaries. 

They formed a gang for which the same word was used as for the 
crew of a ship (ist). Like a crew they were divided into a “ right side” 
and a “ left side”, each in charge of a foreman, “ great one of the crew”, 
assisted by a “deputy”. The clerical work of each “ side” was done 
by a “ scribe”. The number of ordinary workmen, “‘ men of the crew”, 
varied. They were all paid entirely in kind. Besides the tools and 
materials required in the work at the King’s tomb they received fish 
and vegetables, oil, fats and clothing and were supplied with water, 
wood for fuel, and pottery. Most of these things were delivered to the 
“crew” en bloc and our information as to their distribution to the 
members of the “crew” is very incomplete ; some of them were also 
delivered at intervals too irregular to be easily distinguishable from 
** rewards ”, or bonuses paid to the workmen on the occasion of festivals 
or as a token of the satisfaction of inspecting authorities with the work 
done. 

But the basis of the workmen’s food and wages alike was evidently 
corn. The distribution of this was recorded carefully, and a sufficient 
number of documents have survived to make it possible to follow these 
payments in corn for some two hundred years, from the reign of Sethos I 
down to almost the end of the XXth Dynasty. 

As a rule the payments are made monthly — the Egyptian months 
are all equally of thirty days — though there seems to have been no 
fixed day of the month when the payment was due.‘ The ration 
comprised both emmer and barley, and the scribes usually distinguish 


47. In the XXth —- the date of the distribution of corn was normally 
the 28th day of the (p ing) month, see ZABa, Diatribae Lexa, Il (= Archiv 
Orientdini, vol. 20), pp. 644-5. 
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them by using red and black ink as we have already explained. It is 
interesting to note that the ration of emmer is considerably higher 
than that of barley. Emmer and barley were respectively used for 
making bread and beer, the staple Egyptian diet, which even in prayers 
open the series of petitions. 

To deal with emmer first : the foreman received 5 1/2 khar of emmer 
per month *, while the scribe’s ration was half that quantity, namely 
2 3/4 khar*®; but there are isolated cases where he receives 3, 3 1/4, 
4 or even 5 1/2 khar ®, for reasons which escape us completely. Once *! 
the rations of the foreman and the scribe are 2 1/2 and I 1/4ussar respec- 
tively, but immediately after this they receive the same quantities again, 
thus totaling 5 and 2 1/2 khar; It is to be hoped that a third installment, 
the record of which has not come down to us, put them up to their 
regular shares of 5 1/2 and 2 3/4. 

While the rations of foreman and scribe vary little, those of the ordinary 
workmen show considerable variation not only from one payment to 
another but also in that not all the workmen receive the same quantity 
of emmer on one and the same occasion. 

The highest wage which a simple workman of the “crew” is found 
to have ever reached is 41/2 kharamonth. We have only two examples ® 
of this, in one of which ** seventeen men receive 4 1/2 while seventeen 
others receive only 3 3/4. The regular maximum wage seems to have 
been 4 khar of emmer per month. Of this ration we have so far nine 
examples 55, But it is only in less than half of them, in four examples 
to be precise **, that this is the uniform ration of all the ordinary work- 
men. In all the other cases, while some receive 4 khar of emmer, others 
receive 3 1/2, 3, 2 1/4, 2, 1 1/4, 1 or only 1/2 khar. A maximum ration 
of 3 khar is recorded three times *’, again accompanying still smaller 
payments of 2, 1 3/4, 1 1/2 and 1/4 khar to others. 

There must, of course, have been good reasons for this difference in 
the scale of payments to the ordinary workmen. The possibility cannot 
be entirely ruled out that in isolated instances these lower rates were 
only partial payments, and that the difference up to the maximum ration 
was paid on a later occasion ; or again, the lower payment might have 


48. O. Der el-Medina 177, 179, 272, 329, 374, 375, 376, 37 gt 0. Ashmo- 
lean 2 ; O. Gardiner 184, 257; 6 calr OLE E. 72457 ; O. Cairo t. 25608. 

49. O. Der el-Medina 179, 272, 329, B 375, 376, 377 recto ; O. Ashmolean 2 ; 
O. Gardiner 184; O. Cairo J. E. 7245 

50. O. Der el-Medina 177 (3 ert is (3 1/4 khar); O. Cairo J. E. 72457 
(4 Rhar) ; O. Cairo Cat. 25608 (5 1/2 k 

51. O. Berlin, without number. 

52. The payment of 1 khar to the foreman and 1 1/4 khar to the scribe in 
O. Petrie 25 is undoubtedly an additional instalment of this kind. 

53- O. Der el-Medina 376 and O. Gardiner 184. 

54. O. Der el-Medina 376. 

55. O. Der el-Medina 177, 2 v0] 375, 377; O. Ashmolean Museum 2 ; O. Cairo 
72455, 55, 72457 O. Brit. 50739 and O. Cairo Cat. 25608. 
al rok edina 272 ; O. Cairo Cairo 9. E. 72475 ; O. Brit. Mus. 50739; O. Cairo 
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57. O. Der el-Medina 179, 329; O. Strassburg H. 110 verso. 
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been the belated difference itself, the rest having already been received 
(that is borrowed) by the workman in question. But the persistence 
with which the lower payments occur side by side with the maximum 
ration, whatever this latter may be (4 1/2, 4 or 3 khar), suggests that 
these less well paid workmen belonged to a lower wage category, either 
permanently, when they were bachelors without any family to support, 
or temporarily, when in that particular month their absence from work 
was such as to disqualify them from the maximum pay. Both reasons 
may even have been operative. From lists of the houses in the work- 
men’s village ** which carefully record all their inhabitants we know 
that there were some houses occupied by unmarried workmen while 
the majority of workmen shared their houses with wives, mothers, 
unmarried sisters and children whom they certainly had to feed. From 
other documents again we see that a detailed record of absence from 
work was kept ; also that the absence was frequent and was often caused 
by a variety of reasons other than ill health 5*. That one or other of 
these reasons, or possibly both, are responsible for the lower wage is 
supported by the fact that in practically all cases © it is the majority 
of workmen who receive the maximum quantity of emmer, while the 
lower pay is limited to a smaller number of men. Once * only do the 
majority of fourteen workmen receive 3 khar, while the minority of 
four men receive 3 1/4 each ; the difference of 1/4 was probably a reward 
for some extra work. 

Attached to the “‘ crew ” of workmen were other persons who, though 
usually appearing on the pay-roll, received salaries far below those of 
the workmen : one “ guard” responsible for the safety of the King’s 
tomb under construction, one or two “ porters ” at the gate of the village, 
a “doctor” to attend the ill or injured, and an unspecified number of 
** slave women” whose task may have been to grind corn for the house- 
holds of the workmen’s village. We give below their salaries per month 
compared with the 5 1/2 khar of the foreman, 2 3/4 of the scribe and 4 of 
a simple workmen : 

the “ guard’s” salary is 2 khar in two instances, 2 1/4 and 3 1/2 in 
two other cases, but we are unable to see the reason for these variations ; 

the “ porter” receives 1 khar in seven instances and 1 1/2 khar in one 
case only ; we can therefore safely assume that his regular pay was 
1 khar; 


58. Fragments in the Turin museum, see Botti in Rendiconti R. Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, Classe sc. morali, 31 (Rome, 1923), 391 ff. 

59. See SPIEGELBERG, Arbeiter und Arbeiterbewegung im Pharaonenreich (Strass- 
burg, 1895), pp. 5-6. With the help of fresh documents Spiegelberg’s account 
could now be worked out considerably. 

60. In rare cases the numbers receiving the maximum and lower D pp sm 
are equal ; O. Der el-Medina 177 notes eighteen men at 4 khar each and eighteen 


at 2; in O. Der el-Medina 376 there are seventeen men ct 4 1/2 and seventeen 
at 3 3/4. Only O. Der el-Medina 377 recto records nine men with 4 and eight 
with 3 1/2 khar. 

61. O. Gardiner 257. 
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The same is true of the “ doctor”, who gets 1 khar in three cases and 
3/4 khar in another. He, however, was at the same time a member 
of the “ crew ” ®% so that he is also included among the “ men of the 
crew”. If so, this 1 or 3/4 khar was only remuneration for his medical 
services. 

The wages of the “ slave-women” vary very much. The following 
figures are attested : 1, 1 1/4, I 1/2 (twice), 1 11/16, 1 7/8 (twice), 3 (three 
times) and 6 3/8 (twice). Here, however, we are not told the number 
of beneficiaries and consequently do not know the share of each “ slave- 
woman”. Moreover, they were either single, so that the wage had to 
support one person only, or married, in which case their husbands must 
also have been in receipt of wages. 

So far we have been dealing only with payments in emmer, but the 
workmen also received a ration of barley, this being marked in black 
figures in the pay-rolls. Here the share of the foreman and the scribe 
is 2 khar and 1 khar respectively and very few exceptions occur ®, 
For the simple workmen a ration of 1 1/2 khar can be considered usual, 
since there are four instances of it as against three cases of 1 khar ® 
and only one case each of 1 1/4, 3/4, 1/2 and 1/4* khar. There are 
also three distributions where the ration of 1 1/2 khar for the smaller 
number of workmen occurs together with 1 khar or 1/2 khar for the 
majority ®’. Further variations, where a few men get a considerably 
smaller quantity of barley than the others, must have the same reason 
as similar differences in the payments of emmer. The “ forter ” and the 
“ guard” get 1/2 each, while the “ doctor”’ must content himself with 
only 1/4 khar of barley. 

In the course of the XXth Dynasty the red notation of emmer disap- 
pears. But since the monthly wage of the foreman is now 7 1/2 or 
7 1/8 khar® and that of the scribe 3 3/4 khar or slightly less ®, it is 
clear that 7 1/2 and 3 3/4 khar for the foreman and the scribe respectively 
are simply the old ration of emmer and barley added together, since these 
were found to be 5 1/2 and 2 3/4 khar for emmer and 2 and 1 khar for 
barley. The new figures 7 1/2 and 3 3/4 occur in the Turin Strike Papyrus 
dated the 29th year of Ramesses III , thus making it certain that the 


62. On the “ doctor” see Annales du Service des antiquités d' Egyble 27, 209-210. 

63. 1 1/2 for the foreman twice (O. Der el-Medina 376 and O. Gardiner 184) ; 
~ the 08). 1/2 twice (both cases in O. Munich 307) and 2 khar once (in O. Cairo 

t. 25608). 

64 3. Der el-Medina 376 and 382 ; O. Munich 307. In the first case the foreman 
also receives only 1 1/2 khar instead of 2. 

65. Both cases occur in O. Munich 307, where the scribe receives only 1/2. 

66. Both in O. Strassburg H 110. 

67. 1 1/2 and 1 in O. Der el-Medina 377 verso ; 1 1/2 and 1/2 in O. Der el-Medina 
177 and 374; O. Strassburg H 110. 

68. 7 1/2 khar: O. Der el-Medina 180 verso; O. Gardiner 21 and GARDINER, 
Ramesside Administrative Documents (Oxford, 1948), p. 50, 4, 8 ; 7 1/8 khar: O. Der 
el-Medina Inv. 1301 (twice). 

69. 3 3/4 khar : O. Gardiner 21 and GARDINER, Ramesside Administrative Docu- 
ments, p. 50, 5 and 9; 3 5/8 and 3 9/16 khar : O. Der el-Medina Inv. 1301. 

70. Published by Gardiner in the work quoted in the last two notes. 
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wages of the XXth Dynasty — at least so far as the foreman and the 
scribe are concerned — were at the same level as they had been in the 
XIXth. For a simple workman 4 khar of emmer and 1 1/2 khar of 
barley had appeared to be the regular maximum wage per month, so 
that we should expect to find the total of 5 1/2 khar of corn in the Turin 
Strike Papyrus, which is actually the case”. On one occasion ” the 
workman receives only 4 5/8, but in this instance the rations of the 
foreman and the scribe are proportionately smaller (7 1/8 and 3 5/8 khar). 

Some forty years later, in the 17th year of Ramesses [X, we still 
find no change in the rations of the foreman and the ordinary workman. 
They are still 7 1/2 and 5 1/2 respectively 7°. It is, however, surprising 
to see that the pay of the scribe has now gone up to 6 khar. 

The scribe seems, in fact, to have succeeded in securing higher pay 
as a permanency. Another fifteen years later, in the 8th year of 
Ramesses XI, the “crew” left at Thebes is considerably reduced in 
numbers and the “right” and “left side” are represented on the 
pay-roll only by a foreman and his deputy, a scribe, seven men and a 
“porter”. A “doctor” is attached to the “left side”. They appear 
now to receive in two instalments : foreman 5 khar, scribe the same 
amount, the deputy and four men 3 khar, one man 2 1/2, two others 
1 1/2 each, the porter 1 1/2 khar. All the figures are written in red ink, 
the scribe responsible for the account therefore again observed the old 
custom of distinguishing the quantities of emmer from those of barley 
and the quantities just quoted must refer to emmer ; there was presu- 
mably a separate distribution of the barley ration, the amounts of which 
have not come down to us. 

We can therefore say that the economy of the Ramesside period, 
covering some two hundred years from the accession of Sethos I to the 
end of the reign of Ramesses XI , was remarkably stable in so far as 
it was based on the agricultural resources of the country and is reflected 
in the wages paid in corn to the royal workmen at Thebes. These 
resources were well assured by the numerous and industrious peasant 
class and organised by an efficient body of officials who saw to the main- 
tenance of the irrigation system, the taxation of corn and the redistri- 
bution of corn in the form of salaries and wages. 

The situation was different in the case of minerals and metals, for 

t possessed only stone for building, clay for pottery, and salt. 
Some gold arrived from mines in the eastern desert, but the chief sources 
of supply were Nubia and the Sudan in the south. What Egypt lacked 


71. See GARDINER, /. ¢., p. 50, lines 6 and 10; also O. Gardiner 21 has this 
i. In O. Der el-Medina 180 verso the fraction of the Ahar is lost in a 

una. 

72. Inv. 1301. 8), pl col. I 

73. Botti-Peet, Ii giornale della necropoli di Tebe (Turin, 1928), pl. 44, col. I. 

74. Unpublished P. Turin Cat. 

75. Approximately 1312 to 1085 B. C. using the dates accepted by Vandier in 
DrIoTON-VANDIER, L’Egypte (6d. Clio, Paris, 1952), p. 631. 
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completely was good quality timber, silver and copper. These came 
from the east and it is clear that disturbances in that direction were 
bound to make trade with the east in these materials difficult and some- 
times even impossible. Such a moment came in the reign of Ramesses III 
when Palestine and Syria were overrun by the “ peoples of the sea ”, 
whom Ramesses III drove back from the frontier of Egypt with great 
difficulty. Since it is under Ramesses III that the silver “ pieces ” 
cease to be a measure of value, presumably because silver became too 
scarce, it is tempting to connect this disappearance of silver with the 
_wpheaval in Palestine and Syria from which and through which the 
supplies of silver came. With the reign of Ramesses VI Egyptian 
activities at Sinai, the only place where Egyptians themselves extracted 
copper ore and smelted copper, ceased. The subsequent rise in the price 
of copper may be reflected in the curve of the price of emmer, which 
had shown a steady tendency to rise right down to the reign of 
Ramesses VII but from then onwards until the reign of Ramesses X 
becomes stabilised *? and even shows a marked fall in the later part of 
the XXth Dynasty. About the middle of the reign of the last 
Ramesses (XI) Palestine and Syria seem to be relatively quiet again, 
and the well known journey of Wenamin to Byblos on business is a 
sure indication that the trade with the east had been resumed. 


. “That native copper was ever found and used in Egypt lacks proof”, 
says Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 3rd ed. (London, 1948), 


. 230. 
77. See Cern¥, Archiv Orientdlnt, 6, 176. 
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LES CONQUERANTS TARTARES ET LE BOUDDHISME 


par 
Akira HANEDA *. 


sions perpétuelles, du moins les conquétes fréquentes et chaque 

fois plus étendues des barbares du nord. Tel était, depuis la plus 
haute antiquité, le destin des Chinois, auquel ils ne pouvaient se sous- 
traire, car ils étaient les voisins riches des nomades et semi-nomades 
pauvres de la Haute-Asie. Mais peu nombreux et peu cultivés, les conqué- 
rants ont toujours fini, t6t ou tard, par étre assimilés et absorbés par les 
conquis. Méme ceux qui avaient l’esprit le plus réfractaire ne -pouvaient 
échapper a ce destin. Les mongols genghiskhanides, qui se sont retirés 
dans leur pays natal avec la chute de la dynastie Yuan, forment l’unique 
exception. 

Mais cela ne veut pas dire qu’ils n’aient nullement contribué 4 donner 
des aspects plus ou moins inattendus au cours quelque peu monotone 
de l’histoire de la Chine ; ils ont méme provoqué bien souvent un certain 
essor de la société et de la culture chinoises qui, ayant été précoces, 
auraient par conséquent eu tendance a se pétrifier sans des stimulants 
occasionnels venus du dehors. Nous croyons trouver un de ces exemples 
dans les relations des conquérants tartares et du Bouddhisme. Par 
« conquérants tartares », nous entendons les barbares du nord, tibétains, 
turco-mongols, toungous, qui, 4 partir du Iv® siécle, conquirent la vaste 
plaine du Fleuve Jaune et y fondérent de nombreux états, unifiés plus 
tard (au milieu du v® siécle) sous les T’o-pa Wei ou Wei postérieurs 
— bref, les « Cinq Barbares (Ou-hou) » de Vhistoire chinoise. 

Tout d’abord, il faut remarquer que le désordre inoui occasionné par 
les invasions et les conquétes successives des Tartares fut la cause de 


A vu cours de sa longue histoire, la Chine a subi, sinon des inva- 


* Article commandé par feu le Prof. R. Grousset, Directeur du vol. III. 

Cet article est basé sur des études de savants japonais, principalement 1l’ou- 
vrage du Professeur Zenryuu Tsukamoto : Shina Bukkyd Shi Kenkyii (Hoku 
Gi Hen) — « Etudes sur le Bouddhisme chinois (Partie concernant la dynastie 
des Wei septentrionaux) », Tokyo, Kébun-D6, 1942, in-8°, 682 pp. 
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la propagation accélérée du Bouddhisme en Chine. Le Bouddhisme, 
introduit en Chine aux environs de l’ére chrétienne, ne pouvait y trouver, 
jusqu’au milieu du 11® siécle, que de rares croyants, recrutés parmi 
les nobles. Ce n’est que vers cette époque-la qu’il a commencé a se 
répandre dans le peuple. Pour quelles raisons ? 

En premier lieu, sans aucun doute, l’influence du développement du 
Bouddhisme en Asie centrale, réalisé sous le patronage du grand roi 
Kanishka des Kouchans (144-173, d’aprés le Professeur Ghirshman) ; 
en second lieu, l’inquiétude sociale en Chine, présage de ]’effondrement 
de l’antique empire des Han. La situation ne s’améliora pas, d’ailleurs, 
ni sous les Trois Royaumes combattants, ni sous les Tsin (265-316) trop 
faibles. Puis, ce furent les invasions et les conquétes interminables des 
Tartares. Tout réaliste et optimiste qu'il était, comment le peuple 
chinois pouvait-il trouver un moyen de salut ailleurs que dans la reli- 
gion ? La formation du Taoisme en concurrence avec la propagation 
du Bouddhisme en est la preuve. 

Aprés cette constatation sommaire de leur réle pour ainsi dire passif, 
examinons maintenant le réle actif que les conquérants tartares ont 
joué dans la propagation et le développement du Bouddhisme en Chine. 

Il faut tout d’abord noter que leur réle fut de libérer le peuple de la 
tradition confucianiste. Sous le régime traditionnel, il était défendu 
par la loi aux sujets chinois de se faire moines : « renoncer a la vie de 
famille et se raser la téte » était une offense flagrante contre les préceptes 
de Confucius. Sous le régne des conquérants tartares, qui ne les appré- 
ciaient pas beaucoup, la loi n’existait plus ; le nombre des moines se mit 
a augmenter sensiblement. Les uns se faisaient moines en raison de leur 
foi ardente ; mais les autres, plus nombreux, dans le but d’étre exemptés 
de l’impét. Sous les Heou Tchao (328-352) — dynastie turco-mongole 
au Ch’an-si — c’était déja 14 une question politique importante, non 
seulement du point de vue moral mais aussi du point de vue financier. 
Les savants-fonctionnaires chinois prétendaient rétablir la loi annulée, 
en alléguant : « Bouddha n’est qu’un dieu barbare ». Or, Che Hou (334- 
349), monarque des Heou Tchao, se déclara délibérément adhérent du 
Bouddhisme ; il disait : « Si Bouddha est un dieu barbare, moi qui suis 
aussi un barbare je dois suivre sa doctrine ». Ce qui révéle la mentalité 
des conquérants tartares. 

Les monarques tartares devinrent ainsi patrons du Bouddhisme, ou 
plutét des moines étrangers. Che Lo (319-333), prédécesseur de Che Hou, 
adorait Fo-t’ou-tcheng (fT 348), moine indien ou koutchéen. A titre d’excel- 
lent sorcier et devin, ce moine savait se faire écouter par le ye 
tartare, et comme conseiller d’état, était capable de prévenir sa t 
Che Hou, son adorateur le plus fervent, l’appelait « Grand Trésor d ‘Etat », », 
et le traitait avec le plus haut respect. Rien d’étonnant qu'il ait eu prés 
de dix mille disciples, dont de nombreux moines chinois, tel que Tao- 
ngan, et construit 893 temples un peu partout pendant sa carriére de 
missionnaire qui dura 38 ans. 

Avec l’activité de Tao-ngan (385) et de ses disciples, les relations 
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du Bouddhisme et de 1’Etat se sont intensifiées. Au moment oi le désordre 
était 4 son comble, il eut l’idée de profiter systématiquement de la 
protection des monarques pour propager le Bouddhisme. D’ailleurs les 
monarques, de leur cété, désiraient eux aussi profiter de l’influence du 
Bouddhisme pour consolider leur pouvoir. De 1a la création du pontife 
en 396-7, au royaume des T’o-pa Wei au Chan-si, et vers 405 au royaume 
tibétain des Heou Ts’in (384-417) au Chen-si et au Ho-nan. Jusqu’ici 
la traduction des soutras était un travail privé ; dés lors il devint une 
entreprise d’état. Dans ces conditions, Kumalajiva (f 413), moine ori- 
ginaire de Koutcha qui avait été amené en Chine (383) par les soldats 
de Fou Kien (357-385), monarque des Ts’ien Ts’in (351-94) — dynastie. 
tibétaine au Chen-si et au Ho-nan — put achever en douze ans une tra- 
duction volumineuse (soit en tout 74 sections, ou 384 volumes) des 
soutras — ceuvre qui ne céde le pas qu’a celle de Hiuang-tsang. 

L’antagonisme politique et racial de la Chine du nord et de la Chine 
du sud n’entravait pas tellement les relations entre ces deux régions. 
Le mouvement du Bouddhisme, plus sensible au nord, ne pouvait pas ne 
pas exercer son influence sur celui du sud. Houei-yuan (334-416), repré- 
sentant indiscutable du monde bouddhique du sud et fondateur de la 
secte de la Terre Pure en Chine, était un disciple de Tao-ngan. Tao- 
cheng, un des disciples de Houei-yuan, étudia 4 son tour avec Kumalajiva. 

Sous le régne des T’o-pa Wei (386-535), le développement du Boud- 
dhisme du nord atteignit son apogée. Le fait qu’on ne peut trouver la 
« Description du Bouddhisme et du Taoisme (Che-lao-tche) », nulle part 
ailleurs que dans |’ « Histoire officielle des Wei (Wei-chou) » en est un 
témoignage formel. 

Avant leur arrivée en Chine, les T’o-pa, peuple turco-mongol, « ne 
connaissaient rien du Bouddhisme. Méme s’ils en avaient entendu parler, 
ils n’y croyaient pas encore ». Cependant, 4 peine établis au nord du 
Chan-si, ils commencérent bientét 4 se faire bouddhistes. Leur chef 
T’o-pa Cheu-i-kien (320-376) avait passé, dit-on, dix ans a « étudier le 
Bouddhisme au royaume de Siang (= les Heou Ts’in) ». Les T’o-pa Wei 
étaient les premiers, comme nous venons de l’indiquer, qui aient créé 
le pontife pour surveiller les moines, dés le temps de T’o-pa Kouei 
(386-409), fondateur de la dynastie. Celui-ci promulgua en 398, a 1’occa- 
sion de la construction de la capitale 4 Ta-t’ong, un décret qui faisait 
Véloge des mérites civilisateurs du Bouddhisme et ordonnait la cons- 
truction de temples magnifiques dans la capitale. 

D’autre part, le moine Fa-ho, premier pontife des Wei, prétendait 
que tous les moines devaient rendre un hommage respectueux a T’o-pa 
Kouei, parce que celui-ci était le Bouddha de ce monde ; contraste inté- 
ressant avec l’attitude des moines du sud — qui avaient 4 leur téte 
Houei-yuan — qui refusaient de « saluer les rois ». Fa-ho basait cet 
hommage a T’o-pa Kouei sur ce principe : « Pour la propagation de la 
foi, la protection du monarque est indispensable. On n’adore pas le 
monarque réel, mais Bouddha 4a travers lui ». Développement de l’idée 
de Tao-ngan, qui tend a la déification du monarque. 
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Ainsi, les T’o-pa Wei de la premiére moitié du v® siécle formaient déja 
un empire bouddhique, quand ils étaient en train d’unifier la Chine du 
nord et d’expulser les envahisseurs Jouan-jouan ou Avares, horde mon- 
gole de la Mongolie. Les précheurs (Yi-cheu) chargés de l’instruction 
publique, déployaient en province une activité énergique. A la cour, 
on assistait aux conférences des grands prétres. Le 8 avril, jour de nais- 
sance de (aka, une procession somptueuse suivait une statue de Bouddha 
tout autour de la capitale. 

C’est au milieu d’une telle prospérité que T’o-pa Tao (424-452) décréta 
soudain la proscription du Bouddhisme. Quelles en pouvaient étre les 
raisons ? 

D’abord une raison individuelle ; il n’était pas personnellement trés 
favorable au Bouddhisme, et sous l’influence de Ts’ouei Hao, son ministre 
favori, et de Kou Tch’ien-tseu, moine taoiste et maitre spirituel du 
précédent, il devint fervent adhérent du Taoisme et ennemi du 
Bouddhisme. 

Ensuite, une raison politique ; la prospérité du Bouddhisme, ou plus 
exactement des temples, n’allait pas de pair avec celle de l’Etat. Depuis 
les Heou Ts’in, presque toutes les dynasties s’efforgaient de limiter d’une 
facgon ou d’une autre le nombre des moines et des nonnes, qui constituaient 
un danger fiscal puisqu’ils diminuaient d’autant le nombre des contri- 
buables ; aucun résultat suffisant n’avait été obtenu. Ce qui manquait 
maintenant, c’était un souverain énergique et opposé au Bouddhisme ; 
T’o-pa Tao fut ce souverain. 

T’o-pa Tao unifia la Chine du nord (439) et poursuivit les Avares 
jusqu’au Gobi 4 la téte d’une grande armée (425). Les éléments intellec- 
tuels chinois qui attendaient l'occasion de faire supprimer la croyance 
barbare, purent enfin profiter d’un événement scandaleux découvert 
dans un temple de Tchan-ngan, pour persuader T’o-pa Tao (par I’inter- 
médiaire de Ts’ouei Hao) de décréter la proscription du Bouddhisme 
(446). 

Il s’ensuivit une persécution cruelle des bouddhistes, qui se termina 
avec la mort de T’o-pa Tao. Dés l’avénement de son successeur, T’o-pa 
Siun (452-465), la restauration du Bouddhisme fut rapide. Cependant 
les moines devaient toujours subir la surveillance sévére de I’Etat. 
Or, il arriva que la statue de Bouddha en pierre établie par le pontife 
Tan-yao sur l’ordre de T’o-pa Siun, ressemblait étrangement au 
monarque. Sans aucun doute c’était 1a l’évidente déification du monarque 
par les Bouddhistes. 

Mais a quoi visaient-ils donc ? D’abord, ils pouvaient ainsi compter 
sur la faveur du souverain, flatté d’étre représenté comme dieu. De plus, 
ils étaient en mesure de garantir la sécurité de leur croyance, en créant 
un objet d’adoration indestructible. Et ce fut le début de la construction 
des grottes de Yun-kang, d’un style qui prend sa source aux Indes a 
travers l’Asie centrale, et d’un décor et d’une technique qui trahissent 
non seulement divers éléments étrangers mais aussi la main-d’ceuvre 
étrangére. Ceci est d’ailleurs tout naturel, si l’on se souvient de l’expansion 
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des Wei, dont le Tabgati des Byzantins est un reflet lointain, et des 
relations suivies avec les pays d’Occident. 

Désormais les bouddhistes pouvaient en effet se réjouir de leur sécurité. 
L’économie des temples continuait 4 se développer sous les institutions 
fonciéres établies par Tan-yan, avec la permission de T’o-pa Hong 
(465-471). Et méme Yuan (T’o-pa) Hong-yen (472-499), célébre par sa 
politique de simisation, resta un bouddhiste ardent. Son successeur, 
T’o-pa ou Yuan K’o (499-515) commenga la construction des grottes 
de Long-men, comparables 4 celles de Yun-kang. 

Il est 4 noter que l’idée directrice de la construction de ces deux groupes 
de monuments ne reste plus la méme, en dépit du bref intervalle qui 
les sépare. A Yun-kang, les statues de Bouddha prenaient les figures 
des monarques réels : on adorait Bouddha a travers les monarques. 
A Long-men, les monarques sont représentés, eux aussi, comme ado- 
rateurs : on adore directement Bouddha avec les monarques. Les modi- 
fications qu’on trouve dans la composition des scénes correspondent a 
ce changement. La, la plupart des scénes sont des emprunts a la légende 
de la vie de Cakya (Bouddha du passé). Ici, le culte de Maitreya (Bouddha 
du futur) est dominant. Ce changement remarquable doit étre un reflet 
du développement du Bouddhisme, si l’on peut dire, de la transformation 
du Bouddhisme encore superstitieux représenté par Fo-t’ou-tcheng en 
un Bouddhisme plus rationnel représenté par Kumalajiva, réalisé avec 
le transfert de la capitale des Wei 4 Lo-yang (493). Le Bouddhisme, 
encore sous l’influence étrangére puissante, parvint 4 devenir une reli- 
gion commune aux conquérants et aux conquis. Le nombre des temples 
qui, en 476, était de 6.478, atteint 64 ans plus tard 30.000. 

Les T’o-pa Wei se divisent en deux : Wei d’est (534-550) et Wei d’ouest 
(535-559). Les Wei d’est furent remplacés par les Ts’i du nord (550-557), 
et les Wei d’ouest par les Tcheou du nord (559-581). Sous le régne de 
ces derniers, en 574, la seconde persécution eut lieu, et avec l’annexion 
des Ts’i du nord, elle se répandit dans la Chine du nord entiére. Ce qui 
est trés caractéristique de cette persécution, c’est que cette fois-ci les 
taoistes ne purent pas échapper au méme sort ; on ne distinguait plus le 
Taoisme national du Bouddhisme barbare — symptéme de la fusion 
compléte du Bouddhisme dans la culture chinoise. Ce sont les Souei 
et les Tang qui la réalisérent avec l’unification de la Chine. La floraison 
du Bouddhisme vraiment chinois 4 cété du Taoisme sous les Tang en 
est le résultat heureux. 
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THE PLACE OF CHRISTENDOM IN THE HISTORY OF MANKIND 
by 
Oscar HALECKI *. 


I 


HIRTY years ago, at the International Congress of Historical 
Sciences which met in Brussels, the distinguished French mediae- 
valist Louis Halphen surprised his colleagues by submitting a 
paper not on any problem of Western European history, his usual field 
of study, but on “the place of Asia in world history”. In 1923, 
this was a sound and badly needed reaction against the traditional 
approach of Western historiography which in most of its attempts 
towards a synthesis of the development of mankind, after starting with 
ancient Egypt and the origins of culture in the Near East, limited the 
picture of general history to what really was a history of Europe only, 
with special emphasis on its Western part. 

Great progress has been made since in repairing more particularly 
the frequent neglect of the Asiatic East. In that connection at least 
the name of another prominent French scholar must be mentioned, 
René Grousset, whose recent death, soon after Halphen’s, was an equally 
great loss. His treatment of the history of the Crusades * can serve as 
an instructive example how much a thorough knowledge of the Asiatic 
background contributes to a better understanding even of those problems 
which use to be included in the framework of European history and of 
Europe’s expansion. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that the recent shift of emphasis 


* N. D. L. D. Cet article a été commandé par le Prof. Ralph E. Turner, alors 
Chairman de l’Editorial Committee. 
1. Published under the title « La place de l’Asie dans l'histoire du monde », 


Revue historique, vol. 142 (1923). 
2. R. Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem (3 vol., 


Paris, 1934-36). 
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results not only from the progress of scholarship but also from contem- 
porary political changes. The mere fact that so many Asiatic peoples, 
except those of them who sooner or later came under Russian control, 
are being liberated from European domination, makes it impossible to 
consider any longer the destinies of that part of the world merely as 
chapters of a colonial process. 

That evolution of both history and historiography is by no means 
limited to Asia. The rise of nationalism in the Muslim world, which 
in the East reaches as far as Pakistan and even influences the indepen- 
dence movement in Indonesia, appears at the same time in the large 
parts of Africa which for so many centuries have been a field of Arab 
expansion. North Africa, therefore, has become so close to Western 
Asia, closer perhaps than in the bygone age of the Pharaohs, that the 
recent conception of “ Afrasia ” * is hardly more artificial than that of 
“ Eurafrica ” which is being so frequently introduced into our termino- 
logy, not only by politicians but also by scholars‘. For in Africa, too, 
the colonial period and European supremacy is coming to an end, while 
the past of even the Negro tribes cannot be any longer dismissed as 
“ non-historical ”’. 

As a matter of fact, even speaking of an Eurafrica does not necessarily 
mean that large regions of the black continent are simply an extension 
of Europe. In tne case of Eurasia, the first of these inter-continental 
names which was accepted by many historians, the real implication is 
a different one, leading to an opposite conclusion. Whatever might be 
the answer to the passionately debated question whether Russia, in 
the various phases of her development, was part of Europe or not 5, 
one thing is certain : the Eurasian interpretation of Russian history, 
much more than the Slavophile interpretation, opposes Russia not only 
to the West but to Europe in general and considers her a world in itself, 
a sub-continent equally distinct from both Europe and Asia proper. 
And since the Soviet Union of today comes nearer to the conception of 
an Eurasian Empire than old Russia had ever been even after reaching 
the Pacific three hundred years ago, the present situation influences, 
in this case as in so many others, the study of history. Far from 
enlarging the field of European history, the history of Eurasia, from 
its prehistoric origin * to our time, seems to open an entirely new field 
of study. 


3. The term “ Afrasie” is used by G. DE ReyNnoxp, La formation de l'Europe 
(Fribourg, 1944), vol. I, p. 50. 

4. A seminar on the geographical problems of Eurafrica has been conducted, 
in the academic year 1952-53, at the College of Europe, Bruges, by Professor 
M. Le Lannou. 

5. An important contribution to the study of that controversial problem has 
been made by A. v. Scuettinc, Russland und Europa im russischen Geschichts- 
denken (Bern, 1948) + see also Giinther ST6KL « Die politische Religiositat des 
Mittelalters und die Entstehung des Moskauer Staates », Saeculum, II (1951), 
393-415. 

6. See G. VERNADSKY, Ancient Russia (New Haven, 1944). 
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Such an approach means, therefore, another limitation of the scope, 
and consequently of the importance, of European history, the basic 
question being no longer how much of Russia and of her past ought 
to be included, but rather how much of the area which formerly 
was considered European, should be excluded along with Russia 
herself. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that such a trend towards reducing 
Europe’s historical heritage would become even more dangerous, if the 
superficial and misleading analogies between Russia and America, 
particularly the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., would continue to be accepted 
at their face value and create the impression of a contrast between these 
two “new worlds” on the one hand and old Europe on the other. 
Fortunately, however, already Alexis de Tocqueville 7 who was the first 
to try a provocative comparison of the two rising powers in the West 
and in the East, showed more foresight than most of the politicians 
and scholars of our generation. Fully aware of the intrinsic differences 
between America and Russia, he rightly predicted that in accordance 
with their different historical traditions, each of them would develop 
on different lines. 

These lines proved so completely different indeed that the result 
was a contrast at least as deep, if not deeper, than the contrast between 
Eurasia and Europe. But there arises the problem whether a somewhat 
similar contrast did not develop between Europe and America as soon 
as the latter ceased to be a colonial area and as a truly independent new 
world seemed to turn away from the old. 

As far as the United States were concerned that turning away found 
its most striking expression not only in a longlasting and ever recurring 
isolationism, but especially in the primary concern with the rapidly 
advancing western frontier. But Carlton Hayes® has recalled with 
good reason that when the pioneering adventure had reached its ultimate 
goal, the Pacific, the “ frontier hypothesis” of F. J. Turner’s school 
could not serve any longer as a key to the interpretation of American 
history. There remained, however, the possibility, even after America’s 
turn to world affairs and her repeated interference with European crises, 
to oppose her history to that of Europe and to contrast America’s 
growing power with the decline of all European nations. 

Typical of that new trend is Eric Fischer’s theory of “ the passing of 
the European age ®”’, which in addition to the shift of political power 
describes the gradual transfer of cultural centers to non-European and 
especially to American lands. And it is true that not only in the United 


7: Alexis DE TocQUuEVILLE, De la démocratie en Amérique (Bruxelles, 1835), 
vol. II, pp. 490-491, in his conclusion. 

8. Carlton J. H. Hayes, “The American Frontier — Frontier of What ?”, 
American Historical Review, vol. 51 (1946), 199 ff. 

9. Eric Fiscuer, The Passing of the European Age — a Study of the Transfer 
of — and its Renewal on other Continents, 2nd. ed. (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1948). 
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States but also in Canada and in the Latin American republics there 
are great opportunities in that respect. 

It would, however, be dangerous to sound scholarship if contemporary 
events and future possibilities would lead to a complete reversal of our 
interpretation of the past. If it was wrong to overemphasize the his- 
torical réle of Europe at the expense of all other continents and their 
specific cultures, it would be equally and perhaps even more wrong to 
go the other extreme and to re-write history with a view of discovering 
even in earlier periods a predominance of other parts of the world, 
particularly of Asia. How easy it is to be unduly impressed by transi- 
tory situations, was well evidenced after each of the two World Wars 
of the twentieth century : just like Oswald Spengler’s pessimistic predic- 
tions of the doom of western culture, which were so popular after World 
War I, so the gloomy diagnosis of Europe’s chances which seemed 
justified immediately after World War II has proved exaggerated a 
few years later thanks to the evident rebirth of Western Europe in spite 
of the tensions of the so-called “cold war ”. 

In both cases, much depends, of course, on the very sense in which 
the conventional terms of “ West” and “Europe” are being used. 
And this is even more true, if their whole historical record is to be consi- 
dered and the place to be defined which this part of the world has 
occupied in the whole course of the history of mankind and in the pro- 
gress of culture. 


II 


Before making any suggestions in that respect, a preliminary issue 
must be clarified. When speaking of Europe in the historical sense, 
nobody thinks any longer of a merely geographical entity which would 
have conditioned the cultural development of its inhabitants. To speak 
in terms of continents when trying to interpret history, would be a surren- 
der to geographical determinism which is definitely gone according to 
the geographers themselves #'. Just as they now prefer to study smaller 
regions in order to grasp the concrete relationship between land and 
man, so the historians are looking for units, smaller than continents 
or at least independent of their physical limits, which could serve as 
clearly understandable fields of study and thus as preparatory approaches 
to the tremendous task of a world-wide synthesis. 

In modern historiography, it usually was the nation which was con- 
sidered such a unit, and the desire, or even the necessity, of writing 


10. How exaggerated Spengler’s interpretation at once a to objective 
scholars, is best evidenced in an exhaustive review of his Der Untergang des A bend- 
landes, published by E. Trorettscu, Historische Zeitschrift, vol 120 (1919), 281-291. 

11. M. Le Lannou, La géographie humaine (Paris, 1950). From the historical 
— of view this has been shown already by Lucien FeBvre, La terre et l’évolution 

ine (Paris, 1923). 
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national histories first, will never disappear ?*. There are, however, 
two serious objections to such a method, even if it is well understood 
in advance that the history of mankind is something more and something 
else than the juxtaposition and the sum total of these national histories. 

First of all, inspite of the many excellent studies which have been 
made in recent times on the problem of nationalism in its various aspects, 
nobody has as yet succeeded in giving an uncontroversial and universally 
accepted definition of the nation. There is no general agreement with 
regard to the question when national consciousness made its appearance}, 
and while there is, particularly in Western Europe, a trend towards 
identifying the concepts of nation and state 14, these two terms have 
a different meaning and frequently are even opposed to each other in 
the history of Central and Eastern Europe. And it would be equally 
hard to define the real meaning of the term “ people ” which sometimes 
is substituted to that of nation in order to avoid an anachronistic use 
of the latter. 

Furthermore, the individual nation, or state, or people, is not the only 
community which has its rightful place between the smallest community 
which is the family, and the largest which is mankind. It has been 
pointed out with good reason ! that there are intermediary communities 
between the family and the nation, particularly in those cases where 
the nation is a federation of smaller political units. But there are also 
intermediary communities on a higher level : between the nation and 
mankind, since it is obvious that there are groups of nations which have 
much more in common with one another than with nations which belong 
to other such groups. 

It has been even said by Arnold J. Toynbee ** that only such larger 
communities which he calls civilized societies, and not the individual 
nations, are intelligible fields of study, and therefore he started his 
“study of history ” by establishing a list of these civilized societies, 
whether defunct or still existing. That very list is one more evidence 
how far we are today from the traditional European interpretation 
which used to consider Europe as the center of the world. While admit- 
ting that the movement of discoveries and colonial expansion which 
started in Europe at the turn of the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, 
greatly contributed to closer contacts among the various parts of the 


12. How much the writing of national histories even of small countries, can 
contribute to a better understanding of general history, will always be evidenced 
by H. PIRENNE’s, Histoive de la Belgique, one of the classics of modern historio- 
graphy. This is true also of the histories of the so-called “ new ” nations : see for 
instance, A. BILmMANIs, History of Latvia (Princeton, 1951). 

13. See Hans Koun, The Idea of Nationalism (New York, 1944), and particularly 
Hatvpan Kont, “ The Dawn of Nationalism in Europe”, American Historical 
Review, vol. 52 (1947), 265-280. 

14. See, however, the clear distinction made by J. T. DELos, La Nation (2 vol., 
Montréal, 1944), particularly, vol. 2, p. 8 ff. 

15. J. Prccer, « L’Etat et les communautés intermédiaires », XXI® Congrés 
mondial de Pax Romana, Amsterdam, 1950, vol. 2 (Reims, 1951), pp. 83-88. 

16. ss J. ToynBEE, A Study of History, vol. 1 (4th impression, Oxford, 1948), 
p. 17 ff. 
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world, Toynbee observes 2” that a similar movement towards unification 
could have been launched about the same time by the Central Asiatic 
conqueror Babur who hitherto hardly received any attention in the 
presentation of world history. But what is even more striking, among 
the score of civilized societies which are distinguished by the British 
historian, there is none which he would call European and identify 
with the peoples of the European continent. These peoples are divided, 
in his conception, between two different civilized societies, one of which 
he calls Western including also America, while the other one is limited 
to Orthodox Christianity with Russia as an “ offshoot ” ¥. 

In this general scheme it is, of course, taken into consideration that 
both the Western and the Orthodox society have a common origin, 
being both “ affiliated ” to the same extinct civilized society : the Hel- 
lenic. Nevertheless the impression is given that the two societies which 
originated on European soil are as distinct and different from each other 
as each of them is distinct and different from any other civilized society 
in the world. 

Such an impression seems rather misleading. There are indeed 
important differences between the so-called West and the Orthodox 
East. But, first, there were already such differences within the ancient 
civilized society which preceded them, so that the unity of that society, 
too, has been seriously questioned as well as the name “ Hellenic” 
which is supposed to cover it as a whole #*. On the other hand, what is 
typical of Western civilization, is precisely the variety within its limits, 
its “ polymorphism ” ®° which goes so far that also the different forms 
which developed among the Orthodox Christians might be included. 
And last not least, in spite of these differences, the Western and the 
Orthodox society have much more in common with each other than 
either of them has with any other civilization. 

Most important among these common elements is undoubtedly the 
basic Christian character of both societies. That character is rightly 
stressed in the very name which is given to the Eastern one, notwith- 
standing the fact that in our time its Russian offshoot has moved far 
away from its Christian heritage. But for that very reason the question 
arises why that same Christian element should not be indicated in the 
designation of Western society, especially as the purely relative term 
“Western ”, if used without any qualification, does not say anything 
about the character of that society ™. 


7 Arnold }- TOYNBEE, Civilization on Trial (New York, 1948), p. 65. 
18. Arnold J. ToynBEE, A Study of History, vol. 1, pp. 52-67. Toynbee’s latest 
book, The World and the West (New York, 1953,) had not yet appeared when this 
article was written. 

19. By Professor H. I. Markov in his report on the study of ancient civilization 
in IX® Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, vol. I (Paris, 1950), pp. 332-33- 

20. See W. Werp.&, « Le polymorphisme européen », Les Cahiers de Bruges 
(the review of the College of Europe), July 1952, pp. 75-83. 

21. On this and a few other problems touched in the present article see also 
my i. on The Limits and Divisions of European History (London-New York, 
1950). 
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All that is much more than an academic question of terminology. 
On the contrary, these apparently theoretical considerations lead to 
the crux of the problem regarding the real place of Europe, neither 
overrated nor underestimated, in the history of mankind, and regarding 
at the same time the specific cultural features of that community, 
intermediary between the individual peoples of European origin and 
mankind at large. 

Even the common man who has no particular interest in history, 
seems to be aware, were it even unconsciously, of that vital problem, 
since speaking of European or Western culture, he frequently calls it 
Christian culture without, of course, much thinking about the precise 
meaning of all these terms. It is, therefore, high time for the historians 
who favour the cultural approach to history and want that history 
to be really “ scientific ”, to clarify the vital issues which are involved. 
One of them is the relationship between the Christian religion and the 
culture, or cultures, which have been created by the peoples of predo- 
minantly, if not exclusively, Christian faith **. And at least equally 
important is the question to what an extent that faith and its lasting 
impact on the ways of life of these peoples have enabled them to play 
a part in the destinies of all mankind, which is far from being ended. 
Less important but not without significance for the precision of our 
historical thinking is the definition of the current expression “‘ Christen- 
dom ” as distinct from Christian religion and purely ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. 


Ill 


In one of the recent discussions regarding the concept of Europe, a 
remark of the German poet Novalis has been recalled, who full of roman- 
tic enthusiasm for the Middle Ages simply identified mediaeval Europe 
with Christendom **. Exaggerated as it obviously is, his statement 
contains, however, a certain amount of truth, just because he did not 
speak of the Christian religion as such nor of the Christian Church, 
which could not possibly be identified with any specific period of history 
nor with any individual part of the world. But what is true is indeed 
the fact that in the European Middle Ages which Novalis had in mind, 
Christ’s doctrine and Church, notwithstanding their universal character 
and aspirations, penetrated and dominated a specific civilized society 
more completely and intimately than in any other case *, thus creating 
a well organized community, a Christian Republic or rather Common- 


22. All this is best shown in Christopher Dawson’s excellent books on the 
relations between religion and culture, the latest of which, Understanding Europe, 
just ap in London (1952). 

23. Forst DE BATTAGLia, « Divisions et limites de er européenne », 
Synthéses (1951). See also his remarks in Erasmus (1951), ry he 

24. A new edition (3rd) of Gustav ScHNiiRER’s basic thr umes on Kirche 

und Kultur im Mittelaltey appeared in Paderborn in aah. 
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wealth which as such received the name of Christendom. When and 
how that community originated, how far it expanded and how long it 
lasted, these are the questions which any comprehensive interpretation 
of world history must try to answer. Furthermore, all those historians 
who feel that they have a right or even a duty openly to express judgments 
of value, will try, too, to evaluate the contributions which that community 
has made to human progress, in whatever sense that expression might 
be used. 

Before, however, making an attempt to answer these big questions, 
it must be pointed out that the history of Christendom, thus conceived, 
cannot be separated from the study of the universal problems which 
have been raised by the appearance of Christ and by the preaching of 
His gospel which He wanted to reach all peoples of the globe. Touching 
these problems, we have, of course, to distinguish between the Christian 
and non-Christian approach, a distinction which unavoidably influences 
the whole interpretation even of those milleniums, which preceded the 
Christian era and the earliest beginnings of the constitution of Christen- 
dom. 

For the Christian ** or, to put it quite clearly, for those who believe 
in the divinity of Christ, the mystery of Incarnation is the great turning 
point of all history, dividing its course in two parts whose distinction 
is more important than any other question of periodization. Though 
that unique event influenced immediately and directly only a small 
part of mankind, in the interpretation of the believer the consequences 
of that event are equally decisive for all human beings since Christ died 
for all of them. 

The introduction of the Christian era, which was gradually accepted 
even by many non-Christians, is a more than symbolic evidence of the 
wide realization of the significant place of Christ’s birth in world history. 
It is only natural that Christian philosophers of history, of various 
denominations, to mention only, as a few examples, the Catholic Jacques 
Maritain, the Orthodox Nicolas Berdyaev or the Protestant H. Butter- 
field **, have pointed at the Incarnation as the dividing line which sepa- 
rates the two basic halfs of history. Surprising, on the contrary, is 
that even Christian historiography, while admitting this in theory, 
is hardly applying the consequences in practice. The Christian histo- 
rians, just like any others, are inclined to combine in their presentation 
the first centuries A. D., with those B. C., hesitating only as to the date 
which would close what is usually called ancient history. This may, 


25. See also my article “‘ The Christian Interpretation of History ”, XXJ® Con- 
grés mondial de Pax Romana, vol. 3 (Reims, 1951), pp. 125-34. 

26. About Herbert BuTTERFIELD and the importance of his book on Christianity 
and History (London, 1949), see Mario M. Rosst, « La filosofia della storia in Inghil- 
terra », Nuova Rivista Storica, XXVI (1952), in the second part of this article. 
The first part discusses the ideas of Arnold ToyNBEE. Among the modern historians 
who have pointed out that basic division, are G. SCHNiiRER, Uber Periodisierung 
der Weltgeschichte (Freiburg, 1900) and Jacques PIRENNE, Les grands courants de 
Vhistoive universelle (Neuchatel, 1945), vol. 1, p. 376. 
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however, be explained by the fact that until the beginning if not the end 
of the fourth century A. D., the Christian religion, after spreading for 
a long time rather underground, had not yet conquered the pagan world 
of its earliest field of expansion, so that what is sometimes called the 
Christian antiquities can be considered as merely an introduction to 
the fully Christian era of European history ®’. 

But not only that introduction is subject to the two different inter- 
pretations from the Christian and the non-Christian point of view. 
Considered from the former the whole section of history which lies B. C., 
is an introduction to, and preparation for, the Christian era. And 
even that general introduction to history which is called prehistory, 
is seen in an entirely different light. 

To begin with the latter of these problems — chronologically the first 
— the disagreements begin with the philosophical conceptions of time, 
the different views about evolution, and — most important — the very 
origin of man, including all that concerns his immortal soul. But these 
problems are definitely outside the scope of historical science and 
beyond the competence of the historian and even the pre-historian. 
Both of them, however, in cooperation with the ethnologist ** and the 
sociologist (whatever the definition of the latter might be), will have 
something to say, were it only in the light of the comparative and 
retrospective method, about the highly controversial issues of what 
is frequently called “ ritual, magic and myth ” and what for the believing 
Christian is the universal continuity of religious belief. He will trace 
it back to the original divine revelation, in spite of all the distortions 
of that revelation, and even if he admits, with Henri Bergson ®*, two 
sources of morals and religion, he will follow through all ages of prehistory, 
in all places of the world, among all the earliest peoples and cultures, 
the lines of development which come from the authentic, divine source 
of man’s spiritual life and lead to the development of that life in the 
first fully historical cultures of the Anc‘ent Orient. 

Since the unity of all mankind is one of the basic Christian beliefs, 
the Christian historian must have a serious interest in, and a sympathetic 
respect for, all these cultures, including the remote regions of India 
and China. Yet it is only natural that he will be particularly concerned 
with the destinies of one of the smallest and least powerful peoples, 
the Hebrews, because of his conviction that throughout the whole 
pre-Christian era it was precisely that people which preserved in its 
purest form the heritage of God’s revelation and had a unique part in 
that preparation of Christ’s ways which is for the Christian the main 


27. Nevertheless, in the most recent, truly fundamental compendium of Church 
history, edited by A. Fiicne and V. Martin, Histoire de l’ Eglise my ore les ovigines 
jusqu’a nos jours, two volumes are devoted to the times before Constantine the 
Great and a third one to the fourth century A. D. (Paris, 1945-1946). , 

28. The leading Catholic authority in that field is the founder of the international 
revue Anthropos, Wilhelm ScumipT; see particularly his ten volumes on Der 
Ursprung dey Gottesidee (1912-1952). 

29. H. Bercson, Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion (Paris, 1932). 
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problem of all the milleniums before His coming. For that very reason 
many Christian scholars would speak of a joint Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition ® which was split in two only when the great majority of the 
Jews rejected the New Gospel. 

All this does not mean, of course, that Christian historiography 
should consider the Empires of the Near East only from the point of 
view of their relations to “the chosen people ”, or continue to believe 
in something like a succession of these empires according to the so-called 
vision of Daniel which so strongly influenced early Christian history 
writing“. The full recognition of Israel’s providential réle does not 
mean either that the Christian historian should overlook the part — for 
him equally providential — which ancient Greece and Rome have played 
in preparing not only the conditions for the early expansion of Christia- 
nity but also some basic elements of what was to be Christian philosophy, 
literature, art, and science. Avoiding the extreme re-interpretation 
according to which Hellenic thought, and even religion, would have 
been the real Old Gospel *, the Christian interpretation of pre-Christian 
history must always remember that what was best in Hellenic or rather 
Graecc -Roman culture was to be integrated, much more than the national 
culture of the Hebrews, in the Christian heritage of the future. 

Much more important, however, than any questions of emphasis, 
regarding in particular the réle of the Jews, is indeed the approach to 
Christ himself. Was He God incarnate who this time directly and deci- 
sively interfered with human destinies, or just one more spiritual leader 
of unquestionable virtue, but who only pretended (or believed himself) 
to be a saviour and succeeded in founding one of the so-called “ salva- 
tion cults ” — this is an alternative as to which every serious historian 
must take a definite position. It has been shown objectively that none 
of the other “ saviours ” who appeared towards the same time, can be 
compared with Jesus“. And while all others have been forgotten 
long ago, even today every cultivated mind has to take a personal atti- 
tude with regard to the carpenter from Nazareth, an attitude on which 
one’s whole outlook on the world and its history depends. Hence the 
uniqueness of a problem which had far reaching cultural and social impli- 
cations long before the so-called Middle Ages began. 


gy expression is frequently used by the great Catholic philosopher Jacques 


31. See, for instance, G. ScuNniirER, Kirche und Kultur im Mittelalter, vol. 1, 
Pp. 14-15. 

32. See the series of books in which the prominent Polish philologist Tadeusz 
ZIELINSKI has studied the history of ancient religions, the most provocative of 
them being his Helenizm a Judaizm (2 vols., Warszawa, 1927). 

33. A ToynsEE, A Study of History (Oxford, 1949), vol. 6, PB. 278 (the source 
hristus patiens ” 
PP- 379-539)- 
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IV 


Whether the very name of the mediaeval period of European history 
makes any sense is irrelevant in this connection. Secondary, too, is 
the controversy as to the beginning of that period, a controversy which 
is practically impossible to decide, since, except the coming of Christ, 
there is no decisive turning point which could serve as a boundary bet- 
ween ancient and mediaeval times as far as the Mediterranean region 
isconcerned. More important is the recently stressed issue of the gradual 
passing from the Mediterranean to the European community. But 
what seems definitely established is the “ makin’ ” of European culture 
in the course of the first millenium A. D., a process which was completed 
not later than in the tenth century *. The realization of the importance 
of that century is one of the most valuable results of contemporary 
research in the field of European history. And whatever we may 
think of Europe’s predominance in the cultural development of the 
world, the European age, i.e. the full awareness of a European community, 
started at least about A. D. 1000 if not in the days of Charlemagne. 

The main sources of European culture : the heritage of Mediterranean, 
chiefly Graeco-Roman culture, the réle of Christianity as leading ele- 
ment, and the integration of the “ barbarian ” or rather non-Mediterra- 
nean peoples of the European continent — all these three sources can 
be traced back far into the first millenium of the Christian era, if not 
to its very beginning. The European community which was identical 
with Christendom, as defined above, had of course continuous contacts 
with non-European, mainly Asiatic cultures, and was not completely 
isolated from Asia and Africa, as were the cultures in the Western hemi- 
sphere from the rest of the world *. But it would be hard to prove 
that all three continents of the Eastern hemisphere can be viewed as 
a single stage of cultural developments. And when the European peoples 
looked toward Asia, it was mainly because they were afraid of Asiatic 
invasions and anxious to regain, with the Holy Land of Christianity, 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean, that agelong battle-ground 
between Europe and Asia. 

These and any other areas of contact and conflict between the great 
cultures, particularly between Christendom and Islam, are indeed, as 
all transition areas in space and in time, of special interest for the study 
of world history. But the borrowings from Asiatic cultures which are 
evident in the European Middle Ages, cannot be compared in importance 
with the three basic elements of European culture of which the Christian 


34. See Christopher Dawson’s, ane Europe, published in many editions, 
1932-45. Recently (Historische Zeitschrift, Oct. 1952, p. 314). D. GERHARD expressed 
the opinion that this was not achieved before the eleventh or even the twelfth 
a his arguments do not seem convincing. 

35. This is the conclusion of Halphen’s article quoted above (footnote 1), p. 13. 
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religion is in turn the most important. For the survival of the Graeco- 
Roman heritage was possible only thanks to Christianity and to the 
Church which saved ancient culture from final disintegration and from 
destruction by northern invaders, making these “barbarians”, not 
only Teutons but also Celts and Slavs, another constructive element 
through their conversion to the Christian religion. With the only 
exception of the conversion of the comparatively small group of Baltic 
peoples *, all this was achieved before the end of the tenth century, 
and therefore the following three centuries were already a period of 
flowering of Christian and European culture. Without even trying to 
show that this culture was superior to any other, it can be said without 
exaggeration that it was completely original, different and independent 
from any other. Therefore, the place of Christendom in that period 
of world history seems absolutely secure and makes that Christendom 
a clearly distinct field of study in itself. Apparent analogies with con- 
temporary developments in Asia and even in Africa would rather confuse 
the picture, even if it could be shown that there was in the centuries 
from about 400 to 1300 a synchronistic development of all parts of the 
Eastern hemisphere. 

The question, however, must be raised whether the unity of Christen- 
dom and therefore of mediaeval Europe could be preserved in spite 
of the schism between its two centers : Rome and Byzantium. We 
know today that there was no real, decisive and lasting schism 
before 1054 *, although the impact of Asiatic peoples and cultures 
which in Byzantium was stronger than in any other part of Europe 
except Spain, increased the traditional differences and tensions between 
Latins and Greeks, not only in the religious sphere *. We also know 
that the history of the schism in the centuries which followed the fateful 
date of 1054, was at the same time a history of almost uninterrupted 
efforts toward re-union which seemed to end in success shortly before 
the even more fateful date of 1453 **. And it was precisely the Papacy 
which notwithstanding its conflict with the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople and all the reciprocal suspicions during the various crusades, 


36. Geoffrey BarracLoucu, « Die Einheit Europas im Mittelalter », Die Welt 
als Geschichte, Heft 2 (1951), pp. 97-109, who in this paper (read at a discussion 
of English and German historians at Oxford, in the spring of 1950) questioned 
the whole idea of the unity of Europe in the Middle Ages, as well as the importance 
of the tenth century in the “ making of Europe ”’, and pointed out that the Baltic 
peoples still remained heathens ; but even their conversion started with the missions 
of St. Adalbert, in 997, and St. Bruno, in 1009. 

37. Francis Dvornik, The Photian Schism — History and Legend (Cambridge, 
1948). 


38. About the non-religious factors, including Asiatic influences, which contri- 
buted to the eastern schism, see, for instance, M. Jucir, Le schisme byzantin 
(Paris, 1941), and more recently W. de Vrigs, Der chrisiliche Osten im Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart (Wiirzburg, 1951), pp. 72-78. 

39. The Union of Florence which usually is much underestimated, can be fully 
appreciated in the light of the new publication of all sources by the Papal Oriental 
Institute in Rome : Concilium Florentinum (Rome, 1940, ff.), eight volumes publis- 
hed up to this time. 
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remained until the very catastrophe of 1453 anxious to save also Eastern 
Christendom from Asiatic and Mohammedan conquest “. 

This being so, it is hardly necessary to point out that Western and 
Eastern Christendom, based upon the same elements of culture, were 
inseparable. The rivalry of Rome and Byzantium in the great task 
of converting the Slavs and their non-Slavic neighbors in the eastern 
part of Europe, though it created serious problems for these peoples 
and local rivalries among them, must not obscure the much greater 
significance of the inclusion of all these peoples, one way or another, 
in the mediaeval community of Christendom “. 

That inclusion and fullfledged membership in the Christian common- 
wealth was uncontroversial and complete even in the case of those 
peoples who remained outside the Christian Empire, either Western 
or Eastern *. This is an important point for two different reasons. 
It shows, first, that contrary to the theory of the survival of the universal 
Roman Empire, the Christian Empire never was truly universal, even 
within the limits of mediaeval Christendom : more definitely than the 
Church, the Empire was and remained divided in two rivaling imperial 
powers which both called themselves Roman, but really were German 
and Greek respectively, and neither of them controlled the whole of 
Western or Eastern Christendom. Therefore — and this is the second 
important conclusion — their opposition did not necessarily involve 
any complete division of Christendom in two separate societies, and their 
decline and disintegration was no test nor indication whatever that 
Christendom itself was declining and disintegrating too. It merely 
entered another period of its history. 


The question whether that new period began towards the beginning 
or rather towards the end of the fourteenth century is again of secondary 
importance. In any case, that century started a time of crisis in the 
development of Christendom, a crisis which deeply affected its highest 
authority, the Papacy, and which in the sixteenth century resulted in 
a religious division of even Western Christianity. It may seem, there- 


40. The efforts of the Papacy to defend Eastern Christendom before and after 
1453 are well known. On the interest of Protestantism in the Eastern Church 
see Ernst BENz, Die Osthirche im Lichte der protestantischen Geschichtsschreibung 
von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart (Freiburg-Miinchen, 1952). 

1. Francis Dvornix, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe (London, 1950), 
many other books and articles by the same author. 

42. This is not sufficiently reali by those who emphazise the role of the 
Holy Roman Empire ; see, for instance, the recent article by Gerhart LADNER, 
« Das heilige Reich des mittelalterlichen Westens », Die Welt Geschichte, Heft 3 
1951), Ppp. 143-153, although even German scholars now admit that the Middle 

es cannot be correctly understood without including the history of the Slavs, 
as pointed out in that same review, Heft ba (1952), pp. 69-84, in an article by Herbert 

ttelalter ». 
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fore, that Europe’s expansion and predominance in the world, which 
started about the same time, was accompanied by a decline of Christen- 
dom which in spite of its adaptation to modern conditions greatly 
reduced its place in the history of mankind. 

Such an impression, however, would be misleading. There developped, 
it is true, in Europe a growing trend of secularism which was one of 
the most striking aspects of the Renaissance and reached a climax in 
eighteenth century Enlightenment. But the Renaissance which came 
after the so-called Middle Ages, was to a large extent promoted by the 
Church itself, just like earlier movements of cultural revival which 
some scholars call by the same term of Renaissance **. The contrast 
between mediaeval and Renaissance culture has been greatly overrated. 
There was, on the contrary, throughout both periods an uninterrupted 
continuity of European culture whose so-called modern phase would 
be unthinkable without its antecedents. Furthermore, the secular, 
purely humanistic and even anthropocentric concerns cf the Renaissance 
were soon overshadowed by the interests and even passions of the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation. These new trends, whether 
revolutionary or conservative, were in any case religious as in the 
past, a turn which is best evidenced in the historiography of the 
period “, 

These religious struggles were strongly influenced by power politics, 
particularly in the seventeenth century. But at the same time, until 
the end of that century, politics were influenced in turn by religious 
motives. The most significant of these remained, as in the crusading 
movement of the Middle Ages, the defence of Christendom against 
Islam, against another Asiatic invasion which for four hundred years 
was a permanent threat to so many European peoples that it made them 
realize their community, based on religious grounds, and gave to the 
Papacy an opportunity for exercising time and again its supranational 
leadership *°. 

For obvious reasons, the nations which were most directly affected 
by the problem of the defence of Christendom, were those of the eastern 
part of Europe whose unity with the western part thus became more 
evident than ever before. As far as these peoples escaped Ottoman 
domination, they were able to make at the same time their first great 
contributions to European culture whose reception had been their. main 


43. In an article on the origin of standard late Greek, Martin J. Hiccins even 
— of “ The Renaissance of the First Century ”, Traditio, III (1945), 49-100. 
the other hand, some scholars continue to complain about the confusion in 
the use of the term Renaissance : see U. T. Hotmgs, Jr., “‘ The Idea of a Twelfth 
Century Renaissance”, Speculum, vol. 26 (1951), pp. 643-651. 


44- E. FuETER, Geschichte der neueren Historiographie (3rd ed., 1936, 
Pp. 246 f), .. James W. Tuompson, A History of Historical Writing, (New York, 
1942, vol. 1). 


5. On the survival of the idea of Christendom in that connection, until the 
of the seventeenth century, see Franklin L. Baumer, “ England, the Turk 
and the Common Corps of Christendom ”, American Historical Review, vol. 50 


(1944), 27-48. 
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concern during the earlier period of the history of Christendom. The 
part of Poland whose “ golden age ” coincided with the spread of Renais- 
sance culture towards the north-east “* and with the religious revolutions, 
is typical in that respect. And it is so for another reason also: Poland 
and her immediate eastern neighbours, the Lithuanians and Ruthenians 
who with her formed a federal commonwealth, had to face the Asiatic 
danger not only in its Ottoman but also in its Tartar form. 

That longlasting consequence of the Mongol invasion of the thirteenth 
century became particularly serious for what we may call the borderlands 
of western culture *’, because Moscow, the new Russia created by the 
colonial expansion of the Eastern Slavs, even after her liberation from 
the Tartar yoke remained outside the European community. Thus 
Moscow’s growing power which was Christian indeed, but had broken 
even with Byzantium after the latter’s reunion with Rome, raised the 
problem, unsettled even today, whether it could peacefully coexist with 
the European community, respecting the free development of its smaller 
western neighbours. 

On the other hand, Russia’s expansion throughout northern Asia 
can be considered part of that tremendous colonial movement which 
from the end of the Middle Ages added to the territories of so many 
Western European nations large and rich overseas possessions in all 
continents. In both cases, such a political expansion was at the same 
time a spread of the Christian faith, in its various denominations “. 
To what an extent was it an expansion of Christendom also ? 

A twofold reservation must be made in this respect. First, it is 
unfortunately true that the missionary activities, though inspired by a 
high religious ideal, were only too frequently connected with imperialistic 
conquest which resulted in the destruction of old non-European cultures 
and even in the enslavement or extermination of native populations. 
The European Christian peoples who in so many other cases had been 
victims of outside aggression, thus became in turn aggressors and invaders 
themselves, and even if and when that colonial process contributed 
to material progress, it had hardly anything in common with the original 
conception of Christendom. 

Secondly, whenever the preaching of the Gospel remained faithful 
to its principles and objectives, respecting the native cultures of the 
converts, it gained them for the religion of Christ, without, however, 
integrating them in that cultural community which was European Chris- 
tendom. Such efforts could lead to the development of Christian cul- 


46. In addition to the relevant chapters in the Cambridge History of Poland 
from the Origins to Sobieski (Cambridge, 1950), see the first two volumes (two 
more are to appear) of W. Pociecna, Krdélowa Bona (Poznan, 1949), an exhaustive 
biography of Bona Sforza, the Italian wife of King Sigismund I of Poland, shown 
= the background of Renaissance culture in that country. 

O. Hateck1, Borderlands of Western Civilization : A History of East Central 
(New York, 1952). 

48. See the standard work of Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of the 

Expansion of Christendom (7 vols., New York, 1937-45). 
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tures other than the European, but colonialism in its original forms 
hardly favored that difficult task. 

The colonial period of European history favored something else. 
In those cases where the Christian settlers, coming from Europe, comple- 
tely or almost completely replaced the native populations, possibly 
absorbing what remained of them, something like a New Europe was 
created on non-European soil, in countries which were inhabited and 
organized by men of European race and culture, including of course 
the Christian tradition as primary element of that culture. And when 
these countries ceased to be colonies and reached the status of indepen- 
dent nations, or at least fully self-governing dominions within a common- 
wealth of free peoples, they became indeed rightful members of that 
oldest and most comprehensive commonwealth of Mediterranean and 
European origin which was Christendom. 

But did such a commonwealth, such a “ Christian Republic ” still 
exist, when the first and most important step in that direction was made 
in the American Revolution, at the time of the secular and apparently 
even anti-Christian Enlightenment “ ? The very principles of the 
American Revolution, embodied as they are in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ®, give evidence of the fact that even in that eighteenth 
ceniury with all its appearances of a break with the Christian tradition, 
that tradition was still well alive. A real break with it was attempted 
by the most radical leaders of the French Revolution which so closely 
followed the American and rightly is considered the end of a period of 
European history. While, however, most of the achievements of the 
French Revolution, chiefly in the constitutional and social field, survived 
and reappeared after years of dictatorship and reaction, the anti-religious 
experiment of the extremists — precursors as they were of present day 
totalitarianism *t — failed completely. The blasphemous concept of 
replacing God by Reason proved as abortive as the childish project of 
rejecting even the Christian chronology to start a new era. 

Such ideas which, along with Jacobin terror, merely discredited the 
Great Revolution, were distortions of the Enlightenment’s real contribu- 
tions to science, literature and art. France herself, who was leading 
in that intellectual movement, was too profoundly penetrated by the 
tradition of Christendom to follow a few individual minds who wanted 
to reject that heritage. What started for France and for Europe, inclu- 
ding its overseas extensions, was not a new era, but only a transition 
period from the age of Europe’s predominance to another age in which 


49. After showing the intimate relations between Church and culture in the 
Middle Ages (see above, footnote 31), Gustav ScHNURER published his Katholische 
Kirche und Kultur in der Barockzeit (Paderborn, 1937), and Katholische Kirche 
und Kultur im 18. Jahrhundert (Paderborn, 1941). 

o. See the numerous contributions of Moorhouse X. MiLLarR, most of them 
published in Thought, the quarterly review of Fordham University. 

51. Geoffrey Bruun, “ The Heritage of Jacobinism”, in Fordham University 
Studies, Burke Society Series, no. 2 (1946), pp. 25-35- 
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Europe’s power would be reduced but Christendom could nevertheless 
continue to play its part in universal history. 


VI 


Studying the transition period of the nineteenth century, the historian 
could easily have a first glance impression that it was leading to an 
even greater predominance of Europe as a concert of big powers and at 
the same time to the complete disappearance of Christendom as a spiritual 
community. 

The Russian Empire with all its might seemed to be definitely gained 
for Europe and its culture, occupying a dominating position on the 
continent from the beginning of the century. From its middle, the 
Ottoman Empire was a member of the European Concert, and only 
a little later Japan was opened to European influence. At the threshold 
of the following century, both of them seemed to be on their way to 
“‘ Westernization ”’, the latter being recognized as one of the great powers 
along with the United States of America, that amazingly successful 
offshoot of Europe and its culture. 

That culture seemed at its height thanks to what seemed to be an 
unlimited progress of scientific discoveries the results of which were 
rapidly spreading over the whole world, thus contributing to a universal 
Europeization. However, that Europeization remained limited to the 
external, material side of life, to the field in which Europe’s progress 
was unquestionable, that is to technology in the largest sense of the 
word. The non-Europeans, threatened by European supremacy, were 
quick to discover, first, that the technical means and ways which Europe 
was teaching them so rapidly, could be used against the white man, 
and secondly, that in the spiritual field the secularized and materialized 
European culture was by no means superior to their own. Even the 
new ideologies which nineteenth century Europe produced *, proved 
easy to be used against European predominance. This was soon realized 
in many parts of the world as far as nationalism in its radical modern 
form was concerned. And it was easy to foresee that the equally 
dynamic Marxist ideology, if backed by sufficient material power, could 
turn into the most dangerous weapon in the revolt against the genuine 
European tradition, humanistic and Christian. 

The Europeans themselves were hardly aware to what an extent that 
twofold heritage, the very essence of Christendom in which so many 
of them ceased to be interested, was threatened from within. The 
onesided development of European culture in the field of science and 
technology was not paralleled by a similar progress in other fields, and 
the so-called industrial revolution which modified the whole European 
way of life, created new social and economic problems which frequently 


52. Feliks Gross (ed.), European Ideologies (New York, 1948). 
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made even non-Marxists believe that the socio-economic side of life 
was, after all the only one which really mattered. Among the conflicting 
philosophical systems which influenced in that period the European 
mind, atheistic materialism had an appeal which was backed by revolu- 
tionary scientific hypotheses, readily accepted as unquestionable truth. 

But all these only too well known features were only one aspect, 
greatly overrated in the usual presentation, of nineteenth century 
Europe and its heritage. It is significant that even in political history 
the world-wide activities of Europe’s great powers and their growing 
rivalry have a counterpart in the renaissance of so many submerged 
nationalities, which was not only cultural but also political — a clear 
evidence of the unconquerable force of the spirit. In the purely 
spiritual field, there was at least one great movement which particularly 
among the peoples whose freedom had been sacrificed to the balance of 
power, revived the traditions of the past, including those of mediaeval 
Christendom : that was romanticism. It seemed outmoded in the second 
half of the century, but it was then, and particularly amidst the spiritual 
crisis at the century’s end, that an entirely unexpected phenomenon 
gave to these traditions a modern form : the Papacy, just after losing 
the rest of its political power, reappeared as a moral authority greater 
than ever before and recognized as such even by those Christians who 
remained outside the Catholic Church ™. 

In a Rome lost to the Papacy, the Vatican continued to be for many 
millions the center of Christendom which courageously faced the new 
requirements of social justice for all and of a new international order. 
The story of the revival of Christian learning and literature still remains 
to be written. Better known is the missionary effort which with renewed 
intensity and improved organization redeemed so many wrongs of 
European colonialism at its height *. In these developments of nine- 
teenth century Christendom not only all denominations participated, 
but also all areas where the Christian culture of Europe had been fully 
established, particularly the United States of America. 

Much has been written about the material side of America’s rise to 
world power, usually with a criticism which overlooked the fact that 
the materialization of Western culture started in Europe before techno- 
logy and production developed on a large scale beyond the Atlantic. 
Much less attention is being given to America’s simultaneous efforts 
to preserve and to develop the cultural heritage which the immigrants 


53. In addition to outstanding contributions of the “‘ submerged nationalities ” 
to nineteenth century culture, the significant réle of the Polish exiled leader, 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, in international relations recently received well deserved 
attention ; see the posthumous work of Marceli HANDELSMAN, Adam Czartoryski 
(Warsaw, 1949-1950, 4 vol.) and an English monograph by Marian KUKIEL, which 
is ready for publication (his brilliant Polish essay Kstaze Adam appeared in Paris, 
1950). 

54. In the latest volume of FLIcHE-MarTin’s, Histoire de l’Eglise (Paris, 1952), 
21 vols., R. AUBERT has shown this for the pontificate of Pius IX 

55- See vol. 5 of K. S. LatouRETTE’s work quoted above (footnote 48). 
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of so many different nationalities had brought with them from Europe. 
Most important in that respect was the faithfulness to the religious 
tradition which had inspired the first settlers and the founders of the 
American Republic and which included those principles of freedom of 
worship which made possible, amidst a Protestant majority, the growth 
of the Catholic Church in the United States of the nineteenth century *. 
Catholic was the whole tradition of the twenty republics which in the 
course of that same century reached independence in Latin America, 
while Catholics and Protestants alike preserved the twofold cultural 
heritage of Canada. It was, therefore, as an integral part of Christendom 
that all peoples of the Western hemisphere entered world affairs in 
the early twentieth century. 


VII 


The interpretation of contemporary history, i.e. of the well known 
events of our own century, which are illustrated by such an overwhelming 
abundance of source material, is no less controversial than the inter- 
pretation of the remote origins of mankind where no documentary 
evidence is available. Such a conflict of opinions, even among scholars, 
is quite understandable in view of the ideological struggles of our time, 
in which the very destinies of mankind are involved. There is, however, 
a general agreement as to the obvious fact that the world is passing 
through a crisis of unusual magnitude, and most historians would also 
agree that this is primarily a crisis of culture, to a large extent a crisis 
of all regional cultures of the world, but in particular of what is usually 
called Western Culture. 

More than anywhere else, that crisis is evident in Europe *’, and even 
more than after World War I, a comparison with the crisis of Mediter- 
ranean culture at the time of the decline of the ancient Roman Empire 
seems to be well justified. Although history never repeats itself com- 
pletely, some analogies are striking indeed. We face again the problem 
of saving a great culture by making possible its survival and its continuity 
under entirely changed circumstances. 

In the first millenium of our era that continued survival was achieved 
by the impact of a great religious idea which converted the disintegrating 
Graeco-Roman world into the new community of Christendom. Today 
no such new idea is appearing, except in the eyes of those who with 
some kind of religious fervor salute in Communism the only way of 


56. Rich material can be found in the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society in Philadelphia, 1888 ff. and as far as the contributions of individual national 
— are concerned, for instance, in the Journal of the American Irish Historical 

‘ociety, 18098 ff., or in the publications of the Archives and Museum of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union, in Chicago (especially those by Miecislaus Haman), and 
in the Bulletin of the Polish American Historical Commission, 1945 ff. 

57. The background of that crisis is well described by Hajo Hotsorn, The 
Political Collapse of Europe (New York, 1951). 
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salvation, although its victory would mean a total revolutionary change 
rather than a continuity of development. There remains, however, 
the possibility that the Christian idea, the only one which in the light 
of our daily experience is able to serve as a defence against Communism, 
might not only play that negative réle, but save once more the real, 
permanent values of a great but disintegrating culture, adapting it to 
the new conditions of life. 

Such a réle of the Christian faith would be easier this time, since it 
was already the basic element of European and Western culture in the 
preceding period and since, therefore, the community of Christendom 
would not have to be created as something entirely new but only to be 
restored and reformed. As a matter of fact the adaptation of what 
remains of Christendom has already started. Conscious of the demo- 
cratic features in its own past, Christendom, far from leaving to its 
opponents a monopoly of true democracy, has launched and promoted 
in many countries a Christian democratic movement which must not 
be identified with any specific political party but shows in any case that 
socialism and capitalism, totalitarianism and liberalism are not the only 
possible alternatives in the socio-economic and in the political order. 
Furthermore, since the establishment of a sound international order is 
the most urgent requirement of our time, it was only natural that all 
the Christian Churches, but especially the Catholic Church, universal 
by definition, started to show a growing concern with international 
affairs. And even those who look with suspicion at that renewed réle 
of the Vatican in world affairs, could hardly deny that the Catholic 
principles for peace **, a peace based upon justice and charity, are a 
constructive contribution to a problem which the alternatives of cosmo- 
politanism or nationalism have so badly obscured. 

This is, of course, a problem of all mankind, and the Christian principles 
for peace include in the first place equal rights for all peoples, great and 
small, whatever their race or culture may be. But in view of the special 
danger which threatens European and Western culture and because of 
the special association of Christendom with that culture in the past, 
the Vatican, here again in full agreement with all Christian denomina- 
tions, shows a special interest in the contemporary reorganization of 
that part of the world ®. 

By calling it at the same time European and Western, it is made clear 
that it includes not only Europe but also America, the United States 
as well as Latin America and those dominions of the Commonwealth 
which have a culture of European background. That extension of Euro- 
pean culture to the Western hemisphere which was prepared in the 


58. Harry C. Kornic, Principles for Peace (Milwaukee, 1943), has collected 
all the papal statements on international relations from the pontificate of Leo XIII. 
See also Yves DE LA BribRE, L’organisation internationale du monde contemporain 
et la papauté souveraine (Paris, 1924-1929), 3 vols. 

9. O. Harecxi, Eugenio Pacelli — Pope of Peace (New York, 1951), ch. xtv : 
“Pius XII and the United Nations ”. See also A. VERLEYE, « Pie XII et I’inté- 
gration de l’Europe », Revue générale belge, sept. 1953. 
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course of the four preceding centuries, is so evident in the present one, 
that a new name had to be given to the new community, and the name 
of the Atlantic community seems to be very well chosen®™. It must, 
however, be clearly understood that this name does not limit the new 
community to peoples living on the shores of the Atlantic, but simply 
indicates that ocean as geographical center of the community. 

That reservation is important for two reasons. First, because it is 
a warning against any return to geographical determinism. The limits 
of the Atlantic community are less conditioned by the geographical 
location of its members than by their cultural background. That 
community can develop only if it is considered something more than a 
community of material or even political interests, more than a community 
of economic exchanges and of defence, but rather a cultural community 
with a spiritual basis. And since that basis is Christian both in Europe 
and in America, it is no exaggeration to say that the Atlantic Community 
is the continuation of Christendom in a new form, adapted to the condi- 
tions of the contemporary world. 

The second reason for such an approach is equally important. The 
western addition to the old, European area of Christendom is a badly 
needed compensation for the losses of Christendom in the east, just like 
in the first millenium of the Christian era the gradual addition of northern 
and north-eastern Europe to the Mediterranean world was an indis- 
pensable compensation for the loss of the Asiatic and African parts 
of that world to the Arab invaders ®. 

In our time the losses of Europe and of Christendom in the east started 
with the Communist revolution of November 1917. To a large extent, 
Russia had been in opposition to Europe and to the West even before 
that revolution. But there had remained the common Christian faith 
as a spiritual link, in spite of the close association of the Russian Orthodox 
Church with the Czarist regime and with the idea of a Third Rome, 
irreductibly opposed to any other. Now that link was destroyed, 
Christianity in any form completely rejected and the new Communist 
culture of Russia based upon an atheistic materialism which though 
its doctrine had been first formulated in Western Europe, had not been 
accepted there in its logical consequences nor in the practice of life. 

Contrary to the illusions that after World War II Soviet Russia, 
by admitting in theory some kind of freedom of worship, would enter, 
or re-enter, the Western community based upon the tradition of Chris- 
tendom, that community had to suffer new losses at its eastern border ®. 
For all the peoples, from the Baltic to the Balkan, who now were “ asso- 


. Another possible name would be “‘ Euramerica ” article The 
Two ‘World Wars — a Comparison ”, Thought, XXI (1946), 
61. Such a comparison is meponed by the brilliant Sabocpemtations of H. PIRENNE, 
Mahomet et Charlemagne (Paris-Bruxelles, 1937). 
62. H. Seton-Watson, The East European Revolution (New York, 1951) has 
well realized the character of that crisis, in spite of his different earlier approach 
(0 the Sunk seae. of that region in his book Eastern Europe between the Two Wars 
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ciated ” with Russia, in some cases by open annexation by the Soviet 
Union, in most cases by being made its “ satellites ” or rather Russia’s 
European colonies, are rightful members of the Atlantic community 
owing to their whole cultural heritage. From the early Middle Ages, 
they all had been integral parts of Christendom, whether Western or 
Eastern. They all contributed sooner or later to the flowering of Euro- 
pean culture, defended that culture against eastern aggressions including 
those coming from Russia, and though they had to suffer from western 
neighbors also, never turned against the Western cultural community. 

It is not for the historian to decide whether that community which 
now is called Atlantic and in spite of its most valuable trans-Atlantic 
extension has to struggle for its survival, can afford to accept once and 
for all the loss of so many millions of Central and East European peoples. 
But nothing could be more instructive for the historian to study, if he 
is interested in the culture of all mankind, than the well organized distor- 
tion of the whole cultural life of all these millions by a foreign imposed 
totalitarian regime. This is certainly one of the most appalling aspects 
of the cultural crisis of our time, and it is particularly shocking if con- 
trasted with the opportunities for free cultural development, based 
upon native tradition, which even the most backward peoples of the 
earth, once so badly exploited by old-fashioned colonialism, are rightly 
claiming and gradually obtaining now. 

Misrepresented or not represented at all in the United Nations and 
in Unesco, where the right of all mankind to participate in cultural life 
is so emphatically stressed, all these subjugated peoples in the heart 
of Europe, unable to fight for their political independence, are struggling, 
however, on a cultural front, two sectors of which deserve special atten- 
tion. 

One of these sectors is that of the historical sciences. There is indeed 
a specific Communist interpretation, strictly following the party line, 
of all sciences, including even biology or philology. But since Marxism 
is precisely a philosophy of history, based upon a method which is suppo- 
sed to be infallible, and since that interpretation of the past includes a 
guarantee of Communist victory in the future, no other intrepretation 
can be tolerated and among all scholars the historians are subject to 
the strictest control under any Communist regime. This is particularly 
so in the countries which recently came under Soviet domination in 
Europe, because in their cultural development history, interpreted from 
an entirely different point of view, had always played a leading rdle, 
as a strong argument in favor of their independence and of their natural 
connection with the West. 

Therefore the historians of these countries are now cut off from any 
contact with their western colleagues and from international coopera 
tion in general which is to be replaced by an exclusive cooperation 
with the historians of Soviet Russia. The “ satellite” historians are 
forced to form Marxist associations, to go to Moscow for systematic 
indoctrination and to rewrite the histories of their respective peoples 
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in a sense exactly contrary to their national tradition. They are supposed 
to show, with ample quotations from Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, that the 
development of all Slavic and East European countries was necessarily 
parallel to that of Russia and that any influence which came from the 
feudal, bourgeois and imperialistic West was contrary to their real 
interests which were and are best served by submitting to Russian Com- 
munist control *. 

Most violently attacked is the influence of Christendom, and this is 
in close connection with the struggle which is going on in another, the 
decisive sector of the cultural front, the religious sector **. The methods 
now used by the Communist regimes are much subtler than the violent, 
direct and open persecution in the first years after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in Russia. Religion, even the Christian religion, even Catholicism 
except that of eastern rite, is supposed to be free. But not only is 
the Vatican most violently opposed : the whole idea of organized Christen- 
dom as the basis of a civilized society is rejected and its tradition syste- 
matically obliterated. 

The question regarding the real place of Christendom in the history 
of mankind has thus become the test, as it were, of two conflicting inter- 
pretations of history. This is just one more reason for discussing it in 
the free world in a spirit of full scholarly objectivity. It is a question 
which concerns not only the Middle Ages where the existence of Christen- 
dom is unquestionable and only its record a matter of controversy. 
More difficult and more important is the study of that same question 
in all other periods of European history, including the modern and con- 
temporary period which so frequently are described as if the very 
conception of Christendom, doomed with the rise of secularism and 
modern science, had ceased to exist or lost any real sense. 

Finally it is essential, from the point of view of world history, to find 
out how the basically Christian character of European culture has 
affected, both, the relations of that culture to the others and the spread 
of the Christian religion among the peoples of non-European culture. 
Such considerations must, of course, lead back to the starting point of 
the whole discussion, which in view of the present ideological conflict 
is particularly delicate and which, as admitted from the outset, will 
always be influenced by the personal beliefs of each historian. 

For the believing Christian, the Christian character of European and 


63. The distortion of the interpretation of aational history is particularly 
shocking in Poland, and therefore has raised the attention of critical observers 
from various lands ; see, for instance, the articles published in 1952 by Herbert 
Lupat (Osteuropa, II, 86 ff.; Zeitschrift fiir Ostforschumg, I, 87 ff.), Elizabeth 
VALKENIER (“‘ Soviet Impact on Polish Post-War Historiography, 1946-1950”, 
Journal of Central European Affairs, XII), and Riccardo Piccuio (« L’insegnamento 
della storia in Polonia », Bolletino di Legislazione scolastica comparata, Nr. 1), 
who was lecturer of Italian at the University of Warsaw. 

64. A cooperative study on the religious persecution in all Communist controlled 
countries will soon be published by the Association of Intellectual Refugees in 
Italy (A.I.R.I.). See : G. Mac Eoin, The Communist War on Religion (New York, 


1952). 
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Western, today Atlantic culture will be a strong, perhaps the strongest 
if not the only, argument in favor of its superiority. And since it so 
happened, providentially as the Christians would say, that it was from 
Europe that the doctrine of Christ spread all over the world contributing 
to its spiritual unity, the Christian historian will be inclined to place 
Europe in the center of world development. 

But he will be the first to admit that just in the light of such an 
interpretation, Europe and all peoples of European descent wherever 
they settled in the world, had a tremendous responsibility which in no 
period of history they have fully met, the least perhaps in the period 
or periods when Europe’s supremacy and leadership in the world was 
beyond any doubt. 

This is a serious warning and a challenge for all those who now, cons- 
ciously or not, continue to develop the cultural heritage of Christendom 
in a new community which is wider but still not all-inclusive, with new 
possibilities and temptations of world leadership. A history of Christen- 
dom, still to be written, might help. them to respond to that challenge 
by applying faithfully Christian principles to the solution of all problems, 
cultural or political, national or international, which in the present 
time of decision they have to face with humility and courage. 
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POUR SERVIR A L’HISTOIRE DE 


« HISTOIRE DU DEVELOPPEMENT SCIENTIFIQUE 
ET CULTUREL DE L’HUMANITE » 
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A diverses reprises il a &é demandé au Directeur des Cahiers, tant par 
des membres de la Commission que par des lecteurs, que soient publiés 
a titre documentaire et pour servir a histoire de l’Histoire du Développe- 
ment Scientifique et Culturel de l’Humanité, entreprise sous les auspices 
de 1UNESCO, quelques-uns des documents a partir desquels s'est construit 
V’édifice de cette grande entreprise. Pour satisfaire 4 ces veux, les Cahiers 
publient donc deux documents qui en fait sont liés. Le premier est un rapport 
fait en mai 1949 devant le Conseil International de la Philosophie et des 
Sciences Humaines par le Professeur Lucien Febvre, aujourd'hui Directeur 
des Cahiers — mais parlant alors sur invitation de ce Conseil International, 
en son nom personnel et en qualité de promoteur de l’entreprise. 


Le second document est un rapport détaillé, en date du 23 aott 1949, 
par le Professeur Miguel Ozorio de Almeida dont nous regrettons la récente 
disparition. Il nous a semblé que ce serait lui rendre un dernier hommage 
que de publier ce rapport longuement préparé, et qui joua un réle important 
dans les débats préparatoires d’ou sortit la conception actuelle de |’ Histoire. 

On remarquera que le plan proposé par le Professeur Lucien Febvre 
en mai 1949, en accord avec le Professeur Paul Rivet, différait sensible- 
ment par son principe méme du plan actuellement en cours d’exécution. 
Nombre de suggestions contenues dans les deux documents que nous sou- 
mettons aux membres de la Commission (qui comprend maintenant les 
Directeurs de Volumes et le Directeur des Cahiers) peuvent étre retenues et 
n'ont rien perdu de leur valeur. 
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RAPPORT DE M. LUCIEN FEBVRE 
DEVANT LE CONSEIL INTERNATIONAL DE LA PHILOSOPHIE 
ET DES SCIENCES HUMAINES. 


Mai 1949 


international de la Philosophie et des Sciences humaines de m’avoir 
invité 4 exposer devant lui mes idées sur le projet d’une histoire 
du développement scientifique de l’humanité. Je parlerai ici en mon 
nom personnel, n’ayant pas de qualité pour représenter les personnes 
qui ont pu concevoir des idées analogues. 
Jai le plaisir de dire cependant que je me sais en accord, d’une maniére 
générale, quant a la conception de ce projet, avec le grand ethnologue 
qu’est le Professeur Rivet — dont toute la vie a été consacrée a la science 


et a la paix. 


J tiens 4 remercier tout d’abord le Comité Permanent du Conseil 


I 


Ce projet est né dans mon esprit d’un souci trés ancien de servir 
l’Unesco. J’ai été associé aux travaux de l’Organisation dés ses origines 
puisque j’ai été membre de la délégation de mon pays, aussi bien a la 
Conférence préparatoire de Londres en 1946 qu’aux différentes sessions de 
la Conférence générale 4 Paris, 4 Mexico et 4 Beyrouth. Connaissant 
l’Unesco, je ne lui proposerais pas sans motifs spéciaux de financer 
l’établissement d’un ouvrage scientifique parmi tant d'autres. Si les 
savants de toutes les sciences se tournaient vers l’Unesco pour lui 
demander de soutenir ainsi, indistinctement, la publication de tous les 
livres qu’ils jugeraient utiles au progrés de leurs études, il faudrait mul- 
tiplier par cent le budget de l’Unesco — et surtout, chose plus grave, 
les fins propres de la grande organisation s’effaceraient. Or, précisément, 
le livre dont je viens vous présenter une esquisse n’est pas un livre de 
science ordinaire. Il prétend agir sur les mentalités pour en extirper le 
mortel virus de la guerre. Sur les mentalités des hommes et des femmes, 
sans doute : mais, avant tout, sur celles des enfants. 
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REPORT OF PROF. LUCIEN FEBVRE 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PHILOSOPHY 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


May 1949 


International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies for 
having invited me to outline here my ideas in regard to the project 
of a history of the scientific and cultural development of mankind. I shall 
speak here from a purely personal viewpoint, having no authorization 
to represent others who may have conceived similar ideas. 
I am glad to say however, that I know that I in am agreement in a 
general way, as regards the conception of this project, with the great 
ethnologist, Prof. Rivet, whose entire life has been devoted to science 


and to peace. 


f= of all, I wish to thank the Permanent Committee of the 


I 


This project arose in my mind as the result of a long-standing desire 
to be of service to UNESCO. I have been associated with the work 
of that organization from its beginnings, having been a member of my 
country’s delegation at the Preparatory Conference in London in 1946 
and at the different sessions of the General Conference in Paris, at Mexico 
City, and at Beirut. Knowing UNESCO, I would not propose to it 
without very special reasons the financing of the preparation and publi- 
cation of a scientific work, when so many already exist. If the learned 
men of all the sciences should apply to UNESCO to request support 
in this way, indiscriminately, for the publication of all the books which 
they consider of value in the progress of their studies, it would be necessary 
to multiply by roo UNESCO’s budget, and, what is even more serious, 
the real objectives of that great organization would disappear. Now, 
to speak precisely, the book of which I come to give an outline is not a 
book of ordinary science, Its objective is to act upon the minds of people 
in order to extirpate the fatal virus of war. To act upon the minds of 
men and of women, to be sure, but, above all, upon the minds of children. 
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Evoquant devant nous la question des manuels, et spécialement des 
manuels d’histoire, on nous dit : « Il faut les réviser ». Est-ce assez ? 
Je réponds : Non. C’est que, nationaux par définition, destinés 4 exalter 
les sentiments particularistes d’un peuple, ces manuels ne peuvent que 
l’opposer aux peuples voisins. L’Unesco n’y peut rien, ni personne. L’his- 
toire nationale 4 base politique, telle qu’on l’enseigne un peu partout, 
ne travaillera jamais 4 réconcilier les peuples. Tout ce qu’on peut lui 
demander, c’est de ne pas les jeter les uns contre les autres. Si l’on veut 
faire mieux, il faut faire neuf : instaurer les possibilités d’un enseignement 
nouveau : celui d’une histoire mondiale apolitique, et par définition 
pacifique. 

Pour cela, sans doute, faut-il des manuels ; il faut surtout des maitres 
instruits. Trop cofiteux, le manuel perd du terrain. L’important, aujour- 
d’hui, c’est de faire des manuels a |’intention non des écoliers d’abord, 
mais des maitres. Donc rassembler, réunir d’abord les éléments de con- 
naissance qui dés maintenant peuvent étre réunis. Pratiquement, il 
n’existe nulle part encore d’ouvrage qui permette d’écrire, sous forme 
d’histoire de l’humanité, des chapitres établis sur des fondements vérifiés. 
Une telle histoire de l’humanité ne peut étre faite que si l’on mobilise 
un certain nombre de savants et d’instituts scientifiques 4 travers le 
monde entier. Cela, ni un particulier, ni un éditeur ne sauraient le faire. 
Il y faut, pour aboutir, le concours d’une grande institution mondiale 
comme l’Unesco, seule égale 4 une tache de cette envergure. Grace a 
l’Unesco, cette histoire de l’humanité pourrait étre établie par d’authen- 
tiques savants, procédant a des recherches originales, car on ne vulga- 
rise pas, on n’a pas le droit de vulgariser des notions controuvées, des 
légendes, des erreurs. 

Ainsi, un ouvrage de qualité, ne présentant que des faits bien contrélés, 
des idées bien miries — et dans les chapitres desquels on puiserait la 
matiére des manuels destinés aux différents échelons de l’enseignement. 
Partant de 1a, 4 tous les degrés, une histoire pacifique de l’humanité 
pourrait se superposer a l’enseignement de ces histoires nationales dont 
on ne saurait, méme en les refondant 4 peu prés totalement, faire un 
instrument de paix mondiale — un instrument de connaissance élargie, 
globale et sympathique du monde entier. 


II 


Comment concevoir un tel ouvrage ? Je verrais, pour ma part, six 
volumes, l’un de notions générales et préliminaires ; les deux suivants 
d’études analytiques, les deux suivants encore de synthése dans le cadre 
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Calling to mind the question of the teaching manuals and school 
texts, especially those for the teaching of history, we are told : “ They must 
be revised ”. Is that enough ? I answer that it is not enough. Natio- 
nal by definition, intended to exalt the national and racial feelings of 
a people, these texts cannot fail to place this people in contrast and 
opposition to its neighbours. UNESCO can do nothing about this, 
nor can anyone else. National history on a political basis, as it is taught 
everywhere, will never tend to reconcile the various peoples. The best 
that we can expect from it, is not to hurl them against one another. 
If we are to do better than this, we must begin anew. We must create the 
possibilities of a new kind of teaching — the teaching of a non-political 
world history, a teaching which will be, by definition, consecrated to peace. 

For that purpose, teaching manuals will doubtless be necessary, for, 
most of all, we must have trained teachers. As it is too expensive, the 
teaching manual is less and less used nowadays. The important thing 
today is to provide the proper books not so much for the pupils as for the 
teachers. Our first task then, is to assemble and coordinate the elements 
of knowledge which can be immediately assembled and coordinated. 
Practically speaking, there does not exist anywhere a work which could 
serve as the basis to write, in the form of a history of humanity, chapters 
based upon verified truths. Such a history of humanity can only 
be written by mobilizing a number of learned men and scientific organi- 
zations throughout the entire world. There is no one individual, no 
publisher, who could do it. To accomplish this, it is necessary to count 
upon the help of a great, world-wide institution like UNESCO, which 
alone is able of conducting an effort of this magnitude. With the help 
of UNESCO, this history of humanity could be prepared by genuine 
scholars, basing their work on original research, for one does not popu- 
larize, one does not have the right to popularize, made-up notions, 
legends, and errors. 

It should be, therefore, a work of quality, stating only well-proven 
facts and well-established ideas, and in its chapters should be found the 
material for manuals intended for the various teaching grades. Starting 
out on this basis, a peaceful history of humanity could superimpose 
itself, at all levels, upon the teaching of those national histories which 
could not be made into an instrument for world peace, even by almost 
totally revising them. It would be an instrument of greatly widened, 
universal, and sympathetic knowledge of the world as a whole. 


II 


How shall we plan such a work? For my part, I conceive of a work 
of six volumes : one of general and preliminary information ; the next 
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géographique ; le dernier enfin de conclusions, sous une forme de synthése 
dans le cadre historique. 
J’entre rapidement et sommairement dans le détail : 


Volume I : Notions GENERALES. 


Seraient posées successivement les grandes questions de base, rele- 
vant de l’anthropologie et de la biologie humaine — puis de l’ethno- 
logie, de la psychologie et de la linguistique ; enfin de la sociologie 
générale. 

Anthropologie ? Je pense d’abord au probléme de l’unité du genre 
humain dans sa diversité. Sa diversité, ce sont les groupes ethniques 
actuellement existants. Jusqu’ou vont leurs différences ? Sont-elles fon- 
damentales ou acquises ? Sont-elles irréductibles ? Ici se poserait la 
question du métissage, de ses effets — heureux ou malheureux —, de 
son importance historique. Il n’y a pas dans le genre humain de race 
pure ; tous les groupes existants sont le produit de multiples croisements ; 
les groupes qui rendent les plus grands services a la civilisation ne sont 
pas les moins mélangés. 

De la psychologie reléve l'étude des structures mentales. Ici encore, 
les mémes problémes : d’ott proviennent les dissemblances, jusqu’ot 
vont-elles ? Y a-t-il intérét 4 s’accommoder d’elles (et du reste peut-on 
faire autrement ?) — ou bien convient-il de travailler 4 les détruire ? 

Les linguistes, en accord avec les sociologues, auront a étudier les 
problémes du langage articulé, considéré comme un attribut de Il’huma- 
nité, comme un moyen primordial et en méme temps comme I'enregis- 
treur fidéle de ses progrés. 

Les ethnologues pour leur part, auront a poser le probléme de I’agressi- 
vité fondamentale de l’homme. Est-il vrai qu’elle existe toujours, par- 
tout, irréductiblement ? — Le probléme du cannibalisme, celui de 
l’esclavage avec ses conséquences raciales se rattacheraient 4 ce probléme 
de base par des liens visibles. 

En conclusion viendrait une grosse question : dans leur développement, 
les divers groupes humains suivent-ils la méme marche, accomplissent-ils 
les mémes étapes ? Les groupes que nous trouvons aujourd’hui 4 un 
certain stade de développement, a quelle condition pourraient-ils, renon- 
gant a leur stagnation, poursuivre leur marche pour rattraper les groupes 
qui les ont dépassés ? Doivent-ils, pour ce faire, abandonner leurs idées 
propres et emprunter celles des groupes plus avancés qu’eux ? 

Voila beaucoup de questions 4 poser dans ce premier livre. Et vous 
constaterez que, si les auteurs de manuels, si les maitres, voulaient se 
procurer par eux-mémes des réponses valables 4 toutes ces questions, 
ils ne parviendraient assurément point 4 en rassembler les éléments. 


Volumes II et III. 


Ils seraient consacrés, ai-je dit, 4 des études analytiques sur les 
échanges. Tout d’abord sur les moyens d’échanges : la technique des 
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two in the nature of analytical studies ; the next two constituting a 
synthesis in a geographical framework ; and the last volume consisting 
of conclusions in the form of a synthesis in an historical framework. 

I shall rapidly and briefly summarize the details : 


Volume I : GENERAL FUNDAMENTALS. 


The great, basic questions would be answered, in succession in the 
field of anthropology and of human biology, then of ethnology, psycho- 
logy, and linguistics ; then, finally, in the field of general sociology. 

Anthropology ? I should consider, first, the problem of the unity 
of the human race in its diversity. Its diversity is concerned with 
the now existing ethnic groups. How far do their differences go ? Are 
they fundamental or are they acquired ? Are they unchangeable ? This 
brings up the question of racial interbreeding, its effects, good or bad, 
and its historical importance. There is no pure race in the human kind. 
All existing groups are the products of multiple crossings. The groups 
which render the greatest services to civilization are not the least mixed. 

From psychology arises the study of mental structures. Here again are 
the same problems : From what do the differences come ? How far do 
they go? Would it be of value for them totry to get along together ? 
(Can anything else be done after all?) Or should we try to eliminate them? 

The linguists, in harmony with the sociologists, will study the problems 
of articulate language, considered as an attribute of humanity, as a 
primordial tool, and at the same time as the faithful recorder of huma- 
nity’s progress. 

The ethnologists will handle the problem of the fundamental aggressive- 
ness of man. Is it true that this aggressiveness exists everywhere, 
always, and inevitably ? The problem of cannibalism, the problem 
of slavery with its racial consequences, will be obviously connected 
with this fundamental problem. 

In conclusion, a great question would arise : in their development, 
do the various human groups follow the same path ? Do they all go 
through the same stages? Under what conditions could the groups 
which we find to-day in a lower state of development throw off their 
stagnation, take up a path of progress, and catch up with the groups 
which have left them behind ? Should they, in order to do this, give 
up their own ideas and borrow those of the groups which are more advan- 
ced than they are ? 

These are some of the many questions to be put in this first volume. 
You can readily see that, if the authors of teaching manuals or the tea- 
chers themselves should try to obtain, or give, real, worthwhile answers 
to all these questions, they certainly would not succeed in finding and 
coordinating the essential elements. 


Volumes II and III. 


These two volumes would be devoted, as I said, to analytical studies 
on the means of interchange and communication. First, the media 
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voyages sur terre et sur mer, technique matérielle, technique psycho- 
logique et sociologique ; les plus anciennes routes connues, route de 
l’ambre, de la soie, de l’or, que nous essayons de reconstituer a l’aide 
des découvertes archéologiques, de l'étude des mots et des noms de lieu, 
etc... Il conviendrait d’étudier les animaux, les plantes, les outils, les 
objets de luxe, les techniques de base (le feu), les techniques agricoles 
et alimentaires, les techniques de la poterie et du tissage, les techniques 
guerriéres, etc..., bref, tout ce qui a circulé, y compris naturellement 
les moyens d’expression (les alphabets); les croyances religieuses, les 
institutions politiques et sociales; les connaissances scientifiques ; les 
idées et les systémes d’idées. — De tout cela se dégagerait l’image d’une 
humanité mouvante dés l’origine, et se déplagant sans cesse au cours 
d’une série perpétuelle de migrations transcontinentales. 


Volumes IV et V. 


Ils opéreraient un regroupement synthétique dans le cadre géogra- 
phique. Tour a tour ils examineraient ce que l’Asie, les hommes d’Asie 
doivent a l'Europe, a |’Afrique, 4 l’Océanie, a l’Amérique dans tous les 
domaines et a toutes les époques. 

Ensuite, ce que l'Europe et les Européens ont donné et regu, ce que 
l'Afrique et les Africains, l’Amérique et les Américains, l’Océanie et 
les Océaniens ont regu des autres parties du monde et leur ont en échange 
donné. De ce tableau se dégagerait l’idée que le cloisonnement du monde 
n’est qu’une fiction et que la terre n’a cessé de se diversifier, de s’enrichir, 
de se féconder par un flot d’échanges pacifiques. 


Volume VI. 


Enfin le volume VI, conclusions et synthéses : essentiellement, la 
récapitulation des grandes phases du développement historique de 
Vhumanité, des grandes étapes des échanges et des emprunts. Date 
capitale, celle de la traversée de l’Atlantique et de la soudure des conti- 
nents par une mise en contact directe et facile de l'Europe Occidentale, 
de l'Afrique et de l’Océanie avec les Amériques. 

Voila la trés bréve esquisse d’une ceuvre propre a rendre les plus 
grands services a ]’élargissement des esprits par une conception vraiment 
large et solide de ce qu’on peut nommer l’histoire pacifique de l’humanité. 
(Euvre considérable, certes, et qui ne peut étre, dans sa préparation, 
qu’internationale et collective. Je la verrais dirigée par un petit groupe 
de savants appelés 4 solliciter tous les concours internationaux néces- 
saires et rédigée sous le contréle d’une ou deux personnes particuliére- 
ment qualifiées. J’ajoute, parce que ma conviction est telle : ou bien 
cette ceuvre sera réalisée — et tous les progrés seront possibles dans la 
voie d’une entente entre peuples. Ou bien l’Unesco s’en désintéressera. 
Ce sera un grand malheur pour la cause méme qu’elle entend servir. 
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of interchange ; methods of travel on land and sea ; material, psycholo- 
gical and sociological techniques ; the most ancient routes and roads 
known, the trade routes of amber, silk, gold, which we attempt to 
re-build with the help of archaeological discoveries, the study of 
words and place names, etc... Then would come in the study of ani- 
mals, plants, tools, articles of luxury, the fundamental skills and arts 
(fire), agricultural and dietetic skills, the skills of pottery-making and of 
weaving, the warlike skills, etc... In brief, everything that circulated 
from one group to the other, including of course means of expression 
(the alphabets) ; religious beliefs; political and social institutions ; 
scientific knowledge ; ideas and systems of ideas. From all that will 
emerge the picture of a humanity in motion from its origins, constantly 
shifting about in an endless series of transcontinental migrations. 


Volumes IV and V. 


These volumes would conduct a synthetic regrouping in a geographical 
framework. They would take up, by turns, what Asia and the men of 
Asia owe to Europe, to Africa, to Polynesia, to the American hemis- 
phere, in all fields and in all periods. 

Then, what Europe and the Europeans have given and received, what 
Africa and the Africans, America and the Americans, Polynesia and 
the Polynesians, have received from other parts of the world and what 
they have given in exchange. From this picture would emerge the idea 
that the partitioning of the world is nothing but a fiction and that the 
earth has never ceased to change, to enrich itself, and to propagate 
itself, by a flood of peaceful interchanges. 


Volume VI. 


Finally, in volume VI, conclusions and synthesis : essentially, a 
recapitulation of the great phases of the historical development of huma- 
nity, of the great stages of interchange and borrowing. A date of capital 
importance : the crossing of the Atlantic and the linking of the continents 
by a direct and easy contact, of Western Europe, Africa and Oceania 
with America. 

This is a very brief outline of a work which would be capable of 
rendering the very greatest service in the broadening of minds by a 
really wide and solid conception of what we may call the peaceful history 
of humanity. A work of considerable magnitude, undoubtedly, and one 
which could not be prepared in any other way except by an international 
and collective effort. I believe it should be directed by a small group 
of learned men in a position to call for all the necessary international help, 
and edited under the control of one or two especially qualified persons. 
I will add, because such is my firm belief, that either this task will be 
accomplished, opening all possibilities of progress in the way of an under- 
standing among the peoples of the world, or else UNESCO will lose 
interest. That would be a great misfortune for the very cause which 
UNESCO is endeavouring to serve. 
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ORGANISATION DES NATIONS UNIES 
POUR L’EDUCATION, LA SCIENCE ET LA CULTURE 


RAPPORT SUR L’HISTOIRE SCIENTIFIQUE ET CULTURELLE 
DE L’HUMANITE 


Présenté par Miguel Ozor1o de ALMEIDA. 


Paris, 23 aofit 1949. 
ONSIEUR le Directeur général, 


Par un contrat signé avec l’UNESCO je me suis engagé a 

vous soumettre au plus tard le 1° juillet 1949, « un rapport 

détaillé comportant des recommandations et des suggestions sur la 

maniére la plus appropriée de mettre 4 exécution la résolution 5.7. 

adoptée par la Troisiéme Session de la Conférence générale 4 Beyrouth, 
relative 4 l'histoire de la Science et des Civilisations ». 

Pour préparer ce rapport je devais prendre les contacts et entre- 
prendre les consultations nécessaires avec les personnes et les organismes 
susceptibles d’apporter une aide efficace. Enfin, « le rapport comprendra 
a la fois des suggestions sur la conception générale des ouvrages qu'il y 
aura lieu de préparer et sur les méthodes pratiques de mener a bien ce 
projet ». 

Telles furent les conditions du contrat accepté. J’ai bien senti la lourde 
responsabilité que je prenais sur moi et ce sentiment n’a fait qu’augmenter 
& mesure que mon travail avangait et prenait corps. Je me suis senti, 
cependant, réconforté par la constatation du fait que l UNESCO ne me 
demandait pas un plan fini et complet d’un ouvrage correspondant au 
but qu’elle a en vue. 

J'ai pensé que l’UNESCO se rend bien compte qu’un tel plan, si on 
veut le faire tant soit peu minutieux, ne peut étre élaboré, moins encore 
proposé, par un homme seul. Les quelques essais d’ouvrages de ce genre 
écrits par un seul auteur, ont bien montré l’impossibilité et l’inutilité 
de telles entreprises. Il fallait, cependant, que toute proposition envi- 
sagée puisse présenter un certain degré d’unité. Je crois donc ne pas étre 
dans l’erreur en supposant que les suggestions et les recommandations 
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que l’UNESCO attend de mon travail ne seront autre chose qu’une base, 
un point de départ, un avant-projet 4 étre utilisé dans un travail beau- 
coup plus minutieux, confié 4 une équipe de personnalités hautement 
qualifiées. 

Il convient de rappeler et méme de ne jamais perdre de vue dans 
tout ce qui suivra, que la résolution 5.7. de la Conférence générale de 
Beyrouth en 1948, en répétant presque les termes de la résolution 
de la Conférence générale de Mexico en 1947, parle de la publication de 
« livres destinés au lecteur moyen aussi bien qu’au spécialiste et suscep- 
tibles de fournir une large compréhension des aspects scientifiques et 
culturels de l’histoire de I’humanité, en mettant en lumieére l’interdépen- 
dance des peuples et des cultures et leurs contributions respectives, 
y compris celle des organisations de travailleurs, au patrimoine commun 
de l’humanité », Le titre de la résolution s’écarte peut-étre un peu de 
esprit de la résolution elle-méme : « Histoire de la Science et des Civili- 
sations ». Un autre titre est apparu au cours des réunions et discussions 
préliminaires : « Histoire scientifique et culturelle de l’Humanité ». 
Il ne faut pas oublier un troisitme ayant la méme origine : « Histoire 
pacifique de l’Humanité ». Nous aurons a revenir sur ce point dans le 
cours de ce rapport. 

J'ai pris immédiatement connaissance des papiers fournis par le Secré- 
tariat de ‘UNESCO, d’ailleurs trés peu nombreux. Dans des réunions 
avec des groupes de personnalités hautement qualifiées ou dans des 
conversations privées, j’ai taché de me rendre compte, d’une maniére 
aussi exacte que possible, des idées générales comme aussi des points 
de vue personnels. Je crois indispensable de faire un exposé critique trés 
succinct de l’essentiel de ces travaux préparatoires. En effet, on a pu 
constater un accord 4 peu prés unanime sur certains points. D’autres 
questions, en revanche, sont envisagées de points de vue entiérement 
divergents, et il nous sera peut-étre impossible de présenter des résultats 
ayant le privilége de rallier toutes les opinions. 

Sur une question fondamentale, on constate un accord complet : 
limportance et ]’utiiité du travail que l’on se propose de faire. Depuis 
longtemps on reconnait que les manuels ou les traités courants d’histoire 
laissent beaucoup 4 désirer quant a l'éducation générale et a la formation 
de l’esprit de homme moderne. D’un cété, ces traités sont trop déve- 
loppés pour tout ce qui concerne les histoires nationales, d’autre part, ils 
négligent trop le développement culturel de l’humanité et le développe- 
ment progressif des connaissances qui ont permis a l’humanité, dans 
son ensemble, d’arriver au point ot e'le se trouve, a l’époque actuelle. 
Lhistoire habituellement exposée est presque entiérement constituée 
par l’histoire des guerres, des invasions, des grandes révolutions poli- 
tiques, des luttes intestines, des formations et des chutes des empires 
et des nations. Elle peut donner l’impression d’une suite dramatique 
d’événements souvent catastrophiques, et c’est peut-étre 14 qu’on peut 
trouver l’origine de l’expression bien connue : heureux les peuples qui 
n'ont pas d’ histoire. 
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Certes, il y a des périodes plus ou moins longues ow la paix fut 4 peu 
prés continue (Athénes, pax romana, etc.). Mais que l’on regarde un 
tableau chronologique de Il’histoire des civilisations! On ne peut pas 
se refuser 4 un sentiment d’effroi. Cependant, la poussée civilisatrice 
est trés forte, quand on envisage l'ensemble de l’humanité. En général 
les civilisations mourantes furent remplacées par des civilisations nais- 
santes ou déja en plein épanouissement, qui souvent conservaient en 
bonne partie l’héritage regu, et parfois se développaient indépendamment 
jusqu’a un certain point. Et c’est cette poussée civilisatrice, cet élan 
vers quelque chose de plus haut et de plus élevé, qui n’est pas suffisam- 
ment mis en relief dans les livres courants. 

Depuis quelque temps, et entre les deux derniéres guerres, l’Organi- 
sation de Coopération intellectuelle a consacré une partie de ses efforts 
4 ce probléme. On a entrepris d’obtenir une révision des manuels scolaires 
dans tous les pays, en tachant d’introduire dans ces livres un peu plus 
d’impartialité, un peu moins d’esprit d’agressivité contre les pays avec 
lesquels ils avaient été en guerre dans un passé plus ou moins récent. 
Il ne parait pas que ces efforts aient donné des résultats trés appréciables. 
On peut d’ailleurs comprendre combien il est difficile de changer une 
maniére traditionnelle d’envisager les faits historiques, qui flatte l’amour- 
propre national, qui forme une mentalité préparée, du point de vue 
politique, 4 tous les événements possibles de l’avenir. 

Mon impression générale fut donc que sur ce point tous seraient d’ac- 
cord : il faut a cété des livres d’histoire qui seront encore longtemps ce 
qu’ils pourront étre, des livres d’étude de l’histoire du développement 
progressif de l’humanité dans les domaines de la science, de la technique, 
de la culture de l’esprit et de l’intelligence. Cela correspond 4 une idée 
qui se développe et se répand déja depuis quelque temps, et il nous manque 
ici l’espace et le temps pour faire méme une histoire abrégée de ce que 
l’on trouve dans ces domaines. On ne discute presque plus sur l’utilité 
de l’histoire des sciences, on discute plutét sur la maniére de faire cette 
histoire. En tout cas, on trouve méme des auteurs pour affirmer que toute 
tentative d’histoire de la civilisation est déformée par l’ignorance des 
connaissances humaines. Ainsi personne n’a mis en doute, du moins 
d’une maniére définitive, la nécessité de plus en plus urgente d’une 
ceuvre congue dans l’esprit qui a conduit ‘UNESCO 4 s’occuper de ces 
questions. 

Si l'accord sur la question de base s’est établi assez vite et fut assez 
complet, les divergences ont commencé dés qu'il s’est agi de discuter 
les autres points. On devait, dés le début, s’attendre a de telles diver- 
gences et, d’une certaine maniére, elles sont assez normales. Tout d’abord, 
on peut dire qu’il n’y a pas de modeéles préalablement établis, qui aient 
été acceptés depuis longtemps ; dans ce cas, le probléme pourrait étre 
beaucoup plus simple, puisqu’on aurait 4 faire simplement un travail plus 
complet ou plus parfait ou plus approprié a la finalité de l’ UNESCO. 
Nous ne voulons pas dire par 14 qu’il n’y ait pas d’excellents ouvrages 
d’histoire des sciences, d’histoire des arts, d’histoire de la philosophie 
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ou des religions ou méme d’histoire de la civilisation. Mais la question 
se pose d’une autre maniére. I] s’agit de faire quelque chose de nouveau 
par un exposé d’ensemble, duquel puisse se dégager, si un travail 
trés sincére d’analyse sévére le permet, un ensemble de concepts généraux 
d’une haute valeur pour le destin de la civilisation +. Tout le monde sent 
d’une maniére plus ou moins aigué qu’il y a quelque chose de nouveau 
a faire. Comment le concevoir ? Ici les discussions et les échanges de vue 
se sont portés sur trois points importants : 1) La nécessité de recherches 
spécialisées, d’enquétes plus ou moins étendues qui peuvent contribuer 
a combler, du moins en partie, les grandes lacunes, les espaces vides qui 
actuellement existent dans nos connaissances. 2) La possibilité de faire 
un gros ouvrage de synthése, constituant un exposé d’ensemble des 
connaissances actuelles sur l’histoire des sciences et de la culture et 
en méme temps mettant en relief les points obscurs, les époques de 
l’histoire sur lesquelles on ne sait rien ou trop peu. 3) La possibilité d’un 
ouvrage plus condensé, d’une espéce de manuel qui serait destiné a l’usage 
de l’enseignement, en commengant par l’enseignement supérieur et qui 
pourrait étre mis 4 la portée de tous les pays, par des traductions dans 
toutes les langues de culture. 

Nous traiterons plus tard ces trois points, quand nous passerons a 
la partie essentielle de ce rapport. Signalons ici, cependant, que la pre- 
miére question — les recherches et les enquétes — n’a pas soulevé de 
grandes controverses. L’histoire des sciences, aussi bien que celle des 
arts et celle de la culture, toutes ces branches de I’histoire de l’humanité 
constituent des domaines ouverts 4 la recherche. On y est encore trés 
loin d’étre arrivé 4 des résultats définitifs. La recherche s’impose donc 
d’elle-méme. La question se présente, cependant, sous un aspect diffé- 
rent. Jusqu’a quel point la réalisation de l’ceuvre de synthése envisagée 
dans le point 2 dépend-elle des recherches nouvelles 4 entreprendre ? 
Est-il possible d’aborder cette ceuvre avec les éléments actuellement 
connus, ou devra-t-on attendre un temps, que d’ailleurs personne ne 
pourra déterminer, jusqu’a ce que l’on se sente en toute sincérité préparé 
a la commencer ? II faut bien constater que la plupart des personnes qui 
se sont exprimées sur ce point sont d’opinion qu’il est du moins possible 
de commencer I|’ceuvre de synthése dés maintenant. M. Lucien Febvre 
a méme déclaré « qu’une histoire générale de ce type dont le projet eat 
semblé une folie il y a quelques années est maintenant possible... ». 
D’autres personnalités, cependant, tout en manifestant un accord de 
principe, ont beaucoup insisté sur le temps trés considérable qu’il faudra 
pour réaliser cette ceuvre, devant la nécessité d’attendre un plus grand 
développement de nos connaissances sur plusieurs des problémes fonda- 


1. Dans le Document 3C /PRG/4,4, du 9 novembre 1948, il est dit : 
“It should be noted that the importance attributed to the inter-action of the 
chief phenomena connected with the scientific and cultural development of mankind 
throughout the world — which constitutes the significance and value of the P ng 

work — represents a comparatively novel point of view ; this means that, 
in several fields, the requisite material has never yet been gathered together, 
whilst in others it has not been published. ” 
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mentaux. D’aprés quelques-uns, on ne pourra jamais étre complet en 
telle matiére. I] faudra prendre tout ce que nous possédons déja en nous 
réservant le droit d’introduire postérieurement des perfectionnements, 
de compléter les parties manquantes, de remplir les lacunes. I] faudra 
surtout que les lacunes soient bien visibles et que l’ouvrage puisse jouer 
un réle trés important d’incitation 4 de nouvelles recherches. 

Le point le plus discuté et qui a soulevé le plus d’objections, ce fut 
Vidée d’un ouvrage plus condensé, du manuel résumé d’histoire générale 
des sciences et des cultures. Un bon nombre des personnes consultées 
ont montré trés clairement leur méfiance 4 l’égard d’un essai de ce genre, 
surtout s’il est fait avant l’ceuvre plus considérable de synthése. Les 
risques d’une déformation de l’histoire seraient, de l’avis de ces personnes, 
trop grands, et il serait méme difficile de trouver un homme qui acceptat 
d’entreprendre un tel travail. En revanche, plusieurs de ces mémes per- 
sonnes pensent que ce travail serait non seulement possible, mais en 
outre, facilement réalisable, une fois que la grande ceuvre de synthése 
serait finie. I] s’agirait alors, dans ces conditions, d’un simple ajournement 
de la tache 4 entreprendre. D’une certaine maniére, le Dr Julian Huxley 
se rallie 4 ce point de vue. Pour lui l’ouvrage principal doit étre fait 
d’abord et les manuels nécessaires plus tard. I] pense aussi que ce travail 
principal doit étre confié 4 une personne qui utilisera des experts et enga- 
gera des aides. 

D’une maniére générale, nous gardons de l'étude des documents a 
notre disposition, ainsi que des discussions et des conversations sur ce 
projet d’une ceuvre générale de synthése de l’histoire scientifique et 
culturelle de l’humanité, une impression un peu troublante. Chaque fois 
qu'il s’est agi de passer du domaine des généralités 4 des précisions, a 
des indications plus concrétes, on se heurtait 4 de grandes difficultés. 
Avant de parler des quelques esquisses de plans de l’ouvrage, nous devons 
faire allusion 4 deux ou trois problémes soulevés par l’orientation a lui 
donner. L’ouvrage de synthése doit-il avoir un caractére objectif d’exposé 
aussi complet que possible des faits de l'histoire de la culture et des 
sciences, ou doit-il chercher 4 suivre un ordre, de préférence didac- 
tique, ou méme, cas qu’il faut envisager, un ordre doctrinal ou philo- 
sophique ? Cette deuxiéme tendance a prédominé dans la réunion tenue 
a la Maison de l’UNESCO le 25 octobre 1948. Mais on a laissé de cété 
la question de savoir, une fois adoptée cette orientation, quelle doctrine 
ou quelle philosophie devrait étre suivie. On n’a pas donné de précisions 
sur ce point fondamental. L’un des participants de la réunion a insisté 
sur l’importance de l’idée que « la base de toute civilisation est une coopé- 
ration internationale », et il a proposé de prendre cela comme le théme 
d’un premier volume de la série 4 réaliser. La discussion de cette propo- 
sition n’a pas été approfondie et, en réalité, l’idée elle-méme, présentée 
en des termes aussi affirmatifs, pourra donner lieu 4 beaucoup de contro- 
verses. D’autres participants ont simplement déclaré qu'il faut que l’ou- 
vrage ait un sens et un but. Quelques-uns n’ont pas caché leur crainte 
d’une doctrine clairement manifestée. I] suffirait d’un état d’esprit 
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capable de comprendre un monde qui tend de plus en plus 4a I’unité et 
qui doit étre basé sur la fraternité humaine. Des craintes aussi se sont 
manifestées 4 propos de l’inclusion des métaphysiques opposées dans 
le corps de l’ouvrage. 

Des idées ou des considérations semblables furent aussi discutées dans 
d’autres réunions beaucoup plus récentes. Nous n’y insisterons pas, 
en nous réservant de les reprendre, si nécessaire, dans les parties sui- 
vantes de ce rapport. 

Quant a des éléments positifs pouvant servir a l’organisation du plan 
de l’ouvrage, plusieurs des personnalités qui ont pris part aux échanges 
de vues, ont préféré s’abstenir. I] vaudrait mieux, d’aprés leur opinion, 
faire confiance au Comité directeur qui aura a sa charge l’exécution de 
l’ouvrage. En tout cas, quelques esquisses furent mises 4 notre disposi- 
tion ou furent exposées dans des réunions auxquelles nous avons par- 
ticipé. Mr. Taha Hussein, dans la réunion du 25 octobre 1948, sans 
présenter un plan détaillé, a montré que l’on pouvait concevoir le projet 
de l’ouvrage en quatre parties : « r. Une partie générale traitant de 
homme et du milieu, de l’influence générale, favorable ou non, a l’épa- 
nouissement de la culture. 2. Une partie comprenant l'histoire de la cul- 
ture jusqu’a la période de I’hellénisme et qui serait presque exclusive- 
ment consacrée a l’Orient. 3. Une partie traitant de la réunion de 1’Eu- 
rope et de l’Orient et s’étendant jusqu’a la Renaissance. 4. Une histoire 
de la Renaissance jusqu’a nos jours. » A ces quatre parties proposées il 
faudrait peut-étre ajouter le premier volume consacré a l’idée de la 
coopération internationale comme base de toute la civilisation, comme 
lavait proposé Mr Taha Hussein dans la séance du matin de ce méme 
jour. 

Le Dr Huxley préfére un plan général tout a fait différent. En laissant 
de cété les généralités placées au début de l’ouvrage, il croit qu’il serait 
mieux de commencer par une partie sommaire relative 4 1’époque 
moderne. L’homme et son milieu seraient l’objet de la deuxiéme partie. 
L’étude de l'histoire proprement dite fournirait la troisiéme partie. 
D’aprés lui on doit développer I’étude de la philosophie de l’homme et 
des vues de l’homme sur sa destinée. Postérieurement a cette réunion, 
le Dr Julian Huxley a envoyé un travail trés considérable qui, par son 
étendue, la richesse de son érudition et l’intérét de ses suggestions nous 
sera trés utile dans |’élaboration de notre travail. Ce travail ne constitue 
pas, 4 proprement parler, un plan ordonné de l’ouvrag >, et le Dr J. Huxley 
lui-méme I|’a présenté comme des notes qui devront étre prises comme des 
suggestions sur la maniére d’envisager l’ouvrage. Son étendue nous 
empéche de donner ici méme un pale résumé de son contenu. 

Le Dr Needham a beaucoup insisté sur l’importance de l’année 1450, 
comme un des points de départ d’une partie de l’ouvrage, puisque ce 
fut 4 partir de cette date que l’on a fait des découvertes scientifiques et 
techniques de la plus grande valeur pour l'histoire. 

Dans une réunion convoquée par nous, le Dr Paul Rivet a lui aussi 
esquissé un plan d’ensemble. I] a beaucoup insisté sur l’importance des 
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premiéres découvertes faites A l’époque préhistorique et sur la signi- 
fication de certaines techniques créées au Moyen Age. Pour lui, le plus 
important c’est de choisir les faits qui ont le plus de signification pour 
l’évolution de l’humanité, en changeant les conditions de vie, comme la 
domestication des animaux, la culture des plantes, etc. Il croit que l’ou- 
vrage devra étre fait en quatre volumes, mais que, pour le faire avec 
fruit il faut, non seulement expurger I’histoire courante d’une série 
d’erreurs, mais aussi, attendre qu’une documentation importante, a 
étre fournie par les recherches que l’on doit envisager, soit mise au point. 

M. Lucien Febvre, dans une réunion récente du Comité international 
de la Philosophie et des Sciences humaines, a fait un exposé d’un plan 
d’ensemble de l’histoire scientifique et culturelle. L’ouvrage devrait étre 
fait en six volumes. Un premier volume contiendrait les notions géné- 
rales : — l’anthropologie, l’ethnologie, la psychologie, la biologie humaine 
y auraieni leurs places. Une attention particuliére serait consacrée a 
des problémes relevant de ces sciences, comme celui de l’unité humaine, 
celui du métissage et son importance historique. En psychologie, on 
étudierait la question des similitudes et des dissemblances. Tout un 
ensemble de questions serait abordé : la formation des langues, le pro- 
bléme de l’esclavage, le probléme de I’agressivité. Les autres volumes II, 
III, IV et V seraient consacrés a des études analytiques sur les échanges ; 
& la question des voyages, des routes, des voies de communication. 
On trouverait l'image d’une humanité mouvante qui se déplace. On 
ferait une large part a l'étude de la circulation entre les différentes régions 
du monde, des plantes, des animaux, des techniques élémentaires. L’in- 
fluence réciproque des différentes institutions politiques et sociales, les 
échanges des connaissances scientifiques, des idées et des systémes d’idées 
seraient longuement étudiés. I] faudrait mettre en relief des thémes 
comme « ce que l'Europe et l’Amérique doivent a l’Asie et ce que 1l’Asie 
doit 4 l'Europe et a l’Amérique ». 

D’aprés M. L. Febvre il se dégagerait d’une telle étude l’idée que le 
cloisonnement du monde n’existe pas. Le sixiéme et dernier volume con- 
tiendrait une récapitulation des grandes phases de I’histoire pacifique 
du monde. Ce serait une histoire progressivement universelle du monde, 
comprenant les aspects économiques et idéologiques. M. Febvre insista 
sur le fait qu’une telle ceuvre ne pourra pas étre réalisée par une seule 
personne. I] faudra envisager une collaboration de savants du monde 
entier, ainsi que la coopération de spécialistes. Mais il faut qu’il y ait 
un homme responsable, aidé par des comités consultatifs. 

Quand ce rapport était déja pratiquement fini, nous avons pu prendre 
connaissance du travail trés important réalisé, 4 partir de 1943, par des 
comités créés par la « Conference of Allied Ministers of Education » 
& Londres. Une « Commission des livres et périodiques » fut d’abord 
constituée, et cette Commission, 4 son tour, a organisé un Comité d’His- 
toire. Ce Comité d’Histoire qui, sous la présidence du Professeur Ernest 
Barker, était constitué par des représentants de plusieurs des nations 
alliées, a beaucoup travaillé, et quelques-unes des conclusions auxquelles 
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il est arrivé, ainsi que plusieurs des propositions faites nous seront trés 
utiles. Entre autres, il faut signaler la proposition relative 4 une Histoire 
de la Civilisation Européenne, dont le plan général fut adopté et la pro- 
position d’un « Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers of History ». 

Quant a la premiére, nous devons faire remarquer que les intentions 
ou plutét les tendances actuelles relativement a l’ouvrage que l’on envi- 
sage de réaliser sont beaucoup plus larges et s’étendent a toutes les civi- 
lisations et 4 la culture de toute l’humanité. 

La deuxiéme suggestion doit étre retenue. Le Comité d'Histoire est 
arrivé 4 présenter un plan complet de l’ouvrage, qui devra étre utilisé. 
Nous reprendrons cette question dans notre rapport, quand nous par- 
lerons d’autres livres ou ouvrages qui devront étre réalisés pour compléter 
Vhistoire scientifique et culturelle de l’humanité. 

Tel est trés rapidement exposé, l'état des travaux préparatoires et 
le résultat des consultations réalisées. En ce qui concerne l’ouvrage 
d’histoire culturelle, on trouve des idées, des suggestions, des propositions 
trés intéressantes et utiles. Mais, il faut bien le reconnaitre, elles repré- 
sentent souvent des points de vue personnels, des conceptions différentes 
de l’ouvrage, parfois inconciliables entre elles. Il ne sera pas facile de 
dégager de tous ces éléments une idée définie qui puisse servir de base 
a organisation d’un plan. 

Nous allons cependant essayer de faire un tel travail : choisir dans 
tout ce matériel apporté et destiné a la construction de l'édifice que 
l’UNESCO a en vue ce qui nous semble pouvoir étre retenu. Nous ne 
reviendrons pas ici sur les difficultés de cette tache ; elles sont trop évi- 
dentes pour qu’il soit nécessaire d’insister sur ce point. Nous ne nous bor- 
nerons pas 4 un simple travail de compilation et de coordination. A 
propos de chaque point, nous nous efforcerons, en nous basant sur une 
discussion plus ou moins développée des problémes, de présenter des 
conclusions utilisables. 


Les bases possibles du plan d'action de l’' UNESCO. 


Nous diviserons cette partie de notre rapport en quatre chapitres, 
relatifs aux quatre questions fondamentales qui se sont présentées 
d’elles-mémes et qui furent admises aux discussions : I. Les recherches ; 
II. L’ouvrage de synthése ; III. Les méthodes pratiques de réalisation ; 
IV. L’ouvrage réduit ou manuel. Les différents points discutés ou exposés 
dans chacun de ces chapitres ne pourront pas toujours étre séparés les 
uns des autres. Les domaines de chaque question ne sont pas limités 
par des frontiéres nettes et définitives. Cette division est adoptée simple- 
ment pour des raisons de clarté dans le développement de la matiére *, 


* N.D.L. R. Il n’a pas été jugé utile de publier les parties I, III et IV de cette 
étude, qui ont perdu une de partie de leur intérét, et dont les conclusions se 
trouvent d’ailleurs résumées dans les pages précédentes. 
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L’OUVRAGE DE SYNTHESE SUR L’HISTOIRE SCIENTIFIQUE 
ET CULTURELLE DE L’HUMANITE 


Nous avons déja signalé quelques-unes des difficultés présentées par 
le probléme. Nous avons vu que l’ouvrage en lui-méme peut étre congu 
de plusieurs maniéres différentes. I s’agit donc de choisir une orientation 
qui soit le mieux d’accord avec certaines conditions. 

1. Que de l’ceuvre se dégage l’idée que la civilisation actuelle est le 
résultat de l’effort commun d’un grand nombre de peuples différents, 
chacun d’eux, dans le cours du temps, ayant apporté sa contribution 4 
l’ceuvre générale. 

2. Que l’ouvrage puisse jouer un rdéle considérable dans |’éducation 
générale des nouvelles générations, par une sorte de prise de conscience 
de l’évolution progressive de l’humanité, caractérisée par le perfectionne- 
ment de la maniére de vivre, la richesse croissante des connaissances 
et le développement de la culture. 

3. Que l’ouvrage ait le plus possible un caractére d’universalité, des- 
tiné, comme il doit ]’étre, 4 des hommes et des femmes de tous les pays 
du monde, malgré des différences de civilisation, de culture, de mentalité 
et de religion. 

4. Que l’exécution de l’ouvrage ne dépasse pas certaines limites de 
temps, limites qui pourront étre d’ailleurs, assez larges. 

5. Que son étendue soit, de méme, limitée de maniére qu’elle soit 
accessible 4 un nombre trés considérable de personnes. 

6. Il ne faut pas que l’ouvrage puisse étre considéré comme une histoire 
générale de l’humanité au sens habituel du terme. I] ne se proposera 
pas de remplacer les livres classiques d'histoire. 

Pour qu’il donne tous ses fruits il faut méme supposer que ses lecteurs 
aient les connaissances nécessaires d’histoire générale. Il se propose 
plutét de mettre en évidence les aspects constructifs d’une grande ceuvre 
humaine : la civilisation en marche vers un but que I’on peut ne pas voir 
encore nettement mais dont l’existence n’est pas mise en doute par les 
consciences éclairées. 

Avant de développer les considérations sur la structure générale de 
louvrage, arrétons-nous quelques instants sur la question du titre a 
choisir. 

Aucun des trois titres qui se sont présentés presque d’eux-mémes ne 
nous semble trés approprié et il faut bien reconnaitre combien il 
est difficile d’en trouver un autre tout a fait satisfaisant. Nous en pro- 
posons deux ou trois sans arréter notre choix sur aucun : « Histoire de 
l’évolution culturelle et scientifique de l’humanité », « L’ceuvre de la 
science et de la culture dans l’évolution de l’humanité », « Histoire géné- 
rale de 1’évolution culturelle et scientifique ». 

Il découle immédiatement des conditions ci-dessus posées, si l’on 
veut bien les accepter, que l’ouvrage ne pourra pas avoir le caractére 
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d’une encyclopédie, d’une série d’études aussi complétes que possible sur 
V/histoire des sciences et de la culture. Une telle tache serait pratiquement 
irréalisable et, en outre, elle ne présenterait pas une unité suffisante 
pour pouvoir étre considérée comme une ceuvre de synthése. Aussi l’éten- 
due qu’elle prendrait serait démesurée, et le temps nécessaire pour la 
mettre au point, pratiquement illimité. 

D’autre part, la nécessité de lui donner un caractére d’unité pourrait 
faire croire, comme on I’a dit, qu’il faut l’orienter par une philosophie 
ou une doctrine. Cela nous semble, jusqu’a un certain point, incompatible 
avec la condition n° 3, c’est-a-dire l’esprit d’universalité. Cela implique- 
rait pour l’UNESCO ou pour les organes directeurs de l’ceuvre qui la 
représenteraient, le choix et l’adoption d’une philosophie ou d’une doc- 
trine. Cette philosophie et cette doctrine deviendraient, pour ainsi dire, 
officielles. Une telle attitude rencontrerait devant elle beaucoup de 
résistance, d’ailleurs en grande partie justifiée, surtout si l’ouvrage est 
destiné 4 des peuples de religions et de cultures trés différentes. I] nous 
semble préférable de garder une attitude trés objective en laissant autant 
que possible les faits exposés parler par eux-mémes. I] ne se dégagera 
pas moins la grande conclusion a laquelle l’UNESCO, a juste titre, attache 
une grande importance : la contribution des différents peuples a l’ceuvre 
commune de la civilisation. 

De ce travail de synthése générale on gardera l’impression nette de 
tout ce qu’il y a d’éternel, de définitif ou peut-étre de durable dans l’ceuvre 
éphémére des civilisations, des générations, des peuples et des hommes, 
de toutes ces choses que, une fois perdues ou oubliées dans les époques 
de décadence, on tache de retrouver, de faire renaitre dans des époques 
plus éclairées. 

Il n’est pas défendu d’espérer aussi que, d’une ceuvre de synthése 
réalisée par des personnalités hautement qualifiées, de la vue d’en- 
semble de connaissances qui sont habituellement maintenues trés écartées 
les unes des autres, il puisse sortir quelque conception générale nouvelle 
pouvant servir de point de départ 4 des mouvements nouveaux de la 
pensée. Serait-ce une philosophie, serait-ce une doctrine ? Personne ne 
peut le dire, mais quoiqu’il en soit, on aurait 14 quelque chose qui sor- 
tirait d’elle-méme de I’ceuvre, comme le résultat d’une organisation 
nouvelle des connaissances. Mais l’ceuvre elle-méme ne sera pas dirigée 
et orientée par des idées a priori, par une conception pré-établie. 

Dans la conception générale de I’ceuvre il nous semble qu’il y a, tout 
d’abord, deux points essentiels 4 considérer : le point de départ, c’est-a- 
dire les conditions de vie de l’homme primitif, quand on trouve les pre- 
miéres tentatives, les premiers efforts, les premiers tatonnements pour 
passer de l'état sauvage 4 un état plus évolué qui mériterait le titre de 
civilisé ; l’état actuel, l’aboutissement de tous les efforts millénaires, 
que nous considérons comme la civilisation contemporaine. 

Il pourra sans doute paraitre plus logique de commencer l’exposé par 
le premier point. Cependant, cette conclusion n’est pas forcée. Ce que 
nous trouvons intéressant, c’est justement le fait, pour commencer, de 
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mettre l’une en face de l’autre, les deux extrémités de la longue histoire 
que l’on aura a exposer. Voici ce qu’est, dans ses grandes lignes générales, 
la civilisation actuelle, particuliérement en tout ce qui concerne la 
science, la culture et l'éducation. Voila ce qu’était "homme primitif, 
d’aprés tous les documents qui nous permettent d’une maniére plus ou 
moins approchée de nous faire une idée de son genre de vie, de ses capa- 
cités, de ses possibilités. Telle sera la conclusion générale de ces deux 
premiéres parties. L’histoire viendra montrer ensuite comment on est 
passé, par un effort continu, le plus souvent inconscient, d’un état a 
l’autre. 

Dans l’histoire de cette évolution, on trouve, d’un cété, l’action des 
grands événements politiques internationaux, les invasions, les guerres, 
qui font l’objet essentiel de l’histoire habituellement exposée dans |’en- 
seignement. D’autre part, 4 cété de tout cela ou plutét malgré tout cela, 
il y a l’évolution lente et pénible des connaissances, la formation et le 
développement des sciences et des techniques, la recherche de la vérité 
philosophique, la création des religions, les manifestations de toute 
sorte du sens esthétique. C’est l’histoire de cette évolution qu'il s’agit 
de faire. Elle est complexe, puisqu’une telle évolution ne suit pas une 
ligne unique et facile 4 retracer ou a suivre. Elle est souvent mieux repré- 
sentée par un réseau de lignes dont quelques-unes se ramifient dans des 
directions différentes et d’autres se rétrécissent jusqu’a ne plus laisser 
de traces. 

En adoptant cette méthode, on laisse de cété le point de vue stricte- 
ment chronologique. Mais il nous semble que, quel que soit le plan adopté, 
on ne pourra jamais suivre de trés prés l’ordre chronologique, sans man- 
quer a un ordre didactique clair et nécessaire. Si l’on veut placer les deux 
extrémités de l’histoire, telles que nous pouvons les connaitre, l’une a 
cété de l'autre, il nous semble préférable de commencer par |’état actuel. 
Ceci est une modification et une ampliation de l’idée du Dr. J. Huxley 
exposée a la séance du 25 octobre 1948 : il faut commencer « par quelque 
chose de familier, de proche de nous ». Et le Dr. Huxley proposait l’époque 
moderne ; le Dr. Needham insistait sur la date de 1450, importante 
par les découvertes scientifiques. 

Nous proposons nettement l’époque actuelle. On ne peut pas affirmer 
qu’elle nous soit trés familiére. L’homme moyen d’un pays européen 
ne sait pas grand’chose de la civilisation et de la culture actuelle des 
pays de l’Orient ou méme des pays de l’Amérique du sud. Comme aussi 
un Sud-Américain, un Américain du nord, un Asiatique se font souvent 
des idées entiérement fausses sur la culture méme des pays européens. 
Mais, en tout cas, il y aura pour chacun des peuples, au moins une partie 
de l’exposé qui se rapporte a des choses qui lui sont familiéres. 

On pourra donc commencer par l’esquisse d’un tableau général de la 
civilisation dans le monde actuel. Ou en est la civilisation, o& en est 
la culture au milieu du xx® siécle ? 

Sans doute, le monde actuel est caractérisé par la coexistence ou la 
superposition de plusieurs types différents de civilisations et en méme 
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temps par une action mutuelle de ces civilisations les unes sur les autres, 
Il est clair aussi que ces différents types de civilisations n’agissent pas 
également dans leurs échanges. Les civilisations les plus puissantes 
exercent une pression de plus en plus marquée sur les autres, en les entrai- 
nant dans le sens du développement économique, industriel, technique 
et scientifique. C’est surtout dans ces domaines que l’on peut remarquer 
la tendance a l’unification et a l’uniformisation de l’humanité. I] y a, 
par contre, beaucoup plus de résistance dans le domaine spirituel, en 
y comprenant les croyances religieuses. Il y a eu tout de méme quelque 
progrés puisqu’on reconnait, sinon toujours en fait du moins en droit, 
la nécessité de sauvegarder la liberté de la conscience religieuse. On ne 
cherche plus 4 imposer directement par la force, telle ou telle croyance. 
Et l’on finira t6t ou tard par reconnaitre que méme les idéologies sociales 
ou politiques, si elles peuvent avoir un succés indéniable quand elles 
sont imposées par des méthodes perfectionnées de coercition, n’ar- 
rivent pas 4 dominer les consciences. Le succés est passager et précaire ; 
il aboutit tét ou tard a des catastrophes et alors on constate combien 
les consciences avaient su en secret garder leur liberté et se défendre 
contre ]’oppression. 

Dans la pression des civilisations plus avancées sur les autres plus 
atriérées, il y aura place, sans doute, pour une étude rapide de la colo- 
nisation. Les colonies européennes répandues sur les autres continents, 
constituent des exemples caractéristiques de superpositions progressives 
d’une forme plus puissante a une autre plus faible de civilisation. Il y a 
eu, certes, dans cet effort de colonisation, un intérét économique : l’acqui- 
sition de matiéres premiéres, la recherche de débouchés commerciaux, 
etc. Mais a cété de cela il y a eu, qu’on le veuille ou non, |’introduction 
de maniéres différentes de vivre, de connaissances scientifiques, d’arts, 
de principes plus avancés d’organisation sociale et politique. Le pro- 
grés des colonies a fini, dans des cas trés nombreux, comme il est 
arrivé pour toutes les anciennes colonies d’Amérique, par |’émancipa- 
tion et l’indépendance. Ceci ne veut pas dire que les échanges aient dimi- 
nué. Au contraire, cela a permis des échanges beaucoup plus libres et 
plus larges, du moment qu’on n’était plus obligé de tout faire par |’inter- 
médiaire des métropoles. 

Le monde actuel est trés loin d’étre uniforme et homogéne. II faudra 
donc prendre les types les plus caractérisés des civilisations existantes 
et en faire une description sommaire, en les envisageant surtout du point 
de vue culturel et scientifique, tout en faisant une large part aux condi- 
tions techniques, hygiéniques, économiques, sociales et politiques de la 
vie de ‘homme actuel. 

En présentant un tableau actuel des civilisations existantes avant 
de passer a l'étude des origines, on évitera le reproche de chercher a 
faire une histoire qui suivrait une ligne d’évolution unilatérale. En fait, 
depuis les origines, il y a eu, A des €poques déterminées, des ramifications, 
des développements parfois assez indépendants, des arréts avec une cris- 
tallisation ou une stabilisation, si on le préfére, et, combien de fois, des 
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décadences, la mort de telle ou telle civilisation. Ce sera l’étude de celles 
qui ont survécu, de celles qui continuent leur évolution comme de celles 
qui ont pris une forme apparemment stable, que l’on essaiera de faire 
en tachant de mettre en évidence ce qui les différencie et ce qui les appa- 
rente du point de vue scientifique et culturel. 

Nous ne nous sentons pas autorisés 4 proposer une classification des 
civilisations actuelles. Ce sera l’une des taches des spécialistes choisis 
par le Comité directeur de l’ouvrage. Chaque type devra étre, cependant, 
lobjet d’une étude d’ensemble. Prenons par exemple, le cas de ce que 
l’on est convenu d’appeler la civilisation occidentale. Aprés une étude 
générale, mais succincte, des mceurs, du genre de vie, de la vie quotidienne, 
des moyens de transports, des communications, de la vie sociale et des 
caractéres les plus marquants de la vie politique, on présentera un tableau 
résumé de l'état des sciences, des arts, de la vie culturelle et de la vie 
spirituelle. On n’oubliera pas les puissants moyens de diffusion des 
informations, la radio, le cinéma, la presse. L’éducation, aussi bien phy- 
sique qu’intellectuelle et morale, prendra sa place dans cette étude. 
On réservera également une part importante a l'éducation aussi bien 
dans l'étude des autres types de civilisations actuelles, que dans la 
partie historique proprement dite. En effet, l'éducation est, jusqu’a 
un certain point, un indice de l’idéal de civilisation d’un peuple, tout en 
traitant aussi de la préparation pour la vie pratique. On pourra essayer 
de caractériser l’essentiel des conceptions de l’homme civilisé sur lui- 
méme, sur le sens de la vie, on étudiera aussi les conditions du milieu 
dans lequel la civilisation occidentale a pu s’épanouir et atteindre son 
niveau le plus élevé. 

On fera de méme pour les autres types de civilisations, en allant jus- 
qu’aux types primitifs qui persistent encore dans le monde actuel, 
comme par exemple les Australiens, les Mélanésiens, les Hottentots, 
les Pygmées, les Indiens d’Amérique, les Esquimaux, etc. A propos 
de ces types primitifs, il y aura peut-étre lieu de faire une étude sur la 
résistance que ces populations semblent opposer 4 un progrés dans le 
sens des civilisations beaucoup plus avancées. On dirait qu’elles pré- 
férent se maintenir en dehors du progrés évolutif ; dans bon nombre 
de cas elles tendent 4 disparaitre, non pas par l’assimilation ou le 
métissage, mis par le recul et l’isolement. 

On pourrait méme aller plus avant : faire une étude, si possible 
basée sur une enquéte, sur les réactions que la civilisation, méme la 
plus avancée, provoque chez l’homme, méme celui qui appartient a 
cette civilisation. Jusqu’a quel point l’homme moderne accepte-t-il, en se 
soumettant, les choses imposées par la civilisation ? En effet, les civi- 
lisations actuelles les plus avancées jouissent d’une domination de plus 
en plus étendue sur les forces de la nature. Elles ont des possibilités chaque 
jour plus grandes de progrés illimités dans tout ce qui est pratique et se 
rapporte a la vie matérielle, et cela forme un contraste frappant avec 
l’insuffisance de leur action profonde sur l’homme et sa personnalité. 
La civilisation, comme elle se présente maintenant et comme elle semble 
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évoluer dans un avenir prochain, est-elle en mesure de satisfaire les 
besoins réels de l’‘homme ? L’homme, ou du moins un grand nombre 
d’hommes ne voient-ils pas dans cette civilisation une source de dangers, 
de menaces, de catastrophes ? Faudrait-il faire un effort pour adapter 
l’homme 2 la civilisation, ou plutét réduire celle-ci aux véritables propor- 
tions de l’homme, incapable d’un changement et d’une évolution trop 
rapides ? La rupture de contact intime et profond entre l’homme et la 
civilisation, le manque d’assimilation de l’un par l'autre, posent un des 
problémes les plus angoissants et les plus troublants 4 ceux qui se pro- 
posent de faire une histoire synthétique de la civilisation. 

Dans cette étude sur les civilisations actuelles, les organisateurs de 
l’ceuvre pourraient sans doute beaucoup profiter des résultats qui seront 
donnés par |’Etude comparée des Civilisations, qui fait l’objet de la réso- 
lution 5.5 adoptée par la Conférence générale de Beyrouth. 

Aprés avoir fait l’exposé des différents types de civilisations actuelles 
un chapitre sera consacré aux échanges de plus en plus importants de 
ces civilisations entre elles et aux conséquences de ces échanges pour l’évo- 
lution de la culture et de la science humaine. Il y sera montré combien 
déja le progrés technique et scientifique (facilités de transports, moyens 
de défense contre les maladies, conditions de vie qui permettent de mieux 
supporter les conditions climatiques) agissent sur l’évolution de l’huma- 
nité vers une plus grande solidarité et une meilleure compréhension 
mutuelle. 

Quelques explications complémentaires sont nécessaires pour que l’on 
puisse bien comprendre la nature des chapitres de l’ouvrage dont nous 
nous occupons en ce moment. Un tableau d’ensemble de |’état actuel 
des civilisations dans le monde pourrait étre a lui seul l'objet d’un nombre 
incalculable de volumes ou de monographies. II ne s’agirait pas du tout 
cependant d’une ceuvre encyclopédique. Prenons le cas des sciences 
comme un exemple caractéristique. Personne ne songerait 4 présenter 
l’état actuel des sciences dans n’importe quel genre d’ouvrage, méme 
avec une équipe trés nombreuse de collaborateurs spécialisés. Ce serait 
une tache purement illusoire. Mais on peut trés bien donner une impres- 
sion d’ensemble de la science actuelle en mettant en évidence ses carac- 
téristiques essentielles. 

La science contemporaine n’est pas définie seulement par un ensemble 
de connaissances acquises et éprouvées, comme cela s’est trouvé a 
telle ou telle époque de lhistoire. Elle est surtout caractérisée, on a le 
droit de le penser, par une grande mobilité des connaissances et par un 
progrés de plus en plus accéléré des moyens d’acquisition de nouvelles 
connaissances et de solution des problémes. A la frontiére du champ trés 
vaste et trés riche des connaissances plus ou moins solidement établies, 
que l’on considére souvent comme, a peu de chose prés, définitives, il y a 
le domaine mouvant de la recherche. Et c’est l’esprit de recherche poussé 
a un degré antérieurement inconnu qui donne 4 la science actuelle son 
aspect essentiel. Les méthodes de recherches ont acquis une incomparable 
puissance, quoique souvent elles ne soient que le développement et 
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le grand perfectionnement des méthodes antérieurement employées. 

Plusieurs penseurs contemporains croient pouvoir caractériser une 
grande partie de la science de nos jours par l’emploi généralisé de la 
méthode expérimentale. C’est justement 4 cause de cela qu’ils croient 
pouvoir faire dater les débuts de la science moderne des travaux de 
Galilée. Les savants de l’antiquité, ainsi que ceux du Moyen Age, ont 
parfois eu recours 4 des expériences, mais ils n’ont pas su, en généralisant 
a partir de quelques cas particuliers, créer une méthode que l’on peut 
apprendre a d’autres et qui constitue un incomparable moyen d’interroger 
la nature. 

A cété de la méthode expérimentale, qui d’ailleurs ne peut pas, par 
sa nature méme, étre appliquée 4 tous les problémes, il faut signaler les 
méthodes d’observation systématique. Pratiquée avec l'aide d’instruments 
de plus en plus perfectionnés qui permettent au savant moderne d’étu- 
dier des choses insoupgonnées de ses prédécesseurs, appliquée volontai- 
rement 4 tout ce qui peut étre observé, cette méthode de recherche a 
énormément enrichi la science. 

Enfin, il faut aussi considérer l’aspect intellectuel de la recherche scien- 
tifique. Les données de l’observation et de l’expérimentation sont sou- 
mises 4 un traitement qui offre actuellement des caractéristiques assez 
particuliéres. Le développement des méthodes statistiques en est une. 
Mais, en outre, il ne faut pas oublier les conceptions actuelles que l’on 
se fait sur le réle des hypothéses et des théories dans la recherche scien- 
tifique et dans la description des phénoménes naturels. Ces conceptions 
ne sont pas uniformes et ne sont pas les mémes pour tous les savants, 
ou plutét pour toutes les personnes qui réfléchissent sur les aspects de 
la science du xx® siécle. Quoi qu’il en soit, elles sont assez différentes 
des conceptions qui ont prédominé dans le passé plus ou moins lointain. 
On ne pourra pas bien comprendre notre science sans une idée de la 
maniére dont l’envisagent ceux qui la cultivent ou la construisent. 

Un autre aspect de la science actuelle c’est l’extension énorme qu’ont 
prise ses applications a l'industrie, aux arts, 4 tout ce qui intéresse la 
vie de l‘homme moderne. Le fait que le progrés de toutes les industries 
et de toutes les techniques ne peut plus se faire au rythme ralenti 
d’autrefois est devenu une vérité courante. On demande de plus en plus 
aux hommes de science une collaboration dans la solution des problémes 
nouveaux chaque jour posés. Le réle de la science dans |’organisation 
de la vie devient prépondérant. Et cela entraine des organisations, des 
laboratoires de recherches comme on n’en avait jamais vus ou méme 
soupconnés, méme a des époques trés récentes. 

Nous croyons donc qu’il serait possible, aussi bien pour les sciences 
que pour les arts, de donner une vision panoramique de leur état actuel 
et de leur réle dans la civilisation contemporaine. On procéderait de méme 
pour les techniques. On ferait de méme pour les grands courants de pen- 
sée 


Avant de passer a la deuxiéme partie de l’ouvrage — les origines — 
il y aurait lieu de faire un chapitre général sur les grandes questions : 
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Qu’est-ce qu'une civilisation ? Qu’est-ce qu'une culture ? Aprés l’exposé 
des civilisations et des cultures qui existent dans le monde contemporain, 
il sera sirement plus facile d’aborder ces questions si difficiles. On pourra 
méme mettre en évidence ce qu’il y a de commun a toutes les cultures 
et ce qui les sépare en les caractérisant plus spécialement. 

On verra déja le réle des traditions, de l’héritage du passé et, en méme 
temps, l’action des nouvelles conquétes, l’effet de l’élan vers l'avenir. 
Et, enfin, on sentira bien l’influence de l’idéal plus ou moins clairement 
exprimé, de l’idéal que l’on veut atteindre dans le développement de 
chaque culture. 

La deuxiéme partie de l’ouvrage aurait pour objet l'étude des origines 
de la civilisation. Elle traiterait donc de la Préhistoire. Nous ne croyons 
pas qu’il soit nécessaire de donner a cette partie une extension trés considé- 
rable. Certes, les matiéres 4 traiter sont, non seulement trés importantes, 
mais encore elles présentent un intérét croissant et passionnant. Mais 
il ne faut pas oublier que dans ce domaine nos connaissances positives 
sont assez réduites et le réle des hypothéses est prépondérant. Un grand 
nombre de problémes posés restent sans solution. I] faudra encore 
un temps trés long avant d’arriver 4 des conclusions sires sur plusieurs 
des points obscurs, si nous ne sommes pas condamnés 4a rester éternelle- 
ment dans un état d’ignorance proche de I’actuel. 

Evidemment, dans une histoire comme celle que l’on se propose de 
faire, on ne pourra pas donner ces problémes comme résolus. I faut que 
l’on se résigne a des délimitations sévéres, en indiquant tout au plus les 
grandes lignes des hypothéses les plus probables, en accord avec les con- 
naissances acquises jusqu’a maintenant. On ne dira pas ot le premier 
feu fut allumé, ni quels furent les premiers hommes qui découvrirent la 
cuisson des aliments. Mais on montrera quelles furent les populations 
préhistoriques qui indéniablement savaient faire le feu et ne mangeaient 
plus les aliments crus. 

Il nous semble donc qu’aprés quelques chapitres sur l’origine de 
l’homme, sur la formation des races humaines et leurs principales migra- 
tions, on pourra passer a l’exposé des premiéres acquisitions de la tech- 
nique et des premiéres manifestations de la culture depuis l’époque du 
Paléolithique inférieur. On abordera ensuite le développement de cette 
culture 4 travers les Ages, le Paléolithique supérieur, ot l’existence 
de l’Homo sapiens ne fait plus de doute, le Mésolithique, le Néolithique 
et enfin l’Age du bronze et l’Age du fer. On fera, a la fin, un exposé d’en- 
semble de tout ce que l’humanité doit 4 ces hommes primitifs, dans les 
différentes époques : les premiers outils, l'utilisation du feu, la création 
du langage, la domestication des animaux, le travail du sol par I’agri- 
culture, la meule, la roue, les arts de la vannerie, de la poterie, et, aprés, 
les premiers instruments et armes métalliques, etc. 

Il est A peine besoin de rappeler que l'étude de toute cette période 
de la préhistoire ne se bornera pas seulement 4 ce qui est relatif aux pre- 
miéres conquétes de la technique ou des connaissances. Des développe- 
ments devront étre consacrés aux premiéres manifestations de la création 
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artistique depuis le paléolithique. Des découvertes récentes nous offrent 
déja des bases sires pour une étude approfondie. 

En abordant l’histoire des anciennes civilisations du Proche-Orient 
et ensuite celle des civilisations asiatiques orientales (Chine, Inde), 
il conviendra de traiter chacune de ces civilisations dans un chapitre 
séparé. Les questions de chronologie pour toutes ces périodes sont encore 
trés obscures et donnent lieu 4 beaucoup de discussions. La partie rela- 
tive aux rapports de ces civilisations entre elles et a l’influence réci- 
proque des unes sur les autres souléve des questions particuliérement 
difficiles. On peut trés rarement établir 4 quelle date on a vraiment fait 
telle ou telle conquéte dans le domaine scientifique ou telle ou telle inven- 
tion technique. I] est presque toujours impossible, 4 moins d’un décalage 
sensible entre deux phases des civilisations étudiées, de résoudre des 
questions de simultanéité, de précédence. Quand une méme connais- 
sance nous apparait comme ayant appartenu a deux peuples différents, 
comment décider, dans un grand nombre de cas et étant donnée I’insuffi- 
sance des documents, s’il s’agit de découvertes indépendantes ou d’une 
transmission de cette connaissance d’un peuple 4a l’autre ? 

Il nous semble ainsi qu’il serait difficile de chercher 4 faire l’histoire 
des premiéres connaissances scientifiques ou des inventions techniques 
en les prenant en elles-mémes et en suivant leur développement a travers 
les peuples et les civilisations de ces époques reculées. La plupart de ces 
connaissances nous apparaissent comme des acquisitions établies dont 
les origines sont trés obscures. Elles ont existé chez tel ou tel peuple, c’est 
tout ce qu’on peut affirmer dans certains cas ; mais comment ces peuples 
sont-ils arrivés a ces résultats ou de qui les ont-ils regus, ce sont des ques- 
tions qui restent le plus souvent dans le domaine des hypothéses. 

En prenant pour ces époques le critére, d’ailleurs souvent suivi par 
de nombreux historiens, de considérer chaque civilisation en elle-méme, 
toutes ces difficultés changent d’aspect. Elles ne disparaissent pas comme 
des problémes historiques importants. On les trouvera dans l'étude de 
ces civilisations. Elles en constitueront les inévitables lacunes. Cependant, 
on suit la ligne d’évolution d’une civilisation dans ses aspects culturels, 
et non pas la ligne d’évolution d’une acquisition donnée. On pourrait 
ainsi avoir, pour ces temps si mal connus, une idée beaucoup plus claire 
de ce que chacune de ces civilisations a donné a l’humanité, en d’autres 
termes, quelle fut sa contribution 4 la formation de la science et de la 
culture. 

Cette orientation n’empéchera pas d’attacher une grande importance 
a ce que l’on peut savoir des méthodes de travail de ces peuples. Comme 
nous l’avons dit, nous ne savons pas comment ils sont arrivés a certains 
résultats. Mais du fait qu’ils n’ont pas pu pousser plus en avant ces 
résultats, trouver des résultats analogues, développer certaines consé- 
quences qui nous semblent, 4 nous qui possédons d’autres méthodes, 
devoir venir presque d’elles-mémes, on pourra déduire avec beaucoup 
de probabilités quelques indications sur la maniére générale d’envisager 
les problémes qu’ils avaient devant eux. L’impossibilité, dans chaque 
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cas déterminé, de connaitre comment le résultat fut obtenu, ne nous 
défend pas d’aborder la question d’ordre beaucoup plus général de se 
demander comment ils utilisaient leurs ressources intellectuelles. 

On pourra donc consacrer plusieurs chapitres séparés a ces civilisa- 
tions desquelles les Grecs, d’aprés leur propre aveu, ont hérité quelques- 
uns des fondements de leur culture et dont l’importance pour I’historien 
de l’évolution de l’esprit humain se montre de plus en plus considérable. 

Tout indique que l’on doit commencer par I’Egypte, dont I’histoire 
culturelle présente sans doute le plus de continuité depuis l’A4ge néolithique. 
Plusieurs chapitres seront consacrés a la science, 4 la médecine, aux arts, 
aux techniques, a la religion, aux conceptions générales des Egyptiens, 
aux moeurs et a la vie sociale en Egypte. On tachera, comme d’ailleurs 
pour chaque civilisation étudiée, de dégager les caractéristiques géné- 
rales de la mentalité égyptienne ainsi que l’essence des méthodes de tra- 
vail dont ils disposaient. Enfin, on fera un résumé de la contribution 
de l’Egypte ancienne au développement de la civilisation et de la culture 
humaine. 

On consacrera des chapitres spéciaux aux civilisations de l’Asie occi- 
dentale, en donnant un développement plus considérable a celles qui 
sont les plus importantes par leur développement scientifique et culturel, 
ou du moins qui nous sont les mieux connues ; les civilisations des Assy- 
riens et des Chaldéens. Quelques petits chapitres traiteront des autres 
civilisations, celles des Sumériens, des Hittites, des Perses, des Hébreux, 
etc... Enfin, on exposera dans des chapitres spéciaux ce que l’on sait de 
la science et de la culture de la Chine et de I’Inde a l’époque qui a précédé 
le grand développement de la culture grecque. 

Ce n’est pas a nous que revient la tache de montrer comment on devra 
envisager cette partie de l'histoire de la pensée humaine. Cela échappe- 
rait 4 notre compétence. Les organisateurs du plan définitif de l’ouvrage, 
avec l’aide des spécialistes, se chargeront d’établir le programme 4 suivre. 
Que l’on nous excuse, cependant, quelques remarques générales. Nous 
croyons qu’il faudra, dans toute cette partie, attirer particuli¢rement 
l’attention du lecteur sur la nature des sources de nos connaissances 
historiques, en montrant leur insuffisance et comment on a pu les ana- 
lyser et les interpréter. Pour ces époques, l'histoire des connaissances 
dépend toujours directement des progrés de l’archéologie, et ensuite des 
progrés de la linguistique et de la philologie. De nouvelles découvertes 
archéologiques pourront, dans un avenir prochain, changer notre maniére 
de voir ou apporter a notre connaissance des éléments nouveaux et insoup- 
connés. Il faudra donc, comme d’ailleurs dans toutes les parties de l’his- 
toire synthétique, laisser bien claire dans l’esprit du lecteur cette idée 
que l’histoire en question est une chose vivante, en pleine évolution, 
une évolution qui admet la possibilité de changements brusques. Tout 
dépend des documents que nous possédons et ces documents sont, pour 
cette époque 1a, dans la plupart des cas, de nature bien différente de 
celle des époques plus récentes de l'histoire. L’étude de ces documents 
et surtout les difficultés que soulévent leur interprétation et leur signifi- 
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cation exacte est indispensable 4 la bonne compréhension de l'histoire 
culturelle. 

Avant de passer a l'étude de la civilisation grecque proprement dite, 
il conviendra de faire une étude, quoique sommaire, de l’essentiel de nos 
connaissances sur la civilisation égéenne. Peut-étre l’intérét principal 
de cette étude résidera-t-il dans l’histoire toute récente des découvertes 
archéologiques et par 14 dans la compréhension plus profonde de la 
nature et de l’évolution de nos connaissances historiques sur ces époques 
reculées. 

L’étude de la civilisation grecque sera l'objet de la partie suivante. 

Nous ne nous proposons pas de faire ici un plan, méme réduit a ses 
lignes générales, de cette étude. Peut-étre sera-t-il convenable de traiter 
la culture grecque en faisant des exposés séparés consacrés a la science, 
aux arts, a la philosophie, a la littérature, a la religion et a la vie sociale 
et politique. Il ne faudra pas craindre, cependant, de donner a ces études 
un développement beaucoup plus considérable que celui accordé aux 
parties antérieures de l’ouvrage. L’importance du réle de la Gréce dans 
l’évolution humaine est considérée, on le sait, comme fondamentale. 
Les documents gue l’on posséde sont a partir d’une certaine époque 
beaucoup plus nombreux que ceux dont on dispose pour l'étude des 
civilisations antérieures. Des livres, des traités, des ouvrages, écrits 
par des auteurs dont on connait les noms et dont on connait souvent 
d’une maniére assez complete, d’autres fois beaucoup plus réduite, la 
biographie. Dans I’histoire scientifique et culturelle des Grecs, a par- 
tir d’un certain moment, on pénétre dans des domaines, qui peuvent 
devenir vite presque familiers. A cété des résultats définitivement acquis 
qu’ils ont donnés a l’humanité, on trouve les méthodes dont ils se sont 
servis, analysées en elles-mémes, comme des instruments de travail et 
des objets d’étude indispensables a la compréhensiou de lI’activité et 
du fonctionnement de la pensée. Les Grecs, pour la plupart des aspects 
de la culture, ne peuvent pas étre envisagés seulement comme des 
précurseurs, ils furent essentiellement des inventeurs, des créateurs, des 
réalisateurs. Pour les sciences, on est tenté d’adopter l’opinion d’un grand 
nombre des historiens actuels : ils ne se sont pas contentés d’un ensemble 
de connaissances éparses, sans aucun lien entre elles, laborieusement 
acquises au cours de siécles d’efforts sans une orientation définie ; ils 
ont créé la science, comme on la comprend aujourd’hui dans ses grandes 
lignes générales. Malgré tout le danger qu’il y a toujours dans une for- 
mule, on pourrait peut-étre dire que la véritable histoire des sciences 
commence avec la Gréce. Tout ce que l’on sait des périodes antérieures 
constituerait plutét la préhistoire des sciences. Nous ne croyons pas 
nécessaire d’insister sur la perfection qu’ils surent donner 4 leur art, 
sur ]’étendue et la profondeur de leur philosophie, sur la signification 
et l’importance de leur littérature, sur la portée et l’intérét de leur ceuvre 
historique. Tout cela est unanimement admis. Ce qui nous intéresse ici 
c’est l’influence de ces constatations sur l’organisation de l’ouvrage et 
surtout sur les proportions relatives de ses différentes parties. 
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Il ne faut pas craindre de donner des proportions bien plus grandes 
a des époques qui se distinguent des autres par leur exceptionnelle fécon- 
dité : la Gréce, la Renaissance, pour ne prendre que deux exemples. 
Le fait que ces époques sont mieux connues des lecteurs moyens que les 
autres ne justifierait pas des restrictions 4 leur égard. Cette connais- 
sance peut étre sirement considérée comme insuffisante. D’autre part, 
il y a lieu, 4 propos de ces époques, de faire des études sur des questions 
de la plus haute importance, comme par exemple : qu’est-ce qui a permis 
a la Gréce antique d’arriver a la position ou elle s’est trouvée ? Certes, 
il y avait 4 la base de tout, ce que, faute de mieux, on appelle le génie 
grec. Mais ce génie a lui seul ne suffirait pas et la preuve c’est que, a 
moins qu'il ne se soit épuisé et desséché, la culture proprement 
grecque, aprés une période de décadence, ne s’est plus renouvelée. La 
culture hellénistique, poursuivie par d’autres peuples en d'autres pays, 
a vite manqué de souffle créateur malgré ]’éclat éblouissant de quelques- 
uns des derniers représentants du génie grec qui sont restés sans con- 
tinuateurs immédiats. Quelles furent les conditions de tout ordre 
qui permirent le merveilleux épanouissement de la culture grecque, 
quelles furent les conditions qui empéchérent son développement ulté- 
rieur ? C’est surtout 4 propos de questions de cette nature qu’il sera 
possible de bien mettre en relief les relations de l’histoire que l’on se 
propose de faire avec l’histoire universelle comme elle est traditionnelle- 
ment étudiée. C’est 14 que l’on pourra bien apprécier les aspects scienti- 
fiques et culturels de Vhistoire de Vhumaniteé. 

Un autre chapitre ou plusieurs autres chapitres traiteront de la cul- 
ture et de la civilisation romaines. Dans une étude comparée des cultures 
grecque et romaine, il y aura lieu de souligner les conditions de déve- 
loppement ou toutes sortes d’influences qui donnent a chacune de ces 
cultures ses caractéres propres. La culture scientifique 4 Rome n’a rien 
de comparable au magnifique développement scientifique grec. Le déve- 
loppement de I’art est loin d’avoir la puissante originalité de la création 
artistique grecque. En revanche, la culture juridique a donné 4 Rome 
des fruits qui représentent des acquisitions définitives. On fera donc 
pour le cas de Rome et de l’empire romain, une étude suivant des lignes 
directrices semblables a celles suivies dans les chapitres antérieurs : 
la science, les arts, les techniques, les mceurs, les institutions, la vie 
sociale. 

Une fois arrivé a la fin du monde antique on pourra faire un tableau 
d’ensemble de la science et de la culture de toute cette période de l’his- 
toire, en tachant de caractériser l’héritage laissé aux époques suivantes. 

Le Moyen Age, avec sa physionomie culturelle si caractéristique, 
formera l’objet de la partie suivante. On étudiera, sans jamais perdre 
de vue la finalité de I’ceuvre, l’organisation de la culture en Europe occi- 
dentale, dans l’Empire Byzantin et le réle de premier ordre du développe- 
ment scientifique et culturel des Arabes. 

On mettra bien en évidence le caractére général de l’ceuvre scienti- 
fique accomplie au Moyen Age, celui de conservation et de reconstitution 
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de I’ceuvre des Grecs, mais on développera aussi les contributions origi- 
nales, les découvertes et les inventions que l’on trouve dans toute cette 
longue et difficile période. C’est surtout le cété religieux et mystique, 
la vie de l’esprit qui a eu une grande prééminence. Le magnifique déve- 
loppement de l’art religieux, qui a trouvé son expression la plus imposante 
dans la construction des grandes cathédrales occupera dans ces études 
une part importante. Enfin, le progrés des techniques fera l’objet d’une 
étude a part (progrés dans la technique de la traction animale, dans la 
technique des moulins et l'utilisation des forces naturelles, dans la métal- 
lurgie, dans les techniques agricoles, ainsi que la découverte ou I’inven- 
tion d’instruments ou appareils comme la boussole, le gouvernail axial, 
etc.). 

Nous arrivons ainsi 4 l’époque des grandes découvertes et des grands 
événements. En 1450 Gutenberg ouvre un atelier d’imprimerie 4 Mayence. 
En 1453 Mohammed II prend Constantinople et l’Empire byzantin finit 
par s’écrouler. Les progrés de la navigation permettent des voyages de 
plus en plus hardis et des découvertes de mondes nouveaux de plus en 
plus lointains. En 1492 Christophe Colomb découvre l’Amérique et 
en 1498 Vasco de Gama, aprés avoir contourné ]’Afrique du sud, atteint 
l’Inde. Les grands navigateurs espagnols et portugais et leurs continua- 
teurs ont permis d’élargir énormément la scéne oti se développaient les 
civilisations. D’autres civilisations autochtones furent trouvées en Amé- 
rique, en Afrique, en Asie. Des produits de la terre, des fruits, des fibres, 
des céréales, des matiéres premiéres jusque-la inconnus furent le point 
de départ d’un extraordinaire enrichissement économique de l’humanité. 

Nous croyons que, aussitét aprés la partie consacrée a4 l'étude des 
grandes découvertes géographiques, il y aura lieu de faire l'étude de tous 
ces mondes nouveaux, avec les civilisations qui s’y trouvaient, au moment 
oti le contact s’est établi avec la civilisation européenne. Les civilisations 
des Indiens de l’Amérique, surtout les grandes civilisations comme celles 
des Incas, des Astéques, des Mayas, seront l’objet d’un chapitre impor- 
tant. 

A ce moment aussi, il nous semble qu’on devrait reprendre |’étude 
des civilisations de l’Orient (Chine, Japon, Indes) comme elles se trou- 
vaient 4 la fin du Moyen Age et au début de la Renaissance (ces deux 
expressions étant prises par rapport 4 l’histoire de l’Occident, comme on 
le fait d’habitude). On aura alors un tableau d’ensemble de 1’état de la 
culture et de la science 4 une époque déterminée qui représente apparem- 
ment un tournant de l’histoire, mais qui ne peut étre que l’éclosion accé- 
lérée de choses qui ont été longuement et obscurément préparées. 

L’histoire scientifique et culturelle de la Renaissance formera ]’objet 
de la partie suivante. 

Enfin, on fera l’histoire du développement culturel depuis la Renais- 
sance jusqu’a nos jours. Ici, nous croyons qu’il faudra prendre chaque 
domaine culture] en lui-méme et montrer son développement. Ainsi, 
on fera l’histoire des sciences, l’histoire de l'art, etc... 

Pour l'histoire des sciences, on ne devra pas la faire en prenant comme 
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base I’histoire des sciences dans chaque pays. On ne fera pas l’his- 
toire de la science francaise, de la science allemande ou de la science 
anglaise. Suivre une orientation de ce genre serait enti¢rement con- 
traire 4 l’esprit de l’ceuvre. Aussi, nous ne croyons pas que l’on puisse 
conseiller de faire une histoire en prenant l’ensemble des sciences comme 
un tout. Cela permettrait, il est vrai, de suivre un ordre chronologique, 
mais des doutes sont permis sur les avantages réels de cet ordre dans un 
travail de ce genre. Le développement des sciences se fait souvent en 
suivant des voies indépendantes pour une bonne partie. Ces lignes 
d’avance se coupent parfois, mais en les prenant dans leur ensemble on 
sera parfois obligé d’interrompre un enchainement de faits pour faire 
place 4 d’autres faits simultanés, mais dont les liens avec les premiers 
sont assez faibles. 

Il vaut peut-étre mieux faire l’histoire du développement de chaque 
science séparément, l’histoire des mathématiques, l'histoire de la phy- 
sique, celle de la chimie, etc. Il y aurait un certain isolement de chaque 
branche scientifique, mais cet isolement serait plus apparent que réel. 
En faisant l’histoire des mathématiques on ne manquera pas de sou- 
ligner l’influence que des problémes de physique étudiés par des mathé- 
maticiens ont eu sur le progrés de la science. En revanche, on insistera 
sur la dépendance de la physique vis-a-vis des mathématiques. On fera 
de méme pour toutes les sciences, les progrés de la physiologie, par 
exemple, étant en bonne partie conditionnés par les progrés de la phy- 
sique et de la chimie, etc... 

Dans l’histoire des sciences dans les temps modernes, on peut, comme 
on le sait, atteindre une précision beaucoup plus grande que dans 
Vhistoire des sciences aux autres époques. Les documents écrits sont 
la source principale de cette histoire et ils existent en nombre considé- 
rable, parfois si considérable que la tache de l’historien devient presque 
trop lourde. Cette abondance fait souvent que certains éléments 
sont oubliés. D’autres, cités de seconde main, sont progressivement 
déformés et pas mal de choses sont présentées sous des aspects trés 
différents de la réalité. I] sera donc nécessaire de remonter autant que 
possible aux sources originales, si l’on veut faire ceuvre utile. De cette 
maniére, on trouvera non seulement l’enchainement des découvertes, 
des inventions, des hypothéses et des théories, mais aussi, on aura a cété 
de l’effort individuel des grands savants, de ceux qui ont ouvert a la 
science des voies nouvelles, la collaboration que l’oubli avec le temps a 
rendu anonyme aux yeux de tous, des travailleurs moins éminents 
de la science. 

L’évolution de la science a toujours eu un caractére nettement inter- 
national, méme bien avant que l’on ait songé 4 tenter d’organiser les 
sciences sur des bases internationales. Si tel ou tel pays occupe parfois 
une place prédominante dans les sciences en général ou dans certaines 
sciences déterminées, cela n’empéche pas qu’en méme temps des progrés 
importants aient été réalisés dans d’autres pays, ou par des hommes 
appartenant a d’autres pays. 
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C’est donc dans l’histoire des sciences, surtout dans les temps modernes, 
que l’on pourra trouver des preuves abondantes de l’idée fondamentale 
de l’ouvrage que l’on se propose de faire. Dans cette histoire, on tachera 
de mettre en évidence l’influence considérable que le développement 
de la science a eue sur l'histoire de l’humanité elle-méme, sur la mentalité 
générale, sur les conceptions philosophiques et méme sur l|’évolution 
des arts. 

Il sera sans doute beaucoup plus difficile de suivre une telle méthode 
dans les parties relatives 4 l’histoire des arts. On pourra évidemment 
faire un tableau d’ensemble de l’histoire de la musique. Mais on ne pourra 
jamais s’empécher de traiter séparément Il’histoire de la musique ita- 
lienne, ou de la musique allemande, frangaise ou russe. En science, on 
arrive 4 des connaissances qui sont les mémes pour tous. Une loi scien- 
tifique peut étre exprimée dans n’importe quelle langue civilisée. A la 
rigueur il n’y a qu’a faire une traduction. Une symphonie de Beethoven 
peut étre également comprise par un Allemand, un Frangais, un Italien 
ou un Américain. L’émotion esthétique peut étre, elle aussi, universelle. 
Mais, si d’un cété la science se dépouille progressivement de tout carac- 
tére de nationalité et tend de plus en plus vers l’universel, l’art conserve 
dans ses créations des caractéres nettement régionaux. La musique 
allemande ne se confond pas avec la musique italienne, la musique fran- 
gaise reste bien frangaise malgré des influences étrangéres. Toutes ces 
questions devront étre étudiées par le comité organisateur de l’ouvrage. 
Nous n’oserions pas proposer ici des solutions définitives. Remarquons 
seulement que, tout en restant caractérisés par des aspects particuliers, 
les arts des différents pays constituent un bien commun 4 toute l’huma- 
nité et que celle-ci s’enrichit dans les domaines de la culture par des 
apports venant de partout. C’est dans cette compréhension mutuelle, 
qui devient de plus en plus profonde, que 1’on retrouve cette unité, 
qui n’exclut pas la diversité, vers laquelle sont tendus les efforts humains. 
Dans cette histoire des arts on réservera donc la place nécessaire a l'étude 
des arts dans les différents pays et les différentes civilisations, comme la 
Chine, le Japon, I’Inde, etc... 

Dans cette époque moderne, le progrés technique fut beaucoup plus 
marqué que dans n’importe quelle autre époque de l’histoire, a l’exclu- 
sion de l’époque contemporaine dont on aura déja traité dans la premiére 
partie de l’ouvrage. Il sera ainsi indiqué de consacrer a l’histoire des 
techniques et de leur influence sur la civilisation, une large place. Il y 
aura lieu alors de bien faire comprendre |’influence de ce développement 
technique sur les problémes économiques et sur les questions sociales et 
politiques, enfin sur les relations internationales. 

On arrivera ainsi, 4 la fin de l’ouvrage, a l'état actuel de la science 
et de la culture humaines que I’on aura décrit au début. Mais avant 
d’écrire le mot Fin il faut penser a ajouter deux ou trois parties qui 
seraient utiles et intéressantes. 

Dans l’histoire des sciences ou des techniques on aura suivi les grandes 
lignes que nous avons indiquées ou d’autres semblables que l’on voudra 
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proposer. Ce sera une histoire d’ensemble coordonnée et forcément résu- 
mée, sous peine de faire un ouvrage d’une étendue dépassant toute mesure. 
On pourra, cependant, prendre quelques exemples de grandes décou- 
vertes ou inventions ou alors de quelques grandes théories scientifiques 
et leur consacrer des chapitres spéciaux. Dans l'histoire générale des 
sciences et des techniques le lecteur aura trouvé chacune de ces décou- 
vertes ou de ces inventions 4 sa place dans |’évolution des connaissances. 
Il trouvera dans ces chapitres spéciaux l’exposé de toutes les difficultés 
qui ont da étre vaincues, des progrés et des reculs, des obstacles que l’on a 
eus 4 franchir avant d’arriver aux résultats définitifs. Il comprendra que 
chacune de ces découvertes éclatantes est l’aboutissement d’une longue 
série d’efforts, qu’elle ne pouvait étre faite qu’a partir d’une certaine 
époque, quand les connaissances générales eurent préparé le terrain appro- 
prié 4 son éclosion. Il comprendra enfin que, quoique presque toujours 
liée 4 un nom de savant et 4 une date plus ou moins précise, chaque 
découverte est le couronnement d’une ceuvre commune inlassablement 
poursuivie. 

A titre d’exemple nous indiquons ici quelques-uns des sujets de ces 
chapitres spéciaux, qui pourront d’ailleurs étre remplacés par d’autres 
ou augmentés en nombre : 1) le calcul infinitésimal ; 2) l’électricité animale 
et la pile électrique ; 3) la conservation de l’énergie ; 4) I’évolution ; 
5) les maladies microbiennes ; 6) les substances radio-actives ; 7) les 
rayons X ; 8) les vitamines ; 9) l’insuline ; 10) la navigation aérienne ; 
11) la télégraphie sans fil; 12) l’énergie atomique. 

Une autre partie que I’on pourra ajouter traitera du savant. On choi- 
sira un certain nombre de savants dont on puisse faire assez bien la bio- 
graphie 4 différentes époques de histoire et dans des pays différents. 
Le savant du xrx® siécle, malgré toutes les différences individuelles, 
appartient 4 un type général qui n’est plus le méme que celui d’un savant 
de l’antiquité ou d’un savant de la Renaissance. Les milieux, les condi- 
tions de travail, la mentalité, méme l’idéal scientifique, tout cela donne 
aux savants 4 chaque époque des caractéres spéciaux. On ne prendra 
pas ces études comme des types immuables, mais seulement comme des 
exemples, et le lecteur qui a suivi l’histoire des sciences approfondira le 
sens humain de cette longue construction, en prenant contact avec 
quelques-uns des hommes qui ont le plus contribué 4 la faire. 

Encore a titre d’exemple, on pourrait penser 4 des chapitres sur : 
1) Aristote ; 2) Archiméde ; 3) Keppler ; 4) Galilée ; 5) Leuwenhoeck ; 
6) Descartes ; 7) Leibniz ; 8) Newton; 9) Spallanzani; 10) Lavoisier ; 
11) Franklin; 12) Ampére; 13) Faraday; 14) Darwin; 15) Pasteur; 
16) Helmholtz ; 17) Pavlov ; 18) Ramon y Cajal ; 19) Einstein ; 20) Metch- 
nikoff, etc... 

On pourrait aussi consacrer quelques chapitres 4 un certain nombre 
de grands inventeurs, de grands philosophes et de grands artistes. 

Enfin, comme une publication 4 part, nous croyons devoir recomman- 
der le volume dont le projet fut établi par le Comité d’Histoire présidé 
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par Sir Ernest Barker 4 Londres. II s’agit d’un ouvrage contenant des 
suggestions pour les professeurs d’histoire. Nous ne croyons pas néces- 
saire de donner ici des détails sur l’orientation adoptée et sur les diffé- 
rents chapitres proposés, puisque le plan détaillé se trouve dans les 
Archives de ‘UNESCO. Mais nous sommes d’avis qu’un tel ouvrage 
rendra des services éminents, en établissant des bases objectives pour 
l'étude et l’enseignement de l’histoire et en contribuant a libérer des défor- 
mations et des falsifications dues 4 des idéologies... 
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NOTE DE LA DIRECTION 


De divers cétés, on s’est étonné de la petite place qu’occupaient dans 
les Cahiers les articles rédigés en langue espagnole. Le Directeur des 
Cahiers ne demanderait pas mieux que de publier un nombre plus consi- 
dérable d’articles rédigés dans cette langue. S’il n’en publie pas, c’est 
qu’on ne lui en envoie pas, et que certains de ceux dont l’espagnol 
est la langue usuelle, préférent écrire en anglais ou en frangais. Il va sans 
dire qu'il s’agit de décisions spontanées, et cette note est faite pour que 


personne ne pense que la langue espagnole n’est pas ou, plus exactement, 
ne serait pas, traitée comme les deux autres langues, avec le plus grand 
souci d’équilibre. 

L. F. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


The International Commission held its fourth General Assembly from February 15 
to 22 this year at Unesco House, Paris. The main items on the agenda consisted 
of examining the work accomplished during 1952 and 1953 and the organization 
of the Commission, and of planning the activities for 1954, 55 and 56. 

Among other decisions taken concerning the organization of the International 
Commission, it was decided to make the Author-Editors of the six volumes and 
the Editor of the Journal of World History full members of the Commission. 
The Editorial Committee, which had been entrusted with the planning of the 
project and its elaboration in the early stages, was discontinued and many of its 
functions taken over by the Bureau which was enlarged to five members consisting 
of the four Vice-Presidents and the President. The Commission reelected Professor 
Carneiro as President and Dr. Huxley and Professor Burckhardt as Vice-Presidents. 
The two other Vice-Presidents elected were Professor Turner, former Chairman 
of the Editorial Committee, and Dr. R. C. Majumdar, one of its members. In 
addition, it was decided to invite Professor Mahmud Hussain of Pakistan to become 
a full member of the Commission. 

Concerning the preparation of the History, the Commission examined the 
Plans, which were presented at the meetings, together with the Introductions 
of the six volumes. It was decided that the Plans would be revised to give greater 
emphasis to the scientific and cultural achievements of people within the historical 
development of mankind. Professor Turner was chosen as Editor of the English 
text of the History to begin work in 1956 when the final manuscripts of the History 
are submitted. 

The International Commission and Unesco signed a contract for the publication 
of the History in English with Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, Mass. The History 
as well as two condensations are due to appear in 1958. 


— Professor Charles Morazt (Member of the Commission) published recently 
Les Trois ages du Brésil (Paris : Librairie Armand Colin, 1954). This volume has 
been illustrated with graphs and maps prepared by M. Jacques Bertin who is in 
charge of cartography for the International Commission. 


— Dr. Armando CortEsao (Consultant, former Secretary-General of the Inter- 
national Commission) is the author of The Nautical Chart of 1424 (Coimbra : Univer- 
sity of Coimbra, 1954), a study of the antecedents of the discovery of America 
through the analysis of maps. 

— Prof. Raffaelle Pettazzon1 (Corresponding Member from Italy) is the Editor 
of Numen, an international review for the history of religions issued by the Inter- 
national Association for the History of Religions. The publisher is E. J. Brill 
of Leyden, Netherlands. 

— The Second International Congress of Classical Studies, the J. N. Madvig 


Congress, will be held in Copenhagen in August 1954. The theme for this meeting 
is ‘‘ The Classical Pattern of Modern Western Civilization ” 
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Prof. Luigi Pareti (Member of the International Commission, Author-Editor 
of Volume II) will represent the International Commission at this meeting. Several 
scholars associated with the International Commission will participate in the work 
of the Congress, they are : Prof. E. J. Dijksterhuis (Netherlands, Member of the 
International Commission), Prof. Giacomo Devoto (Corresponding Member from 
Italy), Prof. V. Gordon Childe and Prof. Ronald Syme (Corresponding Members 
from the United Kingdom), and Prof. A. Boéthius (Corresponding Member from 
Sweden). 


— In May 1954, Professor Lucien Febvre, Editor of the Journal, gave a series 
of lectures in the Netherlands — specially in Amsterdam and Utrecht, — and in 
Great Britain — specially in London, Oxford and Edinburgh. His main subject 
was the Fourth Centenary of Rabelais, and the significance of Rabelais’ work 
for the present world. But he also spoke about the situation of historical studies 
in France to-day. 


G. S. M. 
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